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PREFACE 

TO  THE 

TWELFTH  EDITION 


In  preparing  the  twelfth  edition  of  ' Refraction  of 
the  Eye  5 for  publication,  the  original  plan  of  the 
book  has  been  maintained,  and  no  effort  has  boon 
spared  to  make  the  work  more  worthy  of  the  favour 
with  which  it  has  been  received  in  this  country  and 
abroad. 

Although  but  a short  time  has  elapc^d  since  the 
last  large  edition  was  brought  out,  every  page  has 
been  carefully  revised,  the  chapter  on  Retinoscopy 
has  been  rewritten,  and  alterations  made  throughout 
the  work  in  accordance  with  our  increasing  know- 
ledge of  the  subject. 

Gr.  H. 


12,  WlMPOLE  Si  tEET,  W. 
October , ±303. 


PREFACE 


TO  TUB 

FIRST  EDITION. 


I have  endeavoured  in  the  following  pages  to  state 
briefly  and  clearly  the  main  facts  with  which  practi 
tioners  and  students  should  be  acquainted,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  diagnose  errors  of  refraction  accu- 
rately, and  to  prescribe  suitable  glasses  *cr  their 
correction. 

Those  who  would  do  this  with  facility  can  only 
acquire  the  requisite  amount  of  ie^terity  by  prac- 
tically working  out  a large  number  of  cases  of  refrac- 
tion. No  book,  or  even  the  knowledge  gained  by 
watching  others  who  are  thus  employed,  can  take  the 
place  of  this,  the  practical  part  of  the  subject. 

To  many  of  my  readers  the  chapter  on  Optics  may 
appear  unnecessary.  I have  added  it  for  the  benefit 
of  those  whoce  school  education  did  not  include  this 
subject,  sirco  its  elementary  details  so  completely 
underlie  the  whole  subject  of  refraction,  that  every 
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student  should  understand  them  thoroughly  before 
passing  on  to  the  real  subject  in  hand. 

I have  found  it  necessary  in  several  instances  to 
repeat  important  matters,  and  this  I have  done  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  continual  references  to  other 
parts  of  the  book,  as  well  as  in  some  cases  to  impress 
the  importance  of  the  subject  upon  the  student. 

The  woodcuts  are  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  work,  but  I consider  that  they  are  a very 
great  help  to  the  thorough  understanding  of  the 
subject. 

The  old  measurements  have  been  purposely  omitted 
in  favour  of  the  almost  universally  adopted  metrical 
system.  It  is  confusing  to  the  learner  to  Lave  to  do 
with  two  distinct  sets  of  measurements,  end  no  possible 
good  can  accrue  from  perpetuating  the  old  system  of 
feet  and  inches. 

At  the  end  of  the  work  I ha  re  given  a list  of  those 
authors  to  whom  I have  been  indebted  for  much 
valuable  information;  ana,  in  conclusion,  I take  this 
opportunity  of  thanking  my  numerous  friends  for 
their  help  and  suggestions, 

G.  II. 


January , 18b  V. 
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TIIE  REFRACTION  OF  THE  EYE 


CHAPTER  I 

OPTICS 

Light  is  propagated  from  a luminous  point  in  every 
plane  and  in  every  direction  in  straight  lines ; these 
lines  of  direction  are  called  rays . Rays  travel  with 
the  same  rapidity  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  same 
medium. 

The  denser  the  medium,  the  less  rapidly  does  the 
ray  of  light  pass  through  it. 

Rays  of  light  diverge,  and  the  amount  of  diverg- 
ence is  proportionate  to  the  distance  of  the  point 
from  which  they  come ; the  nearer  the  source  of  the 
rays,  the  more  they  diverge. 

When  rays  proceed  from  a distant  point  such  as  the 
sun,  it  is  impossible  to  shew  that  they  are  not  parallel; 
and  in  dealing  with  rays  wiiich  enter  the  eye,  it  will 
be  sufficiently  accurate  to  assume  them  to  be  parallel 
when  they  proceed  from  a point  at  a greater  distance 
than  6 metres. 

A ray  of  li£  ht  meeting  with  a body  may  be  absorbed , 
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reflected , or  if  it  is  able  to  pass  through  this  body  it 
may  be  refracted . 


Reflection 

Reflection  by  a Plane  Surface 

Reflection  takes  place  from  any  polished  surface, 
and  according  to  two  laws. 

1st.  The  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  incidence. 

2nd.  The  reflected  and  incident  rays  are  both  in 
the  same  plane,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  reflect- 
ing surface. 

Fio.  1. 


Thus,  if  A b be  the  ray  incident  at  b,  on  the  mirror 
c d,  and  b e be  the  ray  reflected,  the  perpendicular 
p B will  divide  the  angle  b E into  two  equal  parts, 
the  angle  A b p is  equal  to  the  angle  P b e ; while 
a b,  p b,  and  e b lie  in  the  same  plane. 

When  reflection  takes  place  from  a plane  surface, 
the  image  is  projected  backwards  to  a distance  behind 
the  mirrow  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  object  in  front 
of  it,  the  image  being  of  the  same  size  as  the  object. 

Thus  in  Fig.  2 the  image  of  the  candle  c is  formed 
behind,  the  mirror  M,  at  c',  a distance  behind  the 
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mirror  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  candle  in  front  of 
it ; an  observer’s  eye  placed  at  e would  receive  the 
rays  from  c as  if  they  came  from  c'. 


Fig.  2. 


M.  The  mirror,  o.  The  candle,  o'.  The  virtual  image  of  the  candle. 
E.  The  eye  of  the  observer  receiving  rays  from  the  mirror. 

The  image  of  the  candle  so  formed  by  a plane  mirror 
is  called  a virtual  image . 


Reflection  by  a Concave  Surface 

A concave  surface  may  be  looked  upon  as  made  up 
of  a number  of  planes  inclined  to  each  other. 

Parallel  rays  falling  on  a concave  mirror  are  re- 
flected as  convergent  rays,  which  meet  on  the  axis  at 
a point  (f,  Fig.  3)  ended  the  principal  focus,  midway 
between  the  mirroe  and  its  optical  centre  c.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  principal  focus  from  the  mirror  is  called 
the  focal  length  of  the  mirror. 
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If  the  luminous  point  be  situated  at  f,  then  the 
diverging  rays  would  be  reflected  as  parallel  to  each 
other  and  to  the  axis. 

If  the  luminous  point  is  at  the  centre  of  the  con- 
cavity of  the  mirror  (c),  the  rays  return  along  the 
same  lines,  so  that  the  point  is  its  own  image. 

If  the  luminous  point  be  at  a the  focus  will  be  at  a, 

Fig.  3. 


and  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  luminous  point  be  moved 
to  a,  its  focus  will  be  at  a ; these  two  points  therefore, 
a and  a,  bear  a reciprocal  relation  to  each  other,  and 
are  called  conjugate  foci. 

If  the  luminous  point  ^ beyond  the  centre,  its  con- 
jugate focus  is  between  che  principal  focus  and  the 
centre. 

If  the  luminous  point  is  between  the  principal  focus 
and  the  centre,  then  its  conjugate  is  beyond  the 
centre ; so  that  the  nearer  the  luminous  point  ap- 
proaches the  principal  focus,  the  greater  is  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  reflected  rays  meet. 

If’  the  luminous  point  be  nearer  the  mirror  than  the 
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principal  focus  (f),  the  rays  will  be  reflected  as  diver- 
gent, and  will  therefore  never  meet : if,  however,  we 
continue  these  diverging  rays  backwards,  they  will 
unite  at  a point  (h)  behind  the  mirror;  this  point  is 
called  the  virtual  focus , and  an  observer  situated  in 

Fro.  4. 


the  path  of  reflected  rays  will  receive  them  as  It  they 
came  from  this  point. 

Thus  it  follows  that — 

Concave  mirrors  produce  two  kinds  of  images  or 
none  at  all,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object,  as 
may  be  seen  by  looking  at  one’s  sol  ^ in  a concave  mirror. 
If  the  mirror  is  placed  nearer  than  its  principal  focus, 
then  one  sees  an  enlarged  virtual  image,  which  in- 
creases slightly  in  size  as  the  concave  mirror  is  made 
to  recede;  this  image  becomes  confused  and  disap- 
pears as  the  principal  focus  of  the  mirror  is  reached  : 
on  moving  the  mirror  still  further  away  (that  is  be- 
yond its  foe r s';  one  obtains  an  enlarged  inverted 
image,  which  diminishes  as  the  mirror  is  still  further 
withdrawn. 
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Reflection  by  a Convex  Surface 

Parallel  rays  falling  on  such  a surface  are  reflected 
as  divergent,  hence  never  meet ; but  if  the  diverging 
rays  thus  formed  are  carried  backwards  by  lines, 
then  an  imaginary  image  is  formed  which  is  called 
negative , and  at  a point  called  the  principal  focus  (f). 

Foci  of  convex  mirrors  are  therefore  virtual;  and 
the  image,  whatever  the  position  of  the  object,  is 
always  virtual,  erect,  and  smaller  than  the  object. 


Fig.  5. 


1 he  radius  of  tl  o mirror  is  double  the  principal 
ocus. 

Refraction 

Refraction  by  a Plane  Surface 

A ray  of  light  passing  through  a transparent  me- 
dium into  another  of  a different  density  is  refracted, 
unless  the  ray  fall  perpendicular  to  the  surface  sepa- 
rating the  two  media,  when  it  continues  its  course 
witnoat  undergoing  any  refraction  (Fig.  6,  h k), 
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A ray  is  called  incident  before  entering  the  second 
medium,  emergent  after  leaving  it. 

A ray  passing  from  a rarer  to  a denser  medium  is 
refracted  towards  the  perpendicular;  as  shown  in 
Fig.  6,  the  ray  a b is  refracted  at  b,  towards  the  per- 
pendicular p p. 

In  passing  from  the  denser  to  the  rarer  medium 
the  ray  is  refracted  from  the  perpendicular ; b d is 
refracted  at  c,  from  p p (Fig.  6), 


Fig.  G. 


Reflection  accompanies  refraction,  the  ray  dividing 
itself  at  the  point  of  incidence  into  a refracted  portion 
b c,  and  a reflected  portion  b e. 

The  amount  of  refraction  is  the  same  for  any 
medium  at  the  same  obliquity,  and  is  called  the  index 
of  refraction;  air  is  taken  as  the  standard,  and  is 
called  1 ; the  index  of  refraction  of  water  is  1*3,  that 
of  glass  1*5.  The  diamond  has  almost  the  highest 
refractive  power  of  any  transparent  substance,  and 
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has  an  index  of  refraction  of  2*4.  The  cornea  has  an 
index  of  refraction  of  1*3,  and  the  lens  T4. 

The  refractive  power  of  a transparent  substance  is 
not  always  in  proportion  to  its  density. 

If  the  sides  of  the  medium  are  parallel,  then  all 
rays  except  those  perpendicular  to  the  surface  which 
pass  through  without  altering  their  course  are  re- 
fracted twice,  as  at  b and  c (Fig.  G),  and  continue  in 
the  same  direction  after  passing  through  the  medium 
as  they  had  before  entering  it. 

If  the  two  sides  of  the  refracting  medium  are  not 
parallel,  as  in  a prism,  the  rays  cannot  be  perpen- 
dicular to  more  than  one  surface  at  a time. 

Therefore  every  ray  falling  on  a prism  must  un- 
dergo refraction,  and  the  deviation  is  alway°  towards 
the  base  of  the  prism. 

The  relative  direction  of  the  rays  *s  unaltered 
(Fig.  7). 

Fra.  7.  Fio.  8. 


If  d m (Fig.  8)  be  a ray  falling  on  a prism  (a  b c)  at 
m,  it  is  beui  towards  the  base  of  the  prism,  assuming 
the  direction  m n ; on  emergence  it  is  again  bent  at  n ; 
an  o bserver  placed  at  e would  receive  the  ray  as  if  it 
same  from  k ; the  angle  k h d formed  by  the  two  lines 
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at  h is  called  the  angle  of  deviation,  and  is  about  half 
the  size  of  the  principal  angle  formed  at  a by  the  two 
sides  of  the  prism. 

Refraction  by  a Spherical  Surface 

Parallel  rays  passing  through  such  a surface  sepa- 
rating media  of  different  density  do  not  continue 
parallel,  but  are  refracted,  so  that  they  meet  at  a 
point  called  the  principal  focus. 

If  parallel  rays  k,  d,  e,  fall  on  A b,  a spherical  sur- 
face separating  the  media  m and  n of  which  n is  the 
denser ; ray  d,  which  strikes  the  surface  of  a b at  right 
angles,  passes  through  without  refraction,  and  is  called 
the  principal  axis  ; ray  K will  strike  the  surface  at  an 
angle,  and  will  therefore  be  refracted  towards  the 
perpendicular  c J,  meeting  the  ray  d at  f;  so  also  with 
ray  e,  and  all  rays  parallel  in  medium  m.  The  point. 
f where  these  rays  meet  is  the  principal  focus , and  the 
Fio.  9. 


distance  betwsen  the  principal  focus  and  the  curved 
surface  is  spoken  of  as  the  principal  focal  distance . 
Ra^n  proceeding  from  f will  be  paralled  in  m after 
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passing  through  the  refracting  surface.  Kays  parallel 

in  medium  n will  focus  at  f',  which  is  called  the  ante- 
rior  focus. 

Had  the  rays  in  medium  m been  more  or  less  diver- 
gent, they  would  focus  on  the  principal  axis  at  a 
greater  distance  than  the  principal  focus,  say  at  h; 
and  conversely  rays  coming  from  h would  focus  at  a; 
these  two  points  are  then  conjugate  foci. 

When  the  divergent  rays  focus  at  a point  on  the 
axis  twice  the  distance  of  the  principal  focus,  then  its 
conjugate  will  be  at  an  equal  distance  on  the  other 
side  of  the  curved  surface. 

If  rays  proceed  from  a point  o,  nearer  the  surface 
than  its  principal  focus,  they  will  still  be  divergent 
after  passing  through  A B,  though  less  so  than  before, 
and  will  therefore  never  meet;  by  continuing  these 


Fig.  10. 


rays  backwards  they  will  meet  at  l,  so  that  the  conju- 
gate focus  of  o will  be  at  l,  on  the  same  side  as  the 
focus;  and  the  conjugate  focus  will  in  this  case  be 
spoken  ox  as  negative. 
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Refraction  by  Lenses 

Refraction  by  lenses  is  somewhat  more  complicated. 

A lens  is  an  optical  contrivance  usually  made  of 
glass,  and  consists  of  a refracting  medium  with  two 
opposite  surfaces,  one  or  both  of  which  may  be  seg- 
ments of  a sphere ; they  are  then  called  spherical 
lenses , of  which  there  are  six  varieties. 


Fig.  11. 


1.  Plano-convex,  the  segment  of  one  sphere  (Pig* 

11,  B). 

2.  Biconvex,  segments  of  two  spheres  'Pig.  11,  a). 

3.  Converging  concavo-convex,  air,o  called  a con- 
verging meniscus. 

4.  Plano-concave. 

5.  Biconcave. 

6.  Diverging  concavo-convex,  called  also  a diverg- 
ing meniscus. 

Lenses  maybe  looked  upon  as  made  up  of  a number 
of  prisms  with  different  refracting  angles — convex 
lenses,  of  piison-  placed  with  their  bases  together; 
concave  lenses,  of  prisms  with  their  edges  together. 

A raj'  passing  from  a less  refracting  medium  (as 
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air)  through  a lens,  is  deviated  towards  the  thickest 
p u t,  therefore  the  first  three  lenses,  which  are  thickest 
at  the  centre,  are  called  converging  ; and  the  others, 
which  are  thickest  at  the  borders,  diverging . 


Kio.  12. 
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A line  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  lens 
(called  the  optical  centre),  at  right  angles  to  the  sur- 
faces of  the  lens,  is  termed  the  principal  mix,  and  any 
ray  passing  through  that  axis  is  not  rjfi  acted. 

All  other  rays  undergo  more  or  lees  refraction. 

Rays  passing  through  the  optical  centre  of  a lens, 
but  not  through  the  principal  axis,  suffer  slight  devia- 
tion, but  emerge  in  I he  same  fiTcetion  as  they  entered. 
These  are  called  secondary  ares  (Fig.  13).  The 
deviation  in  thin  lenses  is  so  slight  that  they  are 
usually  assumed  to  pa^s  through  in  a straight  line. 

Parallel  rays  falling  on  a biconvex  lens  are  ren- 
dered convergent ; thus  in  Fig.  14  the  rays  a,  b,  c 
strike  the  surface  of  the  lens  (l)  at  the  points  d,  e,  f ; 
the  centra  ray  (b)  falls  on  the  lens  at  e perpendicular 
to  its  surface,  and  therefore  passes  through  in  a 
stra’gb;  l|nei  it  also  emerges  from  the  lens  at  right 
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angles  to  its  opposite  surface,  and  so  continues  its 
course  without  deviation;  "but  the  ray  A strikes  the 
surface  of  the  lens  obliquely  at  d,  and  as  the  ray  is 
passing  from  one  medium  (air)  to  another  (glass) 
Fig.  13. 


Lens  with  secondary  axes  undergoing  slight  deviation. 

which  is  of  greater  density,  it  is  bent  towards  the 
perpendicular  of  the  surface  of  the  lens,  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  m k ; the  ray  after  deviation  passes  through 
the  lens,  striking  its  opposite  surface  obliquely  at  o, 

Fig.  14. 


and  as  it  leases  the  lens,  enters  the  rarer  medium 
(air),  being  deflected  from  the  perpendicular  n o ; it 
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is  now  directed  to  h,  where  it  meets  the  central  ray 

bh;  ray  c,  after  undergoing  similar  refractions,  meets 

the  other  rays  at  H,  and  so  also  all  parallel  rays  falling 

nil  f lm  1 /_  \ 


on  the  biconvex  lens  (l). 


Parallel  rays,  therefore,  passing  through  a convex 
lens  (l)  are  brought  to  a focus  at  a certain  fixed  point 


Fio.  15. 


(a)  beyond  the  lens;  this  point  is  the  principal  focus 
aud  the  distance  of  this  focus  from  the  lei  s is  called 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

Rays  from  a luminous  point  placed  at  the  principal 
lenses  ^ Cmerge  aS  Parallel  after  pi  ssing  through  the 

Divergent  rays  from  a point  ,V  outside  the  princi- 
pal ocus  (f,  big.  16)  meet  et  a distance  beyond  (f/) 
the  principal  focus  on  che  other  side  of  the  lens  (l) 
and  if  the  distance  of  the  luminous  point  (b)  is  equal 
to  twice  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  the  rays  will  focus 
at  a point  (c)  the  same  distance  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  lens ; rcys  coming  from  c would  also  focus  at 
b : they  are  therefore  called  conjugate  foci,  for 
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If  the  luminous  point  (d)  be  between  the  lens  and 
the  principal  focus  (f),  then  the  rays  will  issue  from 
the  lens  divergent,  though  less  so  than  before  enter- 
ing it ; and  if  we  prolong  them  backwards  they  will 


Fig.  16. 


meet  at  a point  (h)  further  from  the  lens  than  the 
point  d ; h will  therefore  be  the  virtual  focus  of  d,  and 
the  conjugate  focus  of  d may  be  spoken  of  as  negative. 

Biconvex  lenses  have  therefore  two  principal  loci, 
f and  f',  one  on  either  side,  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  centre. 

In  ordinary  lenses,  and  those  in  which  ihe  radii  of 
the  two  surfaces  are  nearly  equal,  the  principal  focus 
closely  coincides  with  the  centre  of  curvature. 

We  have  assumed  the  luminous  pcmt  to  be  situated 
on  the  principal  axis;  supposing,  however,  it  be  to  one 
side  of  it  as  at  e (Fig.  17),  then  the  line  (e  f)  passing 
through  the  optical  centre  (c)  of  the  lens  (l)  is  a 
secondary  axis,  and  thQ  focus  of  the  point  e will  be 
found  somewhere  on  this  line,  say  at  f,  so  that  what 
has  been  said  respecting  the  focus  of  a luminous  point 
on  the  principal  axis  (a  b)  is  equally  true  for  points 
on  a secondary  axis,  provided  always  that  the  inclina- 
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tion  of  this  secondary  axis  is  not  too  great,  when  the 
focus  will  become  imperfect  on  account  of  the 
spherical  aberration  which  will  be  produced. 


Fig.  17. 


In  biconcave  lenses  the  foci  are  always  virtual 
whatever  the  distance  of  the  object. 

Rays  of  light  parallel  to  the  axis  diverge  after 
refraction,  and  if  their  direction  be  continued  back- 
ward they  will  meet  at  a point  termed  the  principal 
focus  (Fig.  18,  f). 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19  shows  the  refraction  of  parallel  rays  by  a 
biconcave  lens  (l)  ; tho  centre  ray  b strikes  the  lens 
at  e perpendicular  to  its  surface,  passing  through 
without  refraction,  and  as  it  emerges  from  the  oppo- 
site s:da  of  the  lens  perpendicular  to  its  surface,  it 
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continues  in  a straight  line  ; the  ray  a strikes  the  lens 
obliquely  at  d and  is  refracted  towards  the  perpen- 
dicular, shown  by  the  dotted  line  G h ; the  ray  after 


Fig.  19. 


deviation  passes  through  the  lens  to  k,  where,  on 
entering  the  medium  of  less  density  obliquely,  it  is 
refracted  from  the  perpendicular  o p,  in  the  direction 
k m ; the  same  takes  place  with  ray  c at  f and  n , so 
also  with  all  intermediate  parallel  rays. 

Formation  of  Images. — To  illustrate  the  formation 
of  images  the  following  simple  experiment  may  be 
carried  out : — Take  a screen  with  a sm  iV  perforation 
and  place  on  one  side  of  it  a candle,  and  on  the 
other  side  a sheet  of  white  cardboard  at  a suitable 
distance  to  receive  any  image : rays  diverge  from 
the  candle  in  all  directiors,  most  of  those  falling 
on  the  screen  are  intercepted  by  it;  but  some  few 
pass  through  the  perforation  and  form  an  image  of 
the  candle  on  the  cardboard,  the  image  being  in- 
verted because  the  rays  cross  each  other  at  the 
orifice.  It  can  further  be  shown  that  when  the 
candle  and  cardboard  are  equally  distant  from  the 
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perforated  screen,  the  candle  flame  and  its  image  will 
be  of  the  same  size.  If  the  cardboard  be  moved 
further  from  the  screen  the  image  is  enlarged,  if 
it  be  moved  nearer  it  is  diminished ; if  we  make  a 


Fig.  20 


dozen  perforations  in  the  screen,  a dozen  ima^TS 
will  be  found  on  the  cardboard,  if  a hundred  then  a 
hundred ; but  if  the  apertures  are  so  close  together 
that  the  images  overlap,  then  instead  oc  so  many 
distinct  images  we  get  a general  ilium:' nation  of  the 
cardboard. 

The  image  of  an  object  is  the  collection  of  the  foci 
of  its  several  points ; the  images  formed  by  lenses 
are,  as  in  the  case  of  the  foci,  real  or  virtual.  Images 
formed,  therefore,  by  convex  lenses  may  be  real  oi 
virtual. 

In  Fig.  21,  let  a d be  a candle  situated  at  an 
infinite  distance;  horn  the  extremities  of  a b draw 
two  lines  passing  through  the  optical  centre  (c)  of  a 
biconvex  lens,  then  the  image  of  a will  be  formed 
somewhere  on  the  line  a c a (termed  a secondary  axis), 
say  at  a ; the  image  of  b will  be  formed  on  the  line 
b c b.  eay  at  b ; therefore  b a is  a small  inverted  image 
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of  tlio  candle  a b,  formed  at  tlie  principal  focus  of  the 
convex  lens.  Had  the  candle  been  placed  at  twice 
the  focal  distance  of  the  lens,  then  its  inverted  image 

Fio.  21. 


Ileal  inverted  image  formed  by  convex  lens. 

would  be  formed  at  a corresponding  point  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lens,  and  would  be  of  the  same 
size  as  the  object. 

If  the  candle  be  at  the  principal  focus  (f),  then  the 
image  is  at  an  infinite  distance,  the  rays  after  refrac- 
tion being  parallel. 

If,  however,  the  candle  (a  B)be  nearer  the  hn3  than 


1 to.  22, 


Virtual  image  formed  by  convex  lens. 

the  focus,  then  the  rays  which  diverge  from  the  candle, 
will,  after  rising  through  the  convex  lens,  be  still 
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divergent,  so  that  no  image  is  formed ; an  eye  placed 
at  e would  receive  the  rays  from  a b as  if  they  came 
from  a b ; a b is  therefore  a virtual  image  of  a b,  erect 
and  larger  than  the  object,  and  formed  on  the  same 
side  of  the  lens  as  the  object. 

Images  formed  by  biconcave  lenses  are  always 
virtual,  erect,  and  smaller  than  the  object.  Let  a b 

Fio.  23. 


Virtual  imago  formed  by  concave  lei'3. 


be  a candle,  and  f the  principal  foe 'is  of  a biconcave 
lens ; draw  from  a b two  lines  through  c,  the  optical 
centre  of  the  lens,  and  lines  also  from  a and  b parallel 
to  the  axis;  after  passing  through  the  lens  they 
diverge  and  have  the  appee^ance  of  coming  from  a b, 
which  is  therefore  the  virtual  image  of  a b. 

A real  image  can  be  projected  on  to  a screen,  but  a 
virtual  one  can  only  be  seen  by  looking  through  the 
lens. 
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CHAPTER  II 

REFRACTION.  ACCOMMODATION.  CONVERGENCE 

The  eye  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  optical  instru- 
ment, a sort  of  photographic  camera,  designed  to  pro- 
duce by  means  of  its  refracting  system  a small  and 
inverted  picture  of  surrounding  objects  upon  the 
retina;  the  stimulation  produced  by  this  picture  on 
the  retina  is  conveyed  through  the  optic  nerve  to  the 
ganglion  cells  of  the  cortex,  that  part  known  as  the 
optical  area ; this  excitation  of  the  ganglion  cells 
becomes  sensation,  and  thus  it  is  here  that  the  object 
seen  comes  within  the  domain  of  consciousness, 
and  the  brain  interprets  the  retinal  impressions 
transmitted  to  it.  Immediately  behind  the  trans- 
parent retina  is  a layer  of  pigment,  which  absorbs 
some  of  the  rays  of  light  as  soon  as  the  image  is 
formed ; were  this  not  so  the  rays  would  be  reflected 
to  other  parts  of  the  retina,  and  cause  much  dazzling, 
considerably  interfering  with  vision  , this  is  the  case 
in  those  persons  who  have  a congenital  absence  of 
pigment,  and  who  are  known  as  albinos. 

The  refracting  system  of  the  eye  is  so  arranged, 
that  very  little  sphe^cul  or  chromatic  aberration 
takes  place,  as  is  the  case  with  ordinary  optical  in- 
struments. 

For  distinct  and  accurate  binocular  vision  the  fol- 
lowing conditions  are  necessary: 
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1.  That  a well-defined  inverted  image  be  formed 
on  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones  at  the  yellow  spot  of 
each  eye. 

2.  That  the  impression  there  received  be  conveyed 
to  the  brain. 

In  a work  of  this  character  the  first  of  these  condi- 
tions alone  concerns  us,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of 
this  the  media  being  transparent — three  important 
factors  call  for  a separate  description,  viz. 

Refraction. 

Accommodation. 

Convergence. 

Refraction. — This  term  is  used  to  express  the  cpcici  1 
condition  of  the  eye  in  a state  of  rest.  There  are 
three  refracting  surfaces  in  the  eye — the  anteiior  sur- 
face of  the  cornea,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens, 
and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  vitreous;  and  three 
refracting  media— the  aqueous,  the  lens,  and  the 
vitreous.  These  together  make  up  the  dioptric 
system,  and  may  for  the  sake  of  simplicity  be  looked 
upon  as  equal  to  a convex  lens  of  about  23  mm.  focus. 
VVhat  was  said  about  convex  lenses  applies  equally  to 
the  eye  as  an  optical  instrument. 

A ray  of  light  falling  on  the  cornea  does  not,  how- 
ever, follow  the  cimple  direction  we  might  imagine 
when  considering  the  eye  merely  as  a lens  of  23  mm. 
focus:  the  eyo  must  be  looked  upon  as  a compound 
refracting  S3  stem,  composed  of  a spherical  surface  and 
a biconvex  lens.  To  enable  us  to  understand  the 
con  ™sc  of  a ray  of  light  through  the  eye,  it  is  necessary 
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to  be  acquainted  with  the  cardinal  points  of  this  com- 
pound system.  Too  much  space  would  be  occupied 
to  explain  how  the  position  of  these  points  is  arrived 
at,  but  it  suffices  to  say  that,  having  first  found  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  cornea  and  then  those  of  the 
lens,  the  cardinal  points  of  the  eye  will  be  the  result 
of  these  two  systems  together. 

The  cardinal  points  of  the  eye  are  six  in  number* 
two  principal  points , two  nodal  points , and  two  prin- 
cipal foci . 

x Tia.  24. 


In  the  above  diagram  of  the  emmetropic  eye  the 
cardinal  points  of  this  compound  system  are  shown, 
all  situated  on  the  optic  axis  (f  a)  : at  b are  two  prin- 
cipal points  situated  s j closely  together  in  the  anterior 
chamber  that  they  may  conveniently  be  looked  upon 
as  one  point;  at  K are  two  nodal  points,  also  close 
together, — for  simplicity  we  shall  consider  them  as 
one  point;  at  f is  the  first  principal  focus,  at  a the 
second  principal  focus.  We  then  have  the  following  : 
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C,  the  cornea ; L,  the  lens ; m,  the  macula  ; o,  the  optic 
nerve;  f a,  the  optic  axis;  b,  the  principal  point;  n, 
the  nodal  point ; h,  the  centre  of  rotation  of  the  eye, 
9*8  mm.  in  front  of  the  retina  ; A,  the  second  principal 
focus ; and  f,  the  first  principal  focus. 

The  nodal  points  correspond  nearly  to  the  optical 
centre  of  the  refracting  system,  the  axis  ray  passing 
through  these  points  is  not  refracted ; every  ray 
directed  to  the  fiist  nodal  point  appears  after  refrac- 
tion to  come  from  the  second  point,  and  continues  in 
the  same  direction  to  that  which  it  first  had:  the 
nodal  points  in  the  eye  are  situated  about  7 mm. 
behind  the  cornea  (Fig.  24,  n). 

Ike  principal  points. — When  an  incident  ray  passes 
through  the  first  principal  point,  the  corresponding 
emergent  ray  passes  through  the  second  principal 
point,  but  the  incident  and  emergent  rays  are  not 
parallel ; the  principal  points  are  situated  about  2 mm. 
behind  the  cornea  (Fig.  24,  b). 

The  first  principal  fonts  is  that  point  on  the  axis 
where  rays  parallel  in  the  vitreous  meet ; this  point  is 
about  13*7  mm.  in  front  of  the  cornea  (Fig.  24,  f). 

A vertical  line  passing  through  this  point  is  called 
the  first  principal  plane. 

The  second  principal  focus  is  that  point  on  the  axis 
where  parallel  r ays  meet  after  passing  through  the 
eye,  22*8  mm.  behind  the  cornea  (Fig.  24,  a). 

A vertical  line  passing  through  this  point  is  called 
the  second  principal  plane . 

A luminous  point  placed  above  the  principal  axis 
lias  its  image  formed  on  the  retina  below  this  axis  , and 
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inversely,  the  image  of  a point  below  the  principal 
axis  will  be  formed  above  it.  If  we  replace  these 
two  points  by  an  object  the  same  thing  occurs,  and  we 
get  an  inverted  image  (Fig.  25)  : it  is  essential  that 
the  method  of  formation  of  these  inverted  images  be 
thoroughly  understood. 

From  every  point  of  a i object  abc  proceed  diver- 
gent rays.  Some  of  those  rays  coming  from  a,  pass 
through  the  pupil,  and  being  refracted  by  the  dioptnc 
system,  come  to  a focus  on  the  retina  at  a;  some 
coming  from  B,  focus  at  b,  and  some  from  c at  c.  In 


Fig.  25. 


the  same  way  rays  come  from  every  part  of  the  object 
as  divergent  rays,  and  are  brought  to  a focus  on  the 
retina ; so  that  the  retina,  being  exactly  at  the  focal 
distance  of  the  refracting  system,  receives  a well- 
defined  inverted  image 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  as  to  why  images 
which  are  formed  hi  an  inverted  position  on  the  retina 
should  be  seen  upright,  and  all  sorts  of  ingenious 
explanations  have  from  time  to  time  been  given.  The 
whole  thing  is  entirely  a matter  of  education  and  ex- 
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perience,  which  is  supplemented  and  corroborated  by 
the  sense  of  touch.  We  have  no  direct  cognizance  of 
the  image  on  the  retina,  nor  of  the  position  of  its 
different  parts,  but  only  of  the  stimulation  of  the 
retina  produced  by  the  image;  this  stimulation  is 
conducted  by  the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain,  producing 
there  certain  molecular  changes.  We  do  not  actually 
see  the  retinal  image,  but  the  eye  receives  the  rays 
emanating  from  the  object  looked  at,  and  we  refer  the 
sensation  in  the  direction  of  these  rays;  thus,  if  an 
image  is  formed  on  the  upper  part  of  our  retina,  we 
refer  the  sensation  downwards  from  which  the  rays 
must  have  come. 

The  great  advantage  of  inverted  images  is,  that  for 
a given-sized  pupil  a much  larger  retinal  picture  can 
be  formed  than  would  be  the  case  if  no  diversion 
took  place;  for  in  the  latter  case  all  images  must 
necessarily  occupy  a smaller  space  on  the  retina  than 
the  size  of  the  pupil. 

The  refraction  of  the  eye  is  said  to  be  normal  when 
parallel  rays  are  united  exactly  on  the  layer  of  rods 
and  cones  of  the  retina ; ^ other  words,  when  the 
retina  is  situated  exactly  at  the  principal  focal  dis- 
tance of  the  refracting  system  of  the  eye.  This 
condition  is  called  erametrojpia  (ip,  within  ; jiirpov, 
measure;  &$,  tho  *ye)  (Fig.  26,  a).  If  parallel  rays 
are  focussed  behind  or  in  front  of  the  retina,  then  the 
term  ametropia  (a,  priv. ; ptrpov,  measure;  w\f,  the 
eye)  is  csaa,  and  of  this  there  are  two  opposite 
varieties : 

Tfypermetropia,  when  the  eyeball  is  so  short  that 
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parallel  rays  are  brought  to  a focus  behind  the  retina 


(Fig.  26,  b). 


Fin.  2T. 


/ / 


/.  Emmetropic  eye.  b.  llypermetropic  eye.  c.  Myopic  eye. 


r . 

Myopia,  when  the  eyeball  is  too  long,  so  that  parallel 


rays  focus  in  front  of  the  retina  (Fig.  26,  c). 

Emmet r op i a in  a strict  mathematical  sense  is  very 
rare. 

If  we  represent  the  ey^  by  a biconvex  lens,  and  the 
retina  by  a screen ; then  it  will  correspond  to  emme- 
tropia  when  the  screen  is  situated  at  the  principal 
focus  of  the  lens,  as  e,  Fig.  27 ; we  represent  liyper- 
metropia  (h)  by  bringing  forward  the  screen,  and 
myopia  (m)  by  moving  it  further  away  from  the  lens. 

In  al?  pye s,  vision  ranges  from  the  far  point  or 
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punctnm  remotum  (which  in  the  emmetropic  eye  is  at 
infinity)  to  the  near  point  or  punctum  proximum. 


Fig.  27. 


Convex  lens  of  23  mm.  focus.  Parallel  rays  focus  at  E 
(emmetropia)  on  the  screen,  forming  a well-defined  image 
of  the  object  from  which  rays  come;  at  u (hypermetropia) 
they  form  a diffusion  patch  instead  of  an  image.  M (my- 
opia),  also  a diffusion  patch,  the  rays  having  crossed  art* 
become  divergent. 

The  near  point  varies  in  the  normal  eye  recording 
to  the  amount  of  the  accommodation,  receding*  gradu- 
ally as  age  advances ; when  it  has  receded  beyond 
22  cm.  (which  usually  occurs  in  the  emmetropic  eye 
about  the  age  of  forty-five)  the  condition  is  spoken  of 
as  'presbyoi)i<i . 

Infinity  is  any  distance  beyond  six  metres,  the  rays 
coming  from  a point  at  e**  beyond  that  distance  being 
parallel  or  almost  so. 

The  emmetropic  eye,  therefore,  has  its  far  point,  or 
punctum  remotum,  situated  at  infinity ; the  hyperme- 
tropic eye  has  its  punctum  remotum  beyond  infinity, 
and  the  myopic  eye  has  its  punctum  remotum  at  a 
finite  distance. 

Generally  the  two  eyes  are  similar  in  their  refrac- 
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tion,  though  sometimes  there  is  a very  great  difference. 
One  eye  may  be  hypermetropic,  the  other  myopic; 
or  one  emmetropic,  the  other  ametropic.  Anisome- 
tropia is  the  term  used  when  the  two  eyes  thus  vary 
in  their  refraction. 

There  may  be  differences  also  in  the  refraction  of 
the  different  meridians  of  the  same  eye — astigmatism. 

In  all  forms  of  ametropia  the  acuteness  of  vision  is 
liable  to  be  diminished.  The  visual  acuteness  usually 
decreases  slightly  as  age  advances,  without  any  dis- 
ease. 

The  visual  acuteness  refers  always  to  central  vision. 
The  yellow  spot  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  retina, 
and  the  sensibility  diminishes  rapidly  towards  the 
periphery.  The  acuteness  is  measured  by  the  size  of 
the  visual  angle,  that  is  the  angle  formed  at  the  ul- 
terior nodal  point,  which  point  closely  coincides  with 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and  is  abom  15  mm. 
in  front  of  the  yellow  spot. 

In  Fig.  28,  let  c D be  an  object  for  which  the  eye  is 

Fig.  28. 


accommodated.  The  lines  c c,  d d,  drawn  from  the 
extremities  of  the  object,  cross  at  the  nodal  point  n. 
The  angle  cnd  will  be  the  visual  angle  under  which 
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the  object  c d is  seen.  The  size  of  the  angle  depends 
upon  the  distance  of  the  object  as  well  as  upon  its 
magnitude,  and  the  size  of  the  image  thus  formed  on 
the  retina  will  also  depend  upon  the  antero-posterior 
length  of  the  eyeball. 

Thus  an  object  a b,  which  is  as  large  as  c d,  but 
nearer  to  the  eye,  will  be  seen  under  a larger  angle, 
the  angle  a n b being  greater  than  the  angle  cnd,  It 
is  also  clear  that  the  image  formed  on  the  retina  will 
be  smaller  at  l,when  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of 
the  eye  is  less,  as  in  hypermet/opia,  than  it  is  at  2 in 
emmetropia,  and  that  it  will  be  larger  in  myopia,  as 
at  3,  where  the  eyeball  is  elongated.  It  is,  therefore, 
easy  to  understand  that  a patient  maybe  able  to  reao 
the  smallest  type  and  still  have  some  defect  of  refrac- 
tion, unless  the  type  bo  read  at  its  proper  distance 
(see  Fig.  35). 

It  is  by  the  unconscious  comparison  of  things 
of  known  size,  and  the  amount  o*  accommodation 
brought  into  play,  that  we  are  able  to  estimate  the 
distance  of  objects,  and  not  by  tho  visual  angle  alone. 

Objects  must  therefore  be  of  » certain  size,  and  it 
has  been  proved  that  to  enable  us  to  see  a complex 
figure  like  a letter  distinctly,  each  part  of  the  figure 
must  be  separated  from  the  other  parts  by  an  interval 
equal  to  not  less  than  the  arc  subtending  an  angle  of 
V at  the  nodal  poiYit. 

It  has  been  shown  (Fig.  26,  b)  that  in  the 
hypermetropic  eye  in  a state  of  rest,  parallel  rays  are 
brought  to  a focus  behind  the  retina,  so  that  instead 
of  a c lear,  well-defined  image,  we  get  a circle  of  dif- 
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fusion.  Convex  glasses  render  parallel  rays  passing 
through  them  convergent,  so  that  by  placing  a lens 
of  the  right  strength  in  front  of  the  hyperme- 
tropic eye,  we  bring  forward  its  focus  on  to  the  retina. 

In  myopia  (Fig.  26,  c)  the  focus  for  parallel  rays 
is  in  front  of  the  retina;  concave  glasses  render 
parallel  rays  passing  through  them  divergent,  so  that 
the  proper  concave  glass  will  carry  back  the  focus  on 
to  the  retina. 

Lenses. — The  lenses  used  for  estimating  the  visual 
acuteness  consist  of  two  kinds,  spherical  and  cylin- 
drical. Spherical  lenses  were  until  recently  numbered 
according  to  their  radii  of  curvature,  which  was 
considered  as  equal  to  their  focal  length  in  inches, 
a glass  of  1-inch  focus  being  taken  as  a standard.  To 
this  plan  there  were  several  objections.  The  standar  \ 
glass  being  a strong  one,  weaker  glasses  had  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  fractions.  Thus  a glass  of  4-inch  focus  was 
one  fourth  the  strength  of  the  standard  1 inch,  a ad  was 
expressed  as  In  addition  to  the  trouble  and  incon- 
venience of  working  with  fractions,  tne  intervals 
between  the  lenses  were  most  irregular,  and,  moreover, 
the  inches  of  different  countries  vary.  At  the  Oph- 
thalmological  Congress  in  1872  it  was  decided  to  adopt 
a metrical  scale  of  measurement.  A lens  of  1 -metre 
focus  is  taken  as  the  unit,  end  is  called  a dioptre;  a weak 
instead  of  a strong  glass  therefore  becoming  the  unit, 
a lens  of  two  dioptres  is  twice  the  strength  of  the 
former,  and  has  a focal  length  of  half  a metre.  Thus 
each  lens  is  cumbered  according  to  its  refracting 
power,  and  not,  as  in  the  old  system,  according  to  its 
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focal  length  ; so  that  we  have  a series  composed  of 
equidistant  terms.  The  numbers  1 to  20  indicate  the 
uniformly  increasing  power  of  the  glasses. 

The  focal  length  of  a lens  is  not  expressed  in  the 
dioptric  measurement ; we  have  only  to  remember  that 
it  is  the  inverse  of  the  refracting  power,  so  that  by 
dividing  100  cm.  by  the  number  of  the  lens  we  obtain 
its  focal  length  in  centimetres  : for  example,  if  the 
strength  of  the  lens  be  2 D.,  then  the  focal  length  will 
be  50  cm. ; if  10  D.,  then  10  cm. 

The  intervals  between  dioptres  is  somewhat  large, 
so  that  decimals,  ’25,  -50,  -75  of  a dioptre,  are  intro- 
duced ; these  work  easily. 

Convex  glasses  magnify,  and  concave  ones  diminish 
the  size  of  objects. 

The  cylindrical  lens  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  ; 
it  consists  of  a lens  one  surface  of  which  is  usually 
plane  while  the  other  is  the  segment  of  a cylinder, 
and  may  be  either  convex  or  concave:  if  a convex 
cylinder  be  held  vertically,  the  vortical  meridian  will 
be  plane,  exercising  no  influence  on  rays  passing 
through  it  in  that  meridian;  while  the  horizontal 
meridian  will  be  convex,  and  will  act  as  such  on  rays 
passing  through  it.  The  axis  of  the  cylinders  is 
usually  indicated  by  a portion  of  the  lens  on  each 
side  being  ground  parallel  to  its  axis. 

Accommodation. — In  the  normal  eye,  in  a condition 
of  complete  repose,  parallel  rays  come  to  a focus 
exactly  on  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina,  and  the 
object  from  which  the  rays  come  is  therefore  seen 
distinctly. 
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Rays  from  a near  object  proceed  in  a divergent 
direction,  and  come  to  a focus  behind  the  retina ; the 
object  would  not  then  be  clearly  seen  unless  the  eye 
possessed  within  itself  the  power  of  bringing  rays 
which  are  more  or  less  divergent  into  union  on  the 
retina. 

This  power  of  altering  the  focus  of  the  eye  is  called 
accommodation , and  is  due  to  an  alteration  in  the  form 
of  the  lens.  That  the  eye  possesses  this  power  can 
easily  be  proved  in  many  ways,  apart  from  the  con- 
scious muscular  effort;  perhaps  as  simple  a way  as 
any  to  demonstrate  it  to  one’s  self  is  to  look  through 
a net  held  a short  distance  off  at  some  distant  object. 
Either  the  net  or  the  object  can  be  seen  distinctly, 
but  not  both  at  once.  If  the  meshes  of  the  net  be 
looked  at,  then  the  distant  object  becomes  indistinct, 
and  on  looking  at  the  object  the  meshes  become  eon- 
fused. 

Accommodation,  therefore,  increases  the  retraction 
of  the  eye,  and  adapts  it  to  near  objects.  The  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  lens  during  accommodation 
are — 

1st.  The  anterior  surface  becomes  more  convex  and 
approaches  the  cornea. 

2nd.  The  posterior  surface  becomes  slightly  more 
convex,  but  remains  the  rame  distance  from  the  cornea. 
That  these  changes  take  place  may  be  proved  in 
the  following  maoner: — A lighted  candle,  or  other 
convenient  object,  being  held  on  one  side  of  the  eye, 
so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  30°  with  its  visual  axis,  an 
observer  looking  into  the  eye  from  a corresponding 
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position  on  the  other  side,  will  see  three  images  of 
the  flame:  the  first  upright,  formed  by  the  cornea; 
the  second  larger,  upright,  and  formed  by  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens ; the  third  smaller  and  inverted, 
formed  by  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  When 
accommodation  is  put  in  force,  images  one  and  three 
remain  unchanged  in  shape  and  position ; image  two, 
which  is  that  formed  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens,  becomes  smaller,  more  distinct,  and  approaches 
image  one,  proving  that  this  surface  of  the  lens  has 
become  more  convex  and  has  approached  the  cornea. 
In  an  emmetropic  eye  adapted  for  infinity,  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  lens  is  10  mm.;  when  accommodated 
for  an  object  13*5  cm.  off  it  is  changed  to  6 mm 

During  accommodation  the  pupil  becomes  smaller, 
the  central  part  of  the  iris  advances,  wiJlc  the  peri- 
pheral part  slightly  recedes. 

The  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the  lens  is  due  to 
the  contraction  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  which  draws 
forward  the  choroid,  thereby  relaxing  the  suspensory 
ligament,  and  allowing  the  elasticity  of  the  lens  to 
come  into  play.  This  elasticity  is  due  to  the  peculiar 
watch-spring  arrangement  of  the  lens  fibres. 

When  the  ciliary  muscle  is  relaxed,  the  suspensory 
ligament  returns  t(  its  former  state  of  tension,  and  so 
tightens  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule,  flattening 
the  front  surface  of  the  lens.* 

* Anothei  t»  cory  of  accommodation  is  Tscherning’s,  whose  experi- 
ments );^ve  led  him  to  believe  that  when  the  ciliary  muscle  contracts 
it  increases  the  tension  of  the  zonula,  and  alters  the  lens  surface  from 
a spherical  to  a hyperboloid  form. 
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When  the  muscle  is  relaxed  to  its  uttermost,  the 
lens  has  assumed  its  least  convexity,  and  the  eye  is 
then  adapted  for  its  far  point  ( punctum  remotum)  (r). 

In  this  condition  the  eye  is  spoken  of  as  being  in  a 
state  of  complete  repose. 

In  the  emmetropic  eye  the  punctum  remotum  is 
situated  at  infinity. 

Fio.  29. 


Diagram  of  lens,  cornea,  &c.  The  right  half  U represented 
as  in  a state  of  accommodation,  the  left  half  at  rr.si, 

A.  The  anterior  chamber,  c.  The  cornea.  L.  The  Uns. 

V.  The  vitreous  humour.  I.  The  iris.  at.  Ciliary  muscle. 

When  the  ciliary  muscle  has  contracted  as  much  as 
it  can,  the  lens  has  assumed  its  greatest  convexity, 
and  its  maximum  amount  of  accommodation  is  in 
force.  The  eye  is  now  adapted  for  the  nearest  point 
which  can  be  seen  distinctly;  this  is  called  the  punctum 
proximum  (p). 

The  position  of  the  punctum  proximum  can  be 
determined  m several  ways ; the  ordinary  plan  is  to 
place  in  the  patient’s  hand  the  small  test  type,  and 
note  the  shortest  distance  at  which  he  can  read  No.  1 
with  each  eye  separately.  Or  we  may  measure  its  posi- 
tion with  *Iie  wire  ontometer,  which  consists  of  a steel 
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frame  crossed  by  thin  vertical  wires ; this  is  supported 
in  a handle  to  which  a tape  measure  is  attached ; the 
tape  is  placed  against  the  temple,  and  held  there  while 
the  frame  is  made  gradually  to  recede  from  the 
patient’s  eye  we  are  examining,  stopping  as  soon  as 
the  wires  become  distinct,  and  reading  off  the  number 
of  centimetres  on  the  measure.  Another  excellent 
plan  by  which  to  find  the  position  of  the  punctum 
proximum  is  that  of  Scheiner : close  in  front  of  the 
eye  we  wish  to  examine  is  placed  a card  pierced  witli 
two  small  pinholes,  which  must  not  be  further  apart 
than  the  diameter  of  the  pupil ; through  these  two 
holes  the  patient  is  directed  to  look  at  a pin  held 
about  one  metre  away  (the  other  eye  is  of  course  ex  • 
eluded  from  vision  during  the  experiment) ; the  pin 
will  be  clearly  and  distinctly  seen.  We  then  gradually 
approach  it  to  the  eye : at  a certain  place  it  will  be- 
come double:  the  point  at  which  tl;e  nn  ceases  to 
appear  single  will  be  the  punctum  proximum. 

In  Fig.  30  the  biconvex  lens  t.  represents  the  eye, 

Fig,  P0. 


i>  the  perforated  card,  r the  pin,  e e'  the  two  sets  of 
ray:?  from  p,  which  focus  exactly  at  b,  the  retina.  If, 
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however,  the  pin  be  brought  nearer,  so  that  the  accom- 
modation is  unable  to  focus  the  two  sets  of  rays,  they 
will  form,  instead  of  one,  two  images  of  the  pin  on  the 
retina  as  at  a.  These  will  be  projected  outwards  as 
crossed  images. 

The  space  between  the  punctum  remotum  and  the 
punctum  proximum  is  called  the  range  of  accommoda- 
tion. 

The  force  necessary  to  change  the  eye  from  its 
punctum  remotum  to  its  punctum  proximum  is  styled 
the  amplitude  of  accommodation.  The  amplitude  of 
accommodation,  therefore,  is  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  refracting  power  of  the  eye  when  in  a 
state  of  complete  repose,  and  when  its  maximum 
amount  of  accommodation  is  in  force,  and  may  be  ex- 
pressed by  the  formula 

a = p — r. 

A convex  glass  placed  in  front  of  the  eye  produces 
the  same  effect  as  accommodation,  i.  e.  it  increases  its 
refraction  and  adapts  the  eye  for  nearer  objects.  We 
can  easily  understand  that  the  lenc  which  enables  an 
eye  to  see  at  its  near  point  withouo  accommodating 
is  a measure  of  the  amphtude  of  accommodation, 
giving  to  rays  which  come  from  the  near  point  a 
direction  as  if  they  came  from  the  far  point. 

The  amplitude  of  accommodation  is  much  the  same 
in  every  kind  of  refraction.  If  we  wish  to  measure 
it  in  an  emmetrove,  we  have  merely  to  find  the  nearest 
point  at  which  the  patient  can  read  small  print.  A 
lens  whoso  focal  distance  corresponds  to  this  is  a 
measure  of  the  amplitude  of  accommodation.  Thus, 
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supposing  20  cm.  tlie  nearest  distance  at  which  he 
is  able  to  read  small  print,  we  divide  this  into  100  cm. 
to  find  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  = 5 D.); 
and  in  this  case  a lens  of  5 D.  is  the  measure  of  the 
amplitude  of  accommodation. 

Or  we  can  measure  it  in  an  inverse  manner  by 
looking  at  a distant  object  through  a concave  glass; 
the  strongest  with  which  we  can  see  this  distant 
object  distinctly  is  the  amplitude  of  accommodation, 
the  concave  lens  giving  to  parallel  rays  coming  from 
the  distant  object  such  an  amount  of  divergence  as 
if  they  came  from  a point  situated  at  the  principal 
focal  distance  of  this  glass. 

Therefore  the  amplitude  of  accommodation  in 
emmetropia  is  equal  to  the  refraction  when  adapted 
to  its  punctum  proximum,  and  may  be  expressed  by 
the  formula 

a = p — qo* 
or  a = p — Q 
or  a = p 

The  Accommodation  of  H \jrcrme  tropes, — A hyper- 
metrope  requires  some  of  his  accommodation  for  dis- 
tant objects ; we  must  therefore,  in  order  to  find  the 
amplitude  of  accommodation  in  his  case,  add  on  to 
the  lens  whose  focal  length  equals  the  distance  of  the 
near  point,  that  convex  lens  which  enables  him  to  see 
distant  objects  without  his  accommodation,  and  we 
express  it  by  the  formula 

a — p — r)  = j)  -f-  r. 

Thus,  to  take  an  example,  we  will  assume  the 

* jo  is  the  sign  for  expressing  infinity. 
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patient’s  near  point  to  be  25  cm.  = 4 D.),  and 
that  he  has  to  use  4 D.  of  accommodation  for  distant 
objects;  then  the  amplitude  of  his  accommodation 
would  be  4 D.  + 4 D.  = 8 D. 

a = 4D.  - (-  4D.)  = 8C. 

The  Accommodation  of  Myopes. — In  a myope  we 
have  to  subtract  the  glass  which  enables  him  to  see 
clearly  distant  objects,  from  that  whose  focal  length 
equals  the  distance  of  the  near  point.  The  formula 

will  then  be 

a = p — r. 

Thus,  to  find  the  amplitude  of  accommodation  in  a 
myope  of  2 D.,  the  near  point  being  at  10  cm.,  we 

subtract  from  (\°xr  = 10)  10  D-  the  amount  of  thc 
myopia,  2 D.,  and  the  resulting  8 D.  is  therefore  the 
amplitude  of  accommodation. 

a = 10  D.  — 2D.  — 8 I). 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that,  with  the  san.o  amplitude 
of  accommodation,  the  near  point  is  further  away  in 
liypermetropia  than  in  emmetropia  and  further  in 
emmetropia  than  in  myopia.  Thus  an  emmetrope, 
with  an  amplitude  of  accommodation  of  5 D.,  would 
have  his  near  point  at  ( --jp  = 20)  20  cm. ; a liypei- 
metrope  of  2 D.,  whoso  amplitude  equalled  5 D.,  would 
require  to  use  2 D.  of  1 is  accommodation  for  distance, 
leaving  him  3 D.,  which  would  bring  his  near  point  to 
(inn  = 33)  33  cm.;  and  a myope  of  2 D.,  who  would 
require  a concave  glass  of  this  strength  to  enable  him 
to  see  at  a distance,  would  have  a near  point  of  14  cm. 
(J.no  14)  with  the  same  amplitude. 


4U  the  refraction  of  the  eye 

Accommodation  is  spoken  of  as  absolute,  binocular, 
and  relative . 

Absolute  is  the  amount  of  accommodation  which 
one  eye  can  exert  when  the  other  is  excluded  from 
vision. 

Binocular,  that  which  the  two  eyes  can  exert  to- 
gether, being  allowed  at  the  same  time  to  converge. 

Relative,  that  which  the  two  eyes  can  exert  to- 
gether for  any  given  convergence  of  the  visual  lines. 

Fig.  31. 

Dioptres. 


Diagram  showing  by  the  number  of  spares  througli  which 
the  thick  lines  pass,  the  amplitude  of  accommodation  at 
different  ages  in  emmetrop.'a.  The  figures  above  represent 
the  amount  of  accommodation ; those  below,  the  near 
point;  and  those  on  the  ’.eft,  the  age  of  the  individual. 

Fig.  31  diagrammatically  represents  the  amplitude 
of  accommodation  in  emmetropia. 

As  age  advances  the  elasticity  of  the  lens  dimin- 
ishes, the  accommodation  therefore  becomes  less,  and 
the  neat  point  gradually  recedes.  These  changes 
comm  m ce  at  a very  early  age,  long  before  the  indi- 
t'd ml  has  come  to  maturity, 
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The  following  table  gives  the  amplitude  of  accom- 
modation at  different  ages  as  shown  in  Fig.  89, 

p.  188. 


Years. 

Amplitude  of  accommodation 

10 

. 14  D. 

15 

. 12  D. 

20 

. 10  D. 

30 

. 7 D. 

40 

. 4-5  D. 

50 

. 2-5  D. 

00 

. 1 D. 

75 

0 

Convergence. — This  is 

tlie  remaining  element  of  clis- 

tinct  binocular  vision, 

and  with  this  function  the 

accommodation  is  very  intimately  linked,  so  that 
usually  for  every  increase  of  the  convergence  a certain 
increase  in  the  accommodation  takes  place. 

Convergence  is  the  power  of  directing  tee  visual 
axes  of  the  two  eyes  to  a point  nearer  than  infinity, 
and  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  internal 
recti  muscles. 

When  the  eyes  are  completely  a.'-  rest,  the  optic  axes 
are  either  parallel,  or  more  usually  slightly  divergent. 
The  angle  thus  formed  between  the  visual  and  the 
optic  axis  is  called  the  angle  a,  and  varies  according 
to  the  refraction  of  the  eye.  In  emmetropia  the  angle 
is  usually  about  o ' • in  hypermetropia  it  is  greater, 
sometimes  as  much  as  7°  or  8°,  giving  to  the  eyes  an 
appearance  ol  divergence;  in  myopia  the  angle  is 
less,  often  about  2°,  or  the  optic  axis  may,  even  in 
extreme  cases,  fall  on  the  inside  of  the  visual  axis, 
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when  the  angle  a is  spoken  of  as  negative  (p.  203) ; 
so  that  in  myopia  there  is  frequently  an  appearance 
of  convergence,  giving  one  the  idea  of  a convergent 
squint;  hence  the  mere  look  of  the  patient’s  eyes 
with  regard  to  their  axes  is  not  always  quite  reliable. 

The  object  of  convergence  is  the  directing  of  the 
yellow  spot  in  each  eye  towards  the  same  point,  so  as 
to  produce  singleness  of  vision;  diplopia,  or  double 
vision,  at  once  results  when  the  image  of  an  object 
is  formed  on  parts  of  the  retina  which  do  not  exactly 
correspond  in  the  two  eyes. 

To  test  the  power  of  convergence  prisms  are  held 
with  their  bases  outwards.  The  strongest  prism 
which  it  is  possible  to  overcome,  that  is  the  prism 
which  does  not  produce  diplopia  on  looking  through 
it  at  a distant  object,  is  the  measure  of  die  converg- 
ence, and  varies  in  different  persons,  usually  between 
prisms  of  20°  and  30°,  divided  between  the  two  eyes. 
This  is  the  relative  convergence  fei  infinity. 

In  considering  convergence  we  have  not  only  to 
bear  in  mind  the  condition  of  the  internal  recti 
muscles,  but  also  the  siate  of  equilibrium  produced 
by  them  and  the  action  of  tlicir  antagonists — the 
external  recti. 

The  nearer  tho  object  looked  at,  the  more  we  have 
to  converge,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of  accom- 
modation brought  into  play.  Hence,  on  converging 
to  any  particular  point,  we  usually  also  involuntarily 
accommodate  for  that  point,  the  internal  recti  and 
ciliary  muscles  acting  in  unison. 

Nagel  has  proposed  a very  simple  and  convenient 
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plan,  by  which  we  may  express  the  convergence  in 
metres,  calling  the  angle  formed  by  the  visual  and 
median  lines,  as  at  m',  the  metrical  angle.  In  Fig.  32 
e,  E represent  the  centres  of  rotation  for  the  two  eyes ; 
e h e'  is  the  base  line  between  the  centres.  When 
the  eyes  are  fixed  on  some  distant  object,  the  visual 
lines  are  parallel  or  almost  so,  as  e a,  e'  a';  the 
angle  of  convergence  is  then  at  its  minimum,  and 
the  convergence  is  said  to  be  adapted  for  its 
punctum  remotum;  this  then,  being  at  infinity,  is 
expressed  C*  = oo . 

If  the  eyes  be  directed  to  an  object  one  metre 
away,  the  metrical  angle  e m'  h equals  one,  i.  e.  C— 1. 
If  the  object  is  50  cm.  off,  then  C = 2 ; if  10  cm., 
then  ( Vrr*  = 10)  0 = 10.  If  the  object  had  been  be- 
yond 1 metre  (our  unit),  but  not  at  infinity,  say  4 
metres,  then  C = j-. 

When  the  visual  lines,  instead  of  being  parallel, 
diverge,  then  the  punctum  remctim  is  found  by  con- 
tinuing these  lines  backwards  till  they  meet  at  c, 
behind  the  eye;  the  convergence  is  then  spoken  of 
as  negative. 

When  the  eyes  arj  dhected  to  the  nearest  point  at 
which  they  can  sec  distinctly,  say  at  m'",  the  angle  of 
convergence  is  at  its  maximum,  and  it  is  said  to  be 
adapted  for  ita  'punctum  proximum. 

The  distance  between  the  punctum  proximum  and 
the  punctum  remotum  is  the  range  of  convergence. 

ll:e  amplitude  of  convergence  is  the  whole  converg- 


* C is  the  si«;n  for  convergence. 
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ence  that  can  be  put  in  force,  and  we  express  it  by 
the  formula 

c = p — r. 

The  punctum  remotum  of  convergence  is  seldom 
situated  at  a finite  distance : sometimes  it  is  exactly 
at  infinity,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  situated 
beyond  infinity,  i.  e.  the  visual  lines  diverge  slightly. 
In  order  to  measure  this  divergence,  and  so  obtain 
the  punctum  remotum  of  convergence,  we  place  before 
the  eyes  prisms  with  their  bases  inwards  (abducting 
prisms),  and  the  strongest  through  which  the  person 
is  still  able  to  see  singly  is  the  measure  of  the  nega- 
tive convergence. 

Prisms  are  numbered  in  degrees  according  to  the 
angle  of  the  prism.  The  deviation  produced  by  a 
prism  is  equal  to  half  its  angle;  thus  prism  8 will 
produce  a deviation  of  the  eye  of  4°,  and  prism.  20  a 
deviation  of  10°. 

When  a prism  is  placed  before  one  eye,  its  action 
is  equally  divided  between  the  two  eyes 

To  take  an  example : if  an  abducting  prism  of  8° 
placed  before  one  eye  (or  what  is  the  same  thing,  4° 
before  each  eye)  be  found  to  be  the  strongest  through 
which  a distant  object  can  be  seen  singly,  then  each 
eye  in  our  example  has  made  a movement  of  diverg- 
ence equal  to  2°,  and  the  punctum  remotum  of  con- 
vergence in  this  case  is  therefore  negative,  and  is  ex- 
pressed — 2°.  By  referring  to  the  table  on  page  49 
it  will  be  seen  that  when  the  centres  of  rotation  of 
the  eyes  ar^  6*4  cm.  apart,  then  the  metre  angle 
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equals  1°  50',  so  wo  reduce  the  2°  to  metre  angles, 
thus : 


2° 

1°  50'  ~~ 


120 
110  “ 


1*09  m a ; 


or  it  is  sufficient  to  remember  to  divide  the  prism 
placed  before  one  eye  by  seven ; thus  in  our  example 
we  should  divide  prism  8°  by  seven,  and  this  would 
give  us  approximately  the  same  result. 

Another  excellent  plan  for  finding  the  punctum 
remotum  of  convergence  is  by  Maddox’s  test,  which 
consists  of  a small  glass  rod  placed  behind  a stenopaic 
slit;  when  this  is  held  horizontally  before  the  right 
eye,  and  the  flame  of  a candle  viewed  from  a distance 
of  6 metres  with  both  eyes  open,  the  left  eye  receives 
the  image  of  the  flame,  while  the  right  recei  v'es  the 
image  which  is  drawn  out  by  the  rod  inio  a long 
vertical  strip  of  light;  and  since  the  image  received 
by  the  two  eyes  is  very  different,  there  is  no  tendency 
to  fusion,  and  the  eyes  take  up  their  position  of  rest. 
A suitable  scale  placed  behind  the  candle  will  give  us 
the  amount  of  convergence  or  divergence  in  metre 
angles,  according  to  the  position  occupied  by  the 
streak  of  light  on  the  scale.  Should  the  patient  be  a 
myope  or  hypermetrope  he  should  wear  his  correction 
when  this  test  is  applied. 

To  find  the  punctum  proximum  of  convergence, 
hold  a prism  base  outwards  (adducting  prism),  before 
one  eye,  and  the  strongest  which  can  be  so  employed 
without  producing  diplopia,  divided  between  the  two 
eye?,  gives  the  punctum  proximum  of  convergence  in 
degrees.  But  the  accommodation  must  be  stimulated 
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at  tlie  same  time  by  means  of  a concave  glass,  other- 
wise we  only  obtain  the  relative  punctum  proximum. 
This  can  be  reduced  to  metre  angles  as  before. 

Or  a simpler  plan  is  to  measure  it  with  Landolt’s 
ophthalmo-dynamometer,  which  is  a small  instrument 
consisting  of  a black  metallic  cylinder,  a,  made  so  as 
to  fit  upon  a candle,  b.  The  cylinder  has  a vertical 
slit  *3  mm.  in  breadth,  covered  by  ground  glass : the 
candle  being  lighted,  this  slit  forms  a luminous  line, 


Fro.  33. 
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and  will  serve  as  a fixation  object.  A tape  measure 
is  conveniently  attached,  being  graduated  in  centi- 
metres on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  in  the  corre- 
sponding numbers  of  metTe  angles. 

To  find  the  punctum  proximum  of  convergence,  the 
measure  is  drawn  o;it  to  about  70  cm.,  its  case  being 
held  beside  one  eq  the  eyes  of  the  patient,  while  the 
object  of  fixation  is  placed  in  the  median  line.  If  the 
illuminated  line  is  seen  singly,  by  pressing  the  knob 
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of  the  case  the  spring  rolls  up  the  tape,  and  the  fixa- 
tion object  is  brought  nearer  the  eye.  So  soon  as  the 
patient  commences  to  see  double,  the  nearest  point  of 
convergence  is  obtained,  and  the  maximum  of  con- 
vergence is  read  off  the  tape  in  metre  angles.  This 
experiment  should  be  repeated  several  times. 

In  a normal  case  the  minimum  of  convergence  is 
usually  about  — 1 via,  the  maximum  9*5  m a;  so  that 
the  amplitude  of  convergence  equals  10*5  m a. 

We  know  that  the  accommodation  increases  the 
nearer  the  object  approaches,  hence  we  see  that  both 
the  convergence  and  accommodation  increase  and 
decrease  together ; and  in  recording  the  convergence 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  Nagel,  it  will  be  seen  tnat 
in  the  emmetropic  eye  the  number  which  expresses 
the  metrical  angle  of  convergence  expresses  also  the 
state  of  refraction  for  the  same  point — this  is  a great 
advantage.  Thus,  when  looking  at  a cbstant  object, 
the  angle  of  convergence  is  at  infinity,  C = oo  ; and 
the  refraction  is  also  at  infinity,  A = oo  . When  the 
object  is  at  1 metre,  the  angle  of  convergence  = 1, 
and  the  amount  of  accommodation  put  into  play 
= 1 D.  When  the  object  is  at  25  cm.,  then  the  angle 
of  convergence  = 4,  and  the  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion = 4 D. 

The  amplitude  of  convergence  is  somewhat  greater 
than  the  amplitude  of  accommodation,  passing  it  both 
at  its  punctum  remotum  and  its  punctual  proximum. 

The  following  table  shows  the  angle  of  convergence 
in  degrees,  for  different  distances  of  the  object,  when 
the  eyes  are  64  cm.  apart : 
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Distance  of  the  object 
from  the  eyes. 

The  metrical 
angle. 

Value  expressed 
in  degrees. 

1 metre 

• •• 

1 

... 

1°  50' 

50  cm. 

2 

... 

3°  40' 

33  „ 

3 

5°  30' 

25  „ 

4 

7°  20' 

20  „ 

5 

9°  10' 

10  „ 

6 

11° 

14  „ 

• •• 

7 

12°  50' 

12  „ 

8 

14°  40' 

11  .» 

9 

16°  30' 

10  „ 

10 

18°  20' 

9 „ 

11 

20°  10' 

8 „ 

12 

... 

22° 

7*5  „ 

13 

... 

23°  50' 

7 „ 

14 

25°  40' 

6*5  „ 

15 

27°  30' 

6 „ 

16 

29°  20' 

5*5  „ 

18 

33° 

5 

• «« 

20 

... 

36°  40' 

Although  accommodation  and  convergence  are  thus 
intimately  linked  together,  it  can  very  easily  be 
proved  that  they  may  have  a separate  and  indepen- 
dent action.  If  we  suspend  the  accommodation  with 
atropine,  the  convergence  is  not  interfered  with ; or 
an  object  at  a certain  distance  being  seen  clearly 
without  a glass,  it  can  still  oo  seen  distinctly  with 
weak  concave  and  convex  glasses,  without  any  altera- 
tion of  the  convergence. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  stated  that  although  the 
accommodation  and  convergence  are  intimately  asso- 
ciated, they  may  be  independent  of  each  other  to  a 
certain  degree,  so  as  to  meet  ordinary  requirements ; 
thus  for  :u  stance,  as  age  advances  changes  take  place 
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in  the  lens  which  necessitate  a stronger  contraction  of 
the  ciliary  muscle  to  produce  the  requisite  change  in 
the  accommodation,  while  the  convergence  remains 
the  same. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  the  relations  between 
accommodation  and  convergence  must  necessarily  be 
very  different  in  ametropia,  and  this  relation  will  be 
again  referred  to  when  treating  the  various  errors  of 
retraction  in  detail. 

The  following  diagram  (Fig.  34)  shows  the  relative 
amount  of  accommodation  for  different  points  of  con- 


Fro.  31. 


vergence  in  an  emmetrope  aged  fifteen.  The  amount 
of  accommodation  in  excess  of  the  metrical  angle  of 
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convergence  is  called  positive , and  the  amount  below 
negative . 

The  diagonal  D d represents  the  convergence  from 
infinity  to  5 cm. ; it  is  also  a record  of  the  accommo- 
dation. The  line  P p'  p"  indicates  the  maximum  ac-* 
commodation  for  each  point  of  convergence,  and  the 
line  r r the  minimum.  The  numbers  on  the  left 
and  below  the  diagram  are  dioptres  and  metrical 
angles  of  convergence ; thus,  when  the  visual  lines 
are  parallel,  it  will  be  seen  that  3*5  D.  of  positive 
accommodation  can  be  put  into  play,  i.  e.  the  object  can 
still  be  seen  distinctly  with  a concave  glass  of  that 
strength ; 3*5  D.  is  therefore  the  relative  amplitude 
of  accommodation  for  convergence  adapted  to  infinity  ; 
or  the  metrical  angle  C being  5,  which  is  a distance 
of  20  cm.  away,  the  accommodation  for  that  point 
would  equal  5 D. ; the  positive  amount  that  can  be 
put  in  force  while  the  angle  of  C remains  the  same 
would  be  3 D.,  and  the  negative  also  3 D.,  the  object 
being  seen  clearly  with  a concave  or  convex  glass  of 
3 D.,  therefore  the  relative  amplitude  of  accommoda- 
tion for  C 5 is  6 D.  When  the  angle  C = 10  or  any 
larger  angle,  the  accommodation  that  can  be  put  in 
force  will  be  seen  to  be  entirely  on  the  negative  side. 

Thus,  the  convergence  being  fixed,  the  amount  of 
accommodation  which  can  be  brought  into  play  for 
that  particular  point,  is  the  sum  of  the  difference 
between  the  strongest  concave  and  convex  glass 
employed. 

The  eye  being  accommodated  for  an  object  at  a 
certain  distance,  the  amount  of  convergence  for  that 
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particular  point  may  be  measured  by  placing  in  front 
of  the  eyes  prisms,  bases  outwards ; the  strongest 
prism  through  which  the  object  is  still  seen  singly  is 
the  measure  of  the  positive  part  of  the  amplitude  of 
convergence.  Prisms,  bases  inwards,  give  us  the 
negative  part— the  sum  of  these  is  the  amplitude  of 
relative  convergence. 
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CHAPTER  III 

METHODS  OF  DETERMINING  THE  REFRACTION 

In  entering  upon  the  practical  part  of  the  subject 
the  following  subjective  and  objective  methods  present 
themselves  for  consideration. 

1.  The  acuteness  of  vision. 

2.  Schemer’s  method. 

3.  The  ophthalmoscope. 

(а)  The  indirect  method. 

(б)  The  direct  method. 

(c)  Retinoscopy. 

In  every  case  we  must  proceed  in  a systematic 
manner,  and  before  commencing  to  take  the  patient’s 
visual  acuteness,  something  may  be  gained  by  noticing 
the  general  appearance  of  the  patient,  the  form  of  the 
face,  head,  etc. ; thus  a flat-looking  face  is  sometimes 
an  indication  of  hypermetropia ; a head  elongated  in 
its  antero-posterior  diameter,  w'th  a long  face  and 
prominent  nose,  may  indicate  myopia.  If  the  twe 
sides  of  the  face  are  not  symmetrical,  or  if  there  be 
some  lateral  displacement  of  the  nose  from  the  median 
line,  astigmatism  may  be  suspected.  We  should  also 
notice  the  shape  of  the  eyes  themselves,  if  large  and 
prominent,  or  small ; in  the  former  case  we  may  sus- 
pect myopia,  in  the  latter  hypermetropia.  Large 
pupils  are  suggestive  of  myopia,  and  small  pupils  of 
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hypermetropia.  In  high  degrees  of  astigmatism  it  can 
sometimes  be  seen  that  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  in 
one  meridian  exceeds  that  of  the  other.  The  distance 
between  the  eyes  should  also  be  noted,  as  well  as  the 
direction  of  their  visual  axes. 

We  next  listen  to  the  patient’s  own  statement  of  the 
troubles  from  which  he  suffers ; he  may  say  that  he 
sees  distant  objects  well  but  has  difficulty  in  reading, 
especially  in  the  evenings,  or  that  after  reading  for 
some  time  the  type  becomes  indistinct,  so  that  he  must 
rest  awhile,— here  we  suspect  hypermetropia;  or  he 
may  be  able  to  read  and  do  near  work,  but  sees  badly 
at  a distance,— then  we  suspect  myopia ; or  both  near 
and  distant  vision  may  be  defective,— in  this  case  our 
rst  object  must  be  to  decide  whether  the  imperfect 
vision  is  due  to  some  error  of  refraction  or  to  some 
structural  change  in  the  eyes  themselves;  and  we 
possess  an  extremely  simple  method  by  which  to 
differentiate  between  them,  and  this  method  is  called 
the  Pin-hole  test. 

Pin-hole  Test.— A black  diaphragm  having  a small 
perforation  in  its  centre  (the  box  of  trial  glasses 
usually  contains  such  a diaphragm)  is  placed  quite 
close  to  the  eye  under  examination.  This  perforation 
gives  passage  to  a small  pencil  of  rays  which  passes 
through  the  axis  of  the  refracting  system  of  the  eye, 
so  that  the  image  formed  is  clearly  defined  for  all 
distances:  if  then  the  pin-hole  improve  vision,  the 
refractive  system  is  at  fault;  but  if,  on  the  contrary 
vision  is  not  improved,  then  we  suspect  that  the 
transparency  of  the  media  or  that  the  retinal  sensi- 
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bility  is  defective ; thus  we  possess  a very  simple  and 
reliable  plan,  which  if  used  systematically,  may  save 
much  loss  of  time.  The  points  to  notice  when  apply- 
ing this  test  are,  that  the  illumination  is  good,  and 
that  the  pin-hole  is  immediately  in  front  of  the  centre 
of  the  pupil. 

Having  then  found  out  that  the  patient’s  refraction 
is  defective,  we  proceed  to  the  first  method,  the 
acuteness  of  vision. 

The  Acuteness  of  Vision.— This  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  refraction,  and  it  is  necessary  clearly  to 
understand  the  difference  between  these  two  terms. 
The  acuteness  of  vision  is  the  function  of  the  nervous 
apparatus  of  the  eye,  while  the  refraction  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  dioptric  system ; so  that  the  acuteness  of 
vision  may  be  normal,  even  if  the  refraction  be  very 
defective,  provided  it  has  been  corrected  by  glasses. 
The  refraction,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  normal, 
even  though  the  eye  is  unable  to  see,  as  in  cases  of 
optic  atrophy,  etc. 

We  may  define  the  acuteness  of  vision  as  that  degree 
of  sight  which  an  eye  possesses  after  any  error  of  its 
refraction  has  been  corrected,  and  the  glasses  neces- 
sary for  this  correction  are  therefore  a measure  of  the 
error  of  refraction. 

In  order  to  find  out  rhe  acuteness  of  vision,  we  have 
to  determine  the  smallest  retinal  image  the  form  of 
which  can  be  distinguished;  it  has  been  discovered  by 
experiments  that  the  smallest  distance  between  two 
points  on  the  retina  which  can  be  separately  perceived 
is  O’OCHSC  mm.,  about  twice  the  diameter  of  a single 
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cone;  but  it  is  only  at  the  macula  and  the  part  imme- 
diately around  it,  which  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of 
the  retina,  that  the  cones  are  so  close  together  as 
•002  mm. ; in  the  periphery  of  the  field  of  vision  the 
two  points  must  be  further  apart  to  appear  distinct. 

It  is  probable  that  rays  from  two  points  must  fall 
upon  two  different  cones  in  order  to  be  visible  as  two 
distinct  objects. 

The  smallest  retinal  image  which  can  be  perceived 
at  the  macula  corresponds  to  a visual  angle  of  V,  so 
that  two  stars  separated  by  an  angular  interval  of  less 

than  V would  produce  upon  the  eye  the  effect  of  one 
star  only. 

The  visual  angle  has  been  shown  to  be  an  angle 
included  between  two  lines  drawn  from  the  tvo  oppo- 
site edges  of  the  object  through  the  nodu'  point  (Fins 
28  and  35).  * v 8 ' 


Fig.  35. 


Test-types  nave  been  constructed  upon  these  prin- 
ciples for  determining  the  acuteness  of  vision,  Snel- 
len’s being  those  ordinarily  used.  Every  letter  is  so 
maJe  that  when  at  its  proper  distance,  each  part  of  it 
is  separated  from  the  other  parts  by  an  interval  equal 
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to  nDt  less  than  the  arc  subtending  an  angle  of  V at 
the  nodal  point,  while  the  whole  letter  subtends  an 
angle  of  5'. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  refraction  by  the  acuteness 
of  vision,  the  test  object  must  be  placed  in  a good 
light,  and  so  far  away  as  to  exclude  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  accommodation, — 6 metres  has  been  found  to 
be  a sufficient  distance ; rays  coming  from  an  object 
so  far  off  may  be  assumed  to  be  parallel,  and  falling 
on  an  emmetropic  eye  at  rest,  would  come  to  a focus 
on  the  retina.  The  smallest  letter  which  can  be  seen 
distinctly  at  this  distance  will  represent  the  patient’s 
vision. 

Snellen’s  type  consists  of  rows  of  letters,  each  being 
marked  above  with  the  distance  in  metres  at  which  ic 
should  be  read.  The  top  letter  should  be  distinct  at 
60  metres,  the  next  at  36,  and  each  succeeding  row  at 
24, 18, 12, 9,  and  6 metres  respectively.*  The  patient 
placed  at  six  metres  should,  without  any  accommoda- 
tion, be  able  to  read  the  bottom  line  with  either  eye. 
This  is  expressed  in  the  form  of  a fraction,  in  which 
the  numerator  indicates  the  distance  at  which  it  is  read, 
and  the  denominator  the  number  of  the  line.  We  note 
down  the  result  found  for  each  eye  separately : if  the 
bottom  line  is  read,  ex  presses  it ; if  the  next,  f ; the 
e^c* 

If  our  patient,  however,  be  not  able  even  to  see 

* The  set  of  ';e»st-\ypes  at  the  end  of  the  book  has  an  additional  line, 
and  is  marked  5 so  that  a greater  amount  of  visual  acuteness  than  § 
can  be  estimated,  and  is,  of  course,  recorded  £.  Sets  of  type  are  now 
made  which  go  down  to 
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the  large  letter  at  the  top,  we  allow  him  to  approach 
the  board,  telling  him  to  stop  as  soon  as  the  letter 
becomes  visible.  Supposing  he  stop  at  2 metres  from 
the  board,  we  express  that  as  ^ ; if  he  is  not  able  to 
read  it  at  all,  we  see  how  far  off  he  can  count  fingers. 
If  unable  to  do  this  the  hand  may  be  passed  quickly 
in  front  of  the  eye,  and  if  these  movements  are  seen 
the  vision  is  expressed  “ hand  movements  ” (H.  M.). 
Should  these  movements  not  be  seen  we  throw  light 
into  the  eye  with  the  convex  lens ; if  the  light  is  per- 
ceived, it  is  called  perception  of  light  (P.  L.).  When 
the  patient  fails  to  distinguish  the  difference  between 
light  and  darkness  the  eye  is  quite  blind,  there  is  no 
perception  of  light  (no  P.  L.). 

Although  the  capability  of  reading  th i bottom 
line  at  6 metres  is  the  average  acuteness  of  vision, 
yet  it  is  not  the  maximum,  since  many  young  people 
will  be  found  who  are  able  to  :ead  line  six  at  7 
metres,  or  even  further,  in  which  case  their  acute- 
ness  is 

Savages  often  have  an  acuteness  of  vision  much  in 
excess  of  the  normal. 

Ihus  we  have  a standard  of  normal  vision,  and  a 
convenient  method  of  expressing  it  in  a numerical 
manner. 

We  put  cui  patient  then,  with  his  back  to  the  light 
in  front  of  iho  test-types,  which  must  hang  well  illu- 
mined at  0 metres  distance,  and  having  armed  him 
with  a pair  of  trial  frames,  we  exclude  the  left  eye 
from  vision  by  placing  in  front  of  it  a ground  glass 
disc,  and  proceed  to  test  the  right  eye  by  asking  him 
how  much  of  the  type  he  is  able  to  read ; if  he  read 
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the  line  marked  6,  then  his  vision  is  £ or  1 , that  is  to 
say,  his  distant  vision  is  normal ; we  may,  therefore, 
assume  the  absence  of  myopia  or  astigmatism ; but 
he  may  have  hypermetropia , and  only  be  able  to  read£ 
by  using  his  accommodation ; this  we  decide  by  hold- 
ing a weak  convex  glass  ( -f  *5  D.)  in  front  of  the  eye, 
when  if  he  still  be  able  to  read  the  same  line  £,  he 
has  hypermetropia,  and  the  strongest  convex  glass 
with  which  £ can  be  read  is  the  measure  of  the  mani- 
fest hypermetropia ; supposing  -f  1 D.  the  strongest 
glass  with  which  £ can  be  read,  then  we  record  it 
thus : It.  V.  £ Hm.  1 D.  = £. 

I say  manifest  hypermetropia,  because  in  all  cases 
occurring  in  young  people  this  is  not  the  total  hyper- 
metropia; for  in  these  a great  part  of  the  error  is  latent, 
which  can  only  be  discovered  by  using  atropine,  er  by 
estimating  the  refraction  by  the  direct  ophthalmo- 
scopic method.  Many  cases  will  come  before  us 
having  two  or  three  dioptres  of  hypermetropia,  who 
complain  that  the  weakest  convex  glass  impairs 
distant  vision;  in  these  cases  tho  hypermetropia  is 
wholly  latent. 

We  may  say,  therefore,  that  a patient  who  is  able 
to  read  £ with  one  eye,  must  be — • 

Emmetropic 

or 

Hypermetropic  in  that  eye. 

If  hypermetropic,  a part  of  it  is  usually  manifest , as 
found  out  by  tne  strongest  convex  glass  which  does 
not  impair  distant  vision ; or  it  may  be  wholly  latent , 
when  it  i*  necessary  to  atropise  the  patient  before  we 
can  demonstrate  it. 
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Supposing,  however,  our  patient's  vision  is  below 
the  normal,  and,  instead  of  reading  £,  he  is  only  able 
to  read,  say  the  third  line  (yj)>  and  that  this  is  blurred 
with  a weak  convex  glass,  he  may  have — 

Myopia, 

Astigmatism, 

or 

Spasm  of  accommodation  (see  p.  197). 

We  try  if  a weak  concave  glass  helps  him ; if  it  does 
so,  the  case  is  one  of  myopia ; and  we  find  the  weakest 
concave  glass  with  which  he  sees  best;  thus  to  take 
an  example  in  which  the  patient  is  a myope  and  sees 
on]y  hut  — 2D.  reads  § ; we  repeat  the  exami- 
nation with  the  second  e ye,  and  record  it— 

R.  V.*-2D.  = f 
L.Y.*-2D.  = f 

It  our  patient  is  not  improved  with  uor  cave  glasses, 
then  we  assume  that  some  astigmatism  is  present, 
presupposing  of  course  that  there  is  no  other  cause 
for  bad  vision. 

To  estimate  this  astigmatism  we  must  call  to  our 
aid  some  of  the  methods  described  in  the  chapter  on 
astigmatism,  p.  156,  cr  we  may  find  out  the  spherical 
glass  with  which  he  is  able  to  see  best,  then  rotate  in 
front  of  it  a weak  convex  cylindrical  glass,  starting 
with  its  axis  vertical;  no  improvement  occurring,  we  do 
the  same  with  a weak  concave  cylinder,  starting  with 
its  axis  horizontal;  finding  by  this  plan  the  glass  and 
its  particular  axis  which  gives  the  best  result.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  eye  be  thoroughly  under  the 
influence  of  atropine,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  arrive 
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at  definite  and  reliable  results  by  this  method.  With 
practice,  one  is  able  in  this  way  to  work  out  simple 
cases  of  astigmatism  accurately  and  quickly. 

The  object  in  view  is  always  to  bring  up  the  vision 
of  each  eye  as  nearly  to  the  normal  standard  of  § as 
possible.  Frequently,  however,  we  have  to  be 
satisfied  with  or  1^. 

But  should  the  case  appear  to  be  a difficult  one,  it 
is  better  perhaps  for  the  student  not  to  waste  time, 
but  proceed  at  once  to  retinoscopy. 

When  trying  the  patient  at  the  distant  type  it  is 
convenient  to  have  two  or  more  sets  of  letters,  so  that 
the  type  may  be  changed  when  the  patient  gets  accus- 
tomed to  one  set. 

The  near  type  is  chiefly  used  to  estimate  the 
accommodation,  by  finding  out  the  far  and  near  point 
at  which  any  particular  line  is  read.  Snellens  and 
Jaeger’s  are  the  types  most  commonly  in  use,  many 
preferring  Jaeger’s,  owing  to  the  letters  being  of  the 
ordinary  shapes  ; but  they  have  the  disadvantage  that 
they  are  not  arranged  on  any  scientific  plan,  but  are 
simply  printer’s  types  of  various  sizes:  the  set  of 
reading  type  at  the  end  o^  the  book  is  so  arranged 
that  when  held  at  the  distance  for  which  it  is  marked, 
each  letter  subtends  an  angle  of  5'  at  the  nodal  point. 

It  must,  however,  bo  remembered  that  sentences  are 
an  inferior  test  to  letters,  many  people  recognising 
the  words  by  their  general  appearance,  whereas  they 
may  be  unable  to  see  distinctly  each  letter  of  which 
the  sentence  is  composed. 

Haying  tested  our  patient’s  vision  at  the  distant 
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type  and  recorded  the  result,  we  place  in  his  hand  the 
reading  type,  and  note  the  smallest  print  he  is  able  to 
read  and  the  distance  at  which  he  reads  it ; first  with 
each  eye  separately,  then  with  the  two  together. 

In  cases  of  myopia  we  may  thus  get  a valuable 
hint  as  to  the  amount  of  the  defect : we  will  take  for 
an  example  a case  in  which  the  patient  can  read  T/'^- 
with  the  right  eye ; we  give  him  the  near  type,  and  if 
he  can  read  the  smallest  only  by  holding  it  at  a 
nearer  point  than  the  distance  for  which  it  is  marked, 
we  note  the  greatest  distance  at  which  he  is  able  to 
read  it ; if  the  type  marked  for  1 metre  cannot  be  read 
further  off  than  25  cm.,  our  patient  has  then  most 
likely  myopia  of  4 D.,  because  25  cm.  is  probably  his 
far  point.  In  this  case  a glass  — 4 D.  would  give  to 
rays  coming  from  a distant  point  the  same  amount  of 
divergence  as  if  they  came  from  25  cm.  = 4). 

We  try  the  patient  at  the  distant  type  with  — 4 
D. ; if  he  now  read  £ the  myopia  is  confirmed,  and  the 
weakest  glass  with  which  he  reads  it  is  the  measure 
of  his  myopia. 

If  the  patient  read  £,  bet  be  unable  to  read  the  near 
type  except  it  be  held  at  a further  distance  than  that 
for  which  it  is  marked,  the  case  is  one  of  paralysis  of 
the  accommodation,  or  presbyopia ; and  as  the  latter 
only  commences  in  emmetropia  about  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  it  will  be  clear  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient 
to  which  division  the  case  belongs. 

Ac  objects  seen  through  convex  glasses  appear  en- 
larged, and  through  concave  glasses  diminished,  it 
follows  that  these,  when  placed  before  the  eye,  will 
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exercise  the  same  influence  on  the  size  of  the  retinal 
image.  Now  the  hypermetropic  eye  sees  objects 
smaller,  and  the  myopic  eye  larger  than  the  emme- 
trope,  and  if  glasses  which  are  to  correct  the  ame- 
tropia be  placed  at  the  anterior  focal  point,  i . e . about 
13  mm.  in  front  of  the  cornea,  the  retinal  image  of 
the  ametrope  will  be  of  the  same  size  as  that  of  the 
emmetrope. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  the  acuteness  of 
vision  the  following  directions  may  be  given : 

1st.  The  test-type  must  be  in  a good  light;  the 
advantage  of  artificial  illumination  is  that  it  is  uni- 
form. 

2nd.  Commence  with  the  right  eye,  or  that  which 
has  the  best  vision,  covering  up  the  other  with  an 
opaque  disc  placed  in  a spectacle  frame;  do  not  be 
contented  to  allow  the  patient  to  close  one  eye  as  he 
may  not  do  so  completely,  or  he  will  probably  uncon- 
sciously slightly  diminish  the  palpebral  aperture  of 
the  eye  under  examination,  whereby  the  circles  of 
diffusion  may  be  somewhat  diminished  and  so  give 
misleading  results.  Neither  should  he  close  the  eye 
with  his  hand,  he  may  look  between  the  fingers,  or 
exercise  some  pressure,  however  slight,  on  the  eye- 
ball, which  may  interfere  Temporarily  with  the  func- 
tion of  the  retina  and  so  cause  delay. 

3rd.  Having  noheed  what  each  eye  sees  without 
glasses,  always  begin  the  examination  with  convex  ones, 
so  as  to  avoid  calling  the  accommodation  into  action. 

4th.  Having  recorded  the  result  found  for  each 
eye  separately,  we  try  the  two  together,  the  binocular 
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visual  acuteness  being  usually  slightly  greater  than 
that  for  one  eye. 

5th.  Test  the  patient  with  the  reading  type,  noting 
the  nearest  and  farthest  point  at  which  the  smallest 
type  can  be  read. 

Schemer’s  Method. — Although  this  plan  for  detecting 
ametropia  is  now  but  little  used,  it  is  necessary  the 
student  should  understand  the  principles  upon  which 
it  is  based.  A diaphragm  having  two  small  perfora- 
tions is  placed  in  front  of  the  eye  we  wish  to  examine ; 
the  perforations  must  be  so  near  together  that  rays 
passing  through  them  will  enter  the  pupil  (Fig  36). 
The  patient  is  directed  to  look  at  a small  flame  6 
metres  off ; rays  emanate  from  this  flame  in  al.l  direc- 
tions, some  fall  on  the  diaphragm,  the  greater  number 
are  thus  cut  off,  but  a few  rays  pass  through  the  two 
openings,  and  if  the  eye  be  adapted  for  the  flame, 
i.  e . if  it  is  emmetropic,  these  two  sets  of  rays  will 

Fig.  36.* 


meet  exactly  on  the  retina,  forming  thjere  one  image 
of  the  flame  (b,  Fig.  36) ; if,  however,  the  eye  be 

'*  In  the  above  diagram,  p is  represented  as  a near  object  with  rays 
diverging  from  it;  it  should  be  a distant  object  with  parallel  rays. 
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hypermetropic  (with  suspended  accommodation),  then 
the  two  sets  of  rays  will  reach  the  retina  before 
meeting,  each  set  forming  an  image  of  the  flame  (a, 
Fig.  36).  The  greater  the  hypermetropia  the  further 
apart  will  the  images  be  formed ; these  are  projected 
outwards  as  crossed  images,  and  the  patient  has  there- 
fore crossed  diplopia.  That  convex  glass  (from  our 
trial  box)  which,  held  behind  the  diaphragm,  causes 
the  flame  to  be  seen  singly,  is  a measure  of  the  hyper- 
metropia. If  the  eye  be  myopic,  then  the  two  sets  of 
rays  will  have  crossed  and  are  diverging  when  they 
reach  the  retina,  where  two  images  of  the  flame  are 
therefore  formed  (c,  Fig.  36).  These  images  are 
crossed  again  as  they  are  projected  outwards,  and 
having  twice  crossed,  homonymous  images  are  the 
result.  To  find  the  amount  of  myopia,  we  have  only 
to  find  the  concave  glass  which,  placed  behind  the  dia- 
phragm, brings  tlio  two  images  into  one.  To  enable  us 
to  tell  if  the  images  are  crossed  or  homonymous,  it  is 
usual  to  have  in  front  of  one  of  the  perforations  a piece 
of  coloured  glass.  We  will  suppose  the  diaphragm  held 
so  that  the  two  openings  are  horizontal,  that  to  the 
patient’s  right  having  in  front  of  it  a piece  of  red  glass: 
if  only  one  flame  is  seen  the  care  ;s  one  of  emmetropia ; 
if  two  images  of  it  appear,  cue  white,  the  other  red, 
with  the  red  to  the  left  of  the  other,  the  images  are 

I crossed,  and  the  case  is  one  of  hypermetropia.  If  the 
red  appear  on  the  right,  then  the  case  is  one  of 
myopia.  The  further  apart  the  images  are,  the 
greater  is  the  ametropia. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


THE  OPHTHALMOSCOPE 

The  Ophthalmoscope  furnishes  us  with  several 
methods  for  determining  the  refraction  of  the  eyes. 

a*  The  indirect  method. 

b.  The  direct  method. 

c.  Retinoscopy. 

The  Indirect  Method.-By  the  indirect  method  we 
obtam  an  inverted  image  of  the  disc  by  means  of  a bi- 

PkCed  •“  fr°nt  °f  the  e^e'  >:n  ametropia 
( g-  37)  rays  coming  from  a emerge  from  the  eye 

Fig.  37. 


parallel,  cud  are  focussed  by  the  convex  lens  at  a 
and  rays  coming  from  B are  focussed  at  b , so  also  with 
rays  coming  from  every  part  of  a b,  forming  an 
inve  rted  image  of  a b at  b a,  situated  in  the  air  at  the 
piincipal  focus  of  the  biconvex  lens. 
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In  hypermetropia  (Fig.  38)  the  rays  from  a emerge 
Fig.  38. 


divergent,  so  also  of  course  those  from  b ; if  these  rays 
are  continued  backwards,  they  will  meet  behind  the 
eye  (at  the  punctum  remotum),  and  there  form  an 
enlarged  upright  image  (a  (3)  of  A B ; it  is  of  this 
imaginary  projected  image  that  we  obtain  by  the  help 
of  the  biconvex  lens  a final  inverted  image  ( b i ), 
situated  in  front  of  the  lens  beyond  its  principal  focus. 


Fig.  :j9 


In  myopia  (Fig.  39)  the  rays  from  a and  b emerge 
from  the  eye  convergent,  forming  an  inverted  aerial 
image  in  f ror  t of  the  eye  at  j3  «,  its  punctum  remotum. 
It  is  of  this  image  we  obtain,  with  a biconvex  lens 
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placed  between  it  and  the  eye,  a final  image  (b  a), 
situated  within  the  focus  of  the  biconvex  lens. 

By  this  method  we  are  able  to  detect  the  form  of 
ametropia  by  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  optic  disc,  always  remembering  that 
the  inverted  image  of  the  disc,  produced  by  a convex 
lens  at  a certain  fixed  distance  from  the  cornea,  is 
larger  in  hypermetropia,  and  smaller  in  myopia,  than 
in  emmetropia.  The  lens  should  be  held  close  to  the 
patient’s  eye,  and  then  gradually  withdrawn,  while  the 
aerial  image  of  the  disc  is  steadily  kept  in  view ; the 
lapidity  with  which  any  increase  or  decrease  takes 
place  in  the  size  of  this  image  gives  us  an  indication 
of  the  amount  of  the  refractive  error. 

If  no  change  take  place  in  the  size  of  image  on 
thus  withdrawing  the  objective  the  case  is  one  of 
emmetropia,  because  the  rays  issue  from  such  an  eye 


Fig.  40. 


E.  Einmetr  eye.  Rays  issuing  parallel,  image  formed  at 
the  principal  focus  of  the  lens,  no  matter  at  what  ^stance 
the  le»:s  is  from  the  eye. 


parallel,  and  the  image  formed  by  the  object-glass  will 
aVr^s  be  situated  at  its  principal  focus,  no  matter 
a„  what  distance  the  glass  is  from  the  observed  eyo 
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(Fig.  40).  As  the  distance  of  the  image  from  the 
object-lens  is  always  the  same,  the  size  of  the  image 
will  also  he  the  same. 

If  diminution  take  place  in  the  size  of  the  image, 
the  case  is  one  of  hypermetropia,  and  the  greater  the 
diminution  the  higher  is  the  hypermetropia. 

Fio.  41. 


Lena  at  4 cm.  from  the  cornea. 


Fig.  42. 


Lens  at  12  cm.  from  the  cornea. 

n.  Hypermetropic  eye.  c.  The  centre  of  the  lens.  A B.  Image 
on  the  retina,  a b.  Projected  image,  (i  a.  The  final  image 
formed  by  the  objective. 


This  change  in  size  may  be  explained  by  remem- 
bering that  in  hypermetropia  the  image  of  the  disc 
formed  by  the  object-glass  is  situated  beyond  its 
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principal  focus,  owing  to  the  rays  issuing  from  the 
eye  being  divergent;  the  relative  size  of  the  final 
image  fj  a to  the  object  a b will  therefore  vary 
directly  as  the  length  c , and  inversely  as  the  length 
c a;  so  that  on  withdrawing  the  lens  c from  the  ob- 
served eye,  c „ diminishes  and  c a increases;  there- 
ore  the  ratio  of  « 0 to  a b diminishes,  i.e.  the  size 
of  the  image  diminishes.  The  two  diagrams  Fi-s  41 
and  42  show  images  formed  by  the  object-lass 
when  held  at  4 cm.  and  at  12  cm.  from  the  cornea,  the 
latter  image  being  the  smaller. 

If  the  image  become  larger  on  withdrawing  the 
object-glass,  the  case  is  one  of  myopia;  the  greater 
.he  mcre.sc  of  the  i™*,,  the  higher  the' 

his  increase  in  the  size  of  the  image  can  also  be 
explained  with  the  help  of  mathematics,  remembering 
that  ,n  myopia  an  inverted  image  is  form, id  in  front 

ima!16  ""'I ( ^ 45)’  and  * iS  °f  tWB  obtain  an 
image  with  a convex  glass  placed  between  the  eye 

and  the  inverted  image,  which  wc  must  regard  as  the 

0 ject;  the  object  and  its  image  being  both  on  the 
same  side  of  the  lens. 

In  astigmatism,  the  disc,  instead  of  appearing  round 

T freqUent,r  H the  image  of  the  disc  decrease 

n size  m one  meridian,  while  the  other  remain  sta- 
tionary as  the  objective  is  withdrawn  from  the  eye 

1 is  a case  of  simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism.  If 

whole  d.sc  aecrease  in  size,  one  meridian  diminish- 
ing more  than  the  other,  it  is  compound  hypermetropl 
astigmatism,  the  meridian  being  most  hypermetropic 
which  diminishes  most.  * 
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Increase  in  one  meridian,  tlio  other  remaining 
stationary,  indicates  simple  myopic  astigmatism. 

Increase  in  tlio  size  of  tlie  disc,  but  one  meridian 
increasing  more  than  the  other,  indicates  compound 
myopic  astigmatism,  that  meridian  being  most  myopic 
which  increases  most. 

If  one  meridian  increase  while  the  other  decrease, 
mixed  astigmatism  is  our  diagnosis. 

The  Large  Concave  Mirror  at  a Distance.  If  the 
observer  be  able  to  see  the  disc  or  some  of  the  vessels 
with  the  mirror  alone  at  a distance  from  the  patient, 
the  case  is  one  of  hypermetropia  or  myopia.  The 
explanation  of  this  is,  that  in  emmetropia  (Fig.  43) 
the  rays  which  come  from  the  two  extremities  of  the 
disc  (a  b)  emerge  as  two  sets  of  parallel  rays  in  the 


Fio.  43. 


isame  direction  as  the  rays  a c,  b d,  which,  having 
passed  through  the  nodal  point,  undergo  no  refraction. 
These  two  sets  of  rays  soon  diverge,  leaving  a space 
between  them,  so  that  an  observer  (unless  he  be  quite 
close  to  the  observed  eye)  is  able  only  to  bring  rays 
from  one  point  to  a focus  on  his  retina  j and  there- 
fore, at  a distance  from  the  eye,  the  observer  sees  only 
a general  xliumination. 
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In  hypermetropia  (Fig.  44)  the  rays  from  the  two 
points  a b emerge  from  the  eye  in  two  sets  of  diverg- 
ing rays,  in  the  same  direction  as  the  rays  a c,  b d, 
ic  i unc  ci go  no  refraction.  These  diverging  rays 
have  the  appearance  of  coming  from  two  points  (a  b) 

formed  ° wbore  an  erect  imaginary  image  is 


Fro.  44. 


The  more  the  rays  diverge  on  exit,  the  sooner  thev 
will  meet  when  prolonged  backwards  ; and  hence  the 
greater  the  hypermetropia,  the  nearer  will  the  image 
be  to  the  nodal  point.  6 


Fro.  -;s. 


wl,VC  .°b;erVer  at  a distance  sees  a clear,  erect  image 
wh  co  is  formed  behind  the  eye. 

'«  myopia  (Fig.  45)  the  rays  from  the  two  points 
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(a  b)  emerge  as  two  converging  sets  of  rays,  which 
meet  at  a b on  their  secondary  axes,  thus  forming  an 
inverted  imago  in  front  of  the  eye.  This  image  can 
bo  distinctly  seen  by  the  observer  if  he  be  at  a 
sufficient  distance  from  the  point,  and  accommodating 
for  the  particular  spot  at  which  the  aerial  image  is 
formed.  The  higher  the  myopia,  the  nearer  to  the 
eye  will  this  image  be  formed. 

From  the  above  observations  it  will  be  understood 
that  if  the  observer  now  move  his  head  from  side  to 
side,  and  the  vessels  of  the  disc  are  seen  to  move  in 
the  same  direction,  the  case  will  be  one  of  hyperme- 
tropia,  the  image  formed  being  an  erect  one. 

Should  the  vessels  move  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  observer’s  head  the  case  will  be  one  of  myopia, 
the  image  being  an  inverted  one  formed  in  the  an  in 
front  of  the  eye. 

If  the  vessels  of  one  meridian  only  are  vis'ble,  then 
we  have  a case  of  astigmatism,  hypermetropic  if 
moving  in  the  same,  and  myopic  if  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  the  observer’s  head,  that 
meridian  being  ametropic  which  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  vessels  seen. 

In  mixed  astigmatism  the  vessels  of  one  meridian 
move  against  the  observer’s  movements,  and  those  of 
the  other  meridian  with  them : this  is  difficult  to  see. 

Thus  we  have  obtained  an  indication  of  the  form  of 
ametropia.  Wo  may,  however,  estimate  the  amount 
of  error  by  means  of  a refracting  ophthalmoscope,  of 
which  there  are  many. 

The  Tiiract  Method. — By  the  direct  examination  we 
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obtain  much  more  important  information,  not  only  of 
a qualitative,  but  also  of  a quantitative  character. 

In  endeavouring  thus  to  estimate  the  refraction,  it 
is  essential  that  the  accommodation  of  both  the  patient 
and  observer  be  suspended.  The  observer  first  cor- 
rects any  ametropia  that  he  may  have,  either  by 
having  the  proper  correction  in  a suitable  clip  behind 
the  sight-hole  of  his  ophthalmoscope,  or  he  may  deduct 
his  own  ametropia  from  the  glass  which  corrects  the 
refraction  of  the  patient  and  himself  in  the  manner  to 
be  presently  described.  He  then  sits  or  stands  as  he 
may  prefer  on  the  same  side  as  the  eye  ho  is  about  to 
examine,  so  as  to  use  his  right  eye  for  the  patient’s 
right,  and  his  left  for  the  patient’s  left. 

The  light  is  placed  on  the  side  to  bo  examined,  a 
little  behind  and  on  a level  with  the  patient’s  ear; 
then  with  the  mirror  held  close  to  the  eye  to  be 
examined,  so  that  the  ophthalmoscope  may  occupy  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  position  o'  the  spectacle  glass, 
the  observer  looks  for  the  disc.  We  really  wish  to 
estimate  the  refraction  at  the  macula,  but  to  this  there 
are  several  obstacles : the  light  falling  on  this,  the 
most  sensitive  part  cf  the  retina,  has  a very  dazzling 
unpleasant  effect  for  the  patient,  and  causes  the  pupil 
to  contract  vigorously,  the  reflex  from  the  cornea  and 
the  lens  is  exactly  in  the  line  of  vision,  and  further 
there  are  no  convenient  vessels  in  this  part  which  we 
may  fix  as  test  objects;  whereas  the  disc  is  but  little 
sensibio  to  light,  and  the  vessels  of  this  part,  as  well 
as  the  margins  of  the  disc  itself,  are  very  convenient 
hr  our  purpose,  and  although  occasionally  the  refrac- 
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tion  of  the  macula  and  disc  are  not  exactly  the  same, 
still  practically  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  take  that 
of  the  latter. 

To  estimate  the  refraction  by  the  direct  method, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  patient’s  accommodation 
should  be  relaxed;  this  will  generally  be  the  case 
when  the  examination  is  made  in  a dark  room ; or  a 
mydriatic  maybe  used;  then,  if  the  observer’s  own 
accommodation  be  suspended,  and  the  image  of  the 
disc  appear  quite  clear  and  distinct,  the  case  is  one  of 
emmetropia.  This  we  know,  because  rays  coming 
from  an  emmetropic  eye  (Fig.  46,  e)  in  a state  of  repose 

Fig.  40. 


will  issue  parallel,  and  the  observing  eye  receiving 
these  rays  will,  if  emmetropic  with  its  accommodation 
suspended  (which  often  requires  great  practice),  be 
adapted  for  parallel  rays,  so  tl;  at  a clear  image  of  a 
in  the  observed  eye  will  bo  formed  at  b on  the  retina 
of  the  observing  eye. 

Supposing  the  image  does  not  appear  clear  and  dis- 
tinct without  an  effort  of  accommodation,  then  we  turn 
the  wheel  of  the  ophthalmoscope  so  as  to  bring  for- 
ward convex  glasses  in  front  of  the  observing  eye. 
The  strongest  positive  glass  with  which  we  are  able  to 
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get  a perfectly  clear  image  of  the  disc  is  a measure  of 
the  hypermetropia,  because  rays  coming  from  a 
(Fig.  47)  in  the  hypermetropic  eye  (h)  issue  in  a 
ivergent  direction  as  though  coming  from  R,  the 
punctum  remotum  behind  the  eye.  The  convex  lens 
l renders  them  parallel,  and  they  then  focus  at  b , on 
the  retina  of  the  observing  emmetropic  eye  (e). 


Fio.  17. 


In  practice  many  observers  find  it  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  tell  if  their  own  accommodation  be  com- 
pletely relaxed,  so  that  if  they  see  clearly  the  disc  of 
the  patient  under  examinatior,  they  do  not  at  once 
assume  that  he  is  emmetropic,  but  only  do  so  on  find- 
ing that  the  weakest  convex  glass  behind  the  ophthal- 
moscope impairs  the  clearness  of  the  image. 

If,  however,  the  image  of  the  disc  appear  indistinct, 
and  the  convex  glas»,  instead  of  rendering  the  ima«-e 
clearer,  have  the  opposite  effect,  we  must  turn  the 
wheel  of  the  ophthalmoscope  in  the  other  direction 
and  so  bring  forward  the  concave  glasses.  The  weakest 
with  which  we  can  see  the  details  of  the  fundus  clearly 
is  a measure  of  the  myopia,  because  any  stronger  glass 
merely  brings  into  play  the  accommodation  of  the 
observer.  Rays  from  a (Fig.  48)  leave  the  myopic 
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eye  (m)  so  convergent,  that  they  would  meet  at  (r) 
the  punctum  remotum.  The  concave  lens  l renders 
them  parallel  before  falling  on  the  relaxed  eye  (e)  of 
the  observer. 

Fig.  48. 


If  the  ophthalmoscope  is  not  held  very  close  to  the 
eye,  we  must  deduct  from  the  focal  distance  of  the 
lens  the  distance  between  the  cornea  and  the  in- 
strument iu  liypennetropia,  adding  them  together  in 

myopia  (p.  118).  _ , 

If  astigmatism  exist,  the  plan  is  to  find  the  g.acs 
which  enables  the  vertical  vessels  and  lateral  s'des  of 
the  disc  to  be  seen  distinctly,  and  then  the  glass  with 
which  the  vessels  at  right  angles  are  best.  seen. 

Suppose  the  vertical  vessels  and  latc’-al  sides  of  the 
disc  appear  distinct  without  any  glass,  then  the  hori- 
zontal meridian,  i.  e.  the  meridian  at  right  angles  to 
the  vessels  clearly  seen,  is  emmetropic;  and  suppose 
also  that  the  horizontal  vessels  with  the  upper  and 
lower  borders  of  the  diso  require  a convex  or  con- 
cave glass  to  rende-  them  clear  and  distinct,  then  the 
vertical  meridian  is  hypermetropic  or  myopic,  and 
the  case  is  one  of  simple  hypermetropic  or  myopic 
astigmatism. 

If  both  the  vertical  and  horizontal  vessels  can  be 
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seen  with  convex  glasses,  but  with  a stronger  one  for 
the  vertical  than  for  the  horizontal,  then  the  case  is 
one  of  compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  the 
horizontal  meridian  being  the  more  hypermetropic. 

. If  both  meridians  had  required  concave  glasses, 
but  of  different  strengths,  then  the  case  would  be  one 
ot  compound  myopic  astigmatism. 

If  the  vertical  vessels  and  the  lateral  sides  of  the 
disc  can  be  seen  distinctly  through  a convex  glass, 
w nle  the  horizontal  vessels  require  a concave  glass 
the  case  is  one  of  mixed  astigmatism,  the  horizontal 

meridian  being  hypermetropic,  the  vertical  meridian 
myopic. 

The  essential  point  to  remember  is,  that  the  glass 
with  which  the  vessels  in  one  direction  • are  seen  is  a 
measure  of  the  refraction  of  the  meridian  at  right 
angles  to  these  vessels.  b 

The  estimation  of  the  refraction  by'  the  direct  oph- 
halmoscopic  method  is  exceedingly  valuable,  but 
requires  great  practice;  some  observers  find  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  relaxing  their  accommodation 
completely,  even  after  long  practice. 

The  student  should  take  every  opportunity  to 
become  thoroughly  proficient  in  estimating  the  re- 
fraction by  this  method;  in  fact,  every  case  that  is 
not  of  an  inflammatory  character  should  be  examined 
vitli  the  ophthalmoscope,  and  the  refraction  as  esti- 
mated  by  the  direct  method  recorded  as  a matter  of 
routing;  t ie  ophthalmoscopic  examination  may  con- 

ven-ontly  follow  the  testing  of  the  patient’s  visual 
acmty. 
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In  liypermetropia  and  myopia  one  is  able  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  error  accurately,  and  in  cases 
of  astigmatism  where  the  chief  meridians  are  hori- 
zontal. and  vertical  one  can  come  very  near  the  exact 
correction,  and  without  necessarily  subjecting  the 
patient  to  the  inconvenience  of  a mydriatic:  when 
the  meridians  are  oblique  the  estimation  is  more 
difficult,  because  we  may  find  no  vessel  whose  course 
exactly  corresponds  with  the  chief  meridians;  still 
the  more  this  method  is  practised  the  more  accurate 
will  be  the  results  obtained.  The  correction  must 
always  be  confirmed  by  trying  the  patient  at  the  test 
types  with  lenses,  making  any  slight  alteration  that 
may  be  necessary. 

It  is  also  an  additional  advantage  that  one  can  esti- 
mate the  refraction  at  the  same  time  that  one  makes 
an  examination  of  the  fundus. 

The  comparison  of  the  direct  and  indirect  methods 
of  examination  is  also  very  useful  in  astigi  lai  ism.  If, 
for  instance,  the  disc  is  elongated  horizontally  in  the 
erect,  and  oval  vertically  in  the  inverted  image,  we 
know  that  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  is  greater  in 
the  horizontal  than  in  the  vortical  meridian  (see 
Figs.  86  and  87). 

The  ametropic  observer-  must  always  remember, 
when  using  the  direct  method  for  the  estimation  of 
errors  of  refraction,  that  he  must  correct  his  own 
defect  either  by  wearing  spectacles  or  by  having  a 
suitablo  glass  in  a clip  behind  his  ophthalmoscope; 
he  is  then  in  the  position  of  an  emmetrope ; but,  if 
he  prefer  it,  he  may  subtract  the  amount  of  his  own 
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hypermetropia  or  myopia  from  the  glass  with  which 
he  sees  clearly  the  patient’s  discs.  Thus,  if  the  ob- 
server have  2 D.  of  hypermetropia,  and  require  + 3 D 
to  see  the  fundus  clearly,  ( + 3D.)-(+2D)=  + lD 

lhe  P"1'6”*  7“ld  '*"»  1 D.  of  hypermetropia;  had  l,e 
requuei  D.,  then  the  observer  would  have  4D 
Ot  myopia,  because  ( - 2 D.)  - ( + 2 D.)  = _ 4 D ' 

The  same  with  the  myopic  observer ; if  his  mvoDia 
amount  to  3 D.,  then  he  will  require  - 3 D.  to  fee 
clearly  the  emmetropic  fundus  j if  he  see  the  disc  well 
w.wut  a glass,  then  the  eye  under  examination  has 
3D  of  liypermetropia ; if  he  require  a + 2 D„  then 
the  hypermetropia  will  be  5 D.,  and  so  on. 

Ametrop.a  may  also  be  easily  recognised  in  the 
following  manner : The  fundus  being  iLminated  by 
a mirror  about  one  metre  from  the  patient,  if  « h3  eye  he 
emmetropic  the  rays  of  light  will  return  n r-’bal  / 
another,  and  a red  reflex  can  only  bo  obtained  then 
the  observing  eye  is  in  the  path  of  these  rnvs  tW  • 
buhmd  the  perforation  of  lhe  mirror 
troptc  the  returning  rays  will  diverge  (Pig.  I^Tnd 


Fic. 


the  observe,  will  notice,  as  he  moves  his  eye  (.)  from 
behind  the  mirror  at  h (and  at  right  angles  L the 
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visual  axis  of  the  patient,  who  should  fix  on  the  centre 
of  the  mirror),  that  the  last  ray  of  light  (a'  b')  is  seen, 

I or,  in  other  words,  the  red  reflex  disappears,  on  the 
same  side  of  the  pupil  as  that  to  which  the  observer 
moves  his  head. 

If  the  eye  he  myopic  the  rays  will  converge, 
cross,  and  diverge  (Fig,  50) ; when  the  error  is  1 D. 

Fig.  50. 


or  more,  the,  last  ray  of  light  is  seen,  or  the  red  reflex 
disappears,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pupil.  -A.  single 
trial  of  this  will  prove  its  correctness. 

The  endeavour  to  estimate  the  amount  if  myopia 
or  hypermetropia  by  measuring  the  distance  between 
the  perforation  of  the  mirror,  and  the  point  at  which 
the  last  ray  was  seen,  has  been  unsuccessful,  owing  to 
the  varying  size  of  the  pupil. 

The  ophthalmometer  of  Ja\al  and  Schiotz,  and 
Tweedy’s  optometer,  can,  I think,  be  more  conveniently 
considered  when  treating  of  astigmatism. 
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CHAPTER  V 

RETINOSCOPY 

Retinoscopy,  or  the  shadow  test,  is  deservedly  one 
of  the  most  popular  objective  methods  of  estimating 
the  refraction  of  the  eye. 

It  has  the  great  advantage  of  being  easily  learnt, 
and  can  be  carried  out  quickly,  saving  much  time  in 
difficult  cases  of  astigmatism  ; it  is  especially  useful 
in  young  children,  in  amblyopic  patients,  and  in 
malingerers;  besides,  it  enables  very  small  degrees  of 
astigmatism  to  be  detected  which  but  for  this  method 
would  probably  escape  notice  Retinoscopy  may  be 
carried  out  either  with  a plane  or  a concave  mirror. 

The  plane  mirror  is  now  almost  universally  used ; 
the  shadows  are  better  seen,  and  the  results  obtained 
are  more  exact  than  with  the  concave  mirror. 

The  observer  who  has  not  good  vision,  §,  is  at  a 
disadvantage  in  employing  retinoscopy,  as  he  will  see 
the  shadows  loss  clearly ; he  should  therefore  wear 
liis  own  correcting  glasses  if  he  has  any  error  of 
refraction. 

Light. — A good  light  for  retinoscopy  is  the  incan- 
descent focal  lamp  of  16  candle-power.  These 
1 imps  are  made  with  one  side  of  ground  glass,  the 
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other  clear,  and  the  filament  in  the  shape  of  a 
gridiron  so  as  to  give  a greater  light  surface.  For 

Fig.  51. 


retinoscopy  the  transparent  side  of  the  lamp  is  turned 
towards  the  observer,  the  ground  side  being  re- 
served for  the  ordinary  ophthalmoscopic  examination. 

Fig.  52. 


Where  the  electric  light  is  not  available  a gas 
Argaud  burner  or  an  oil  lamp  may  be  used  : the 
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flame  should  be  of  fair  size  with  well-defined  edges. 
rlhe  light  should  be  on  a bracket  which  can  be  moved 
in  any  direction. 

The  light  is  usually  placed  over  the  patient’s  head 
and  slightly  behind,  so  as  to  leave  the  eyes  in  shade 
(Fig.  51).  Some  observers  prefer  a bright  screened 
light,  coming  from  a diaphragm  opening  of  5 to  10  mm., 
placed  2 cm.  from  the  mirror  (Fig.  52)  ; the  illumina- 
tion is  brighter  the  nearer  the  light  is  to  the  mirror. 

A dark  room  is  an  advantage,  otherwise  the 
curtains  of  the  room  must  be  drawn ; for  the  darker 
the  room  the  easier  is  retinoscopy. 

Retinoscopy  with  the  Plane  Mirror 

Most  modern  ophthalmoscopes  are  prov  ded  with  a 
suitable  plane  mirror.  The  drawing  below  shows  a 
simple  and  convenient  one  for  the  pocket. 


Fig.  53. 


li  light  from  the  ophthalmoscope  lamp  be  reflected 
into  the  eye  by  means  of  a plane  mirror,  at  a dis- 
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tance  of  a metre  or  so,  an  observer  looking  through 
the  sight-hole  of  the  mirror  will  notice  the  ordinary 
red  fundus  reflex ; on  slightly  rotating  the  mirror,  the 
illuminated  area  of  the  pupil  may  disappear  (or,  what 
may  be  more  easily  seen,  the  edge  of  the  shadow 
bounding  this  illuminated  area  may  appear),  on  the 
same  side  as  the  rotation  or  in  the  opposite  direction, 
according  to  the  refraction  of  the  eye  under  observa- 
tion : thus  if  the  mirror  be  rotated  to  the  right,  and 
tlie  edge  of  the  shadow  move  across  the  pupil  also  to 
the  right,  i.  e.  in  the  same  direction  as  the  rotation  of 


Fig.  51. 


the  mirror,  the  case  is  one  of  hypermetropia ; whereas 
if  the  shadow  had  moved  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
the  mirror,  the  case  would  be  one  of  myopia. 

This  method  of  employing  retinoscopy  is  so  simple 
that  a few  practical  trials  will  suffice  to  make  it 
understood,  although,  of  course,  as  in  all  other  mani- 
pulations some  little  practice  is  required  in  giving  to 
the  mirror  the  necessary  movements,  and  in  enabling 
one  to  appreciate  what  is  seen. 

The  illumination  and  shadows  we  see  are  an  image 
of  the  lamp  with  the  surrounding  shadow  formed  on 
the  retina  of  the  observed  eye. 
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When  diverging  rays  of  light  fall  on  a plane 
mirror  they  are  reflected  as  diverging  rays,  as  if 
coming  from  a point  behind  the  mirror ; so  that  the 
image  of  the  plane  mirror  is  a virtual  one:  the 
diverging  rays  passing  through  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
under  observation  are  brought  more  or  less  to  a focus 
according  to  the  refractive  condition  of  the  eye ; on 
rotating  the  mirror  in  one  direction  the  retinal  image 
will  move  in  the  same  direction.  The  following 
diagram  will  help  to  make  this  clear. 


Fig.  55. 


Rays  of  light  from  l fall  on  the  plane  mirror  a,  and 
are  reflected  as  divergent  rays  into  the  eye  as  if 
coming  from  point  g behind  the  mirror ; these  rays 
focus  on  the  retina  at  c.  On  tilting  the  mirror  into 
position  b,  the  rays  from  l diverge  from  the  mirror 
(as  if  coming  from  h)  and  focus  at  D;  therefore  the 
real  mo\ement  of  the  light  on  the  retina  is  with  the 
mirror.  Hence  the  movement  of  the  retinal  image 
is  always  with  the  mirror ; but  as  these  movements 
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are  seen  through  the  dioptric  system  of  the  eye,  and 
thereby  undergo  refraction,  the  apparent  may  differ 
from  tlie  real  movements. 

The  retinal  image  the  observer  sees  of  the  lamp 
and  its  surrounding  shadow  are  formed  in  the  same 
manner  as  all  other  images. 

In  hypermetropia  the  final  image  of  the  lamp  and 
its  surrounding  shadow,  produced  by  the  plane 
mirror,  is  an  erect  one  formed  behind  the  eye,  and  as 
it  is  viewed  through  the  dioptric  system  of  the  eye,  it 
therefore  moves  with  the  mirror  (Fig.  44). 

In  myopia  the  final  image  is  an  inverted  one,  pro- 
jected forwards.  This,  therefore,  moves  against  the 
mirror  (Fig.  45) . 

If,  however,  the  observer  be  nearer  than  tlm 
patient’s  far  point  the  image  will  move  with  the 
mirror.  This  is  the  case  in  low  degrees  of  myopia, 
where  the  patient’s  far  point  is  beyond  12C  cm. 

Therefore,  if  the  image  move  against  the  mirror, 
the  case  is  certainly  one  of  myopia.  If  it  move  with 
the  mirror,  it  is  most  likely  one  of  hypermetropia; 
but  it  may  be  emmetropia,  or  a very  low  degree  of 
myopia  ( — '50  D.). 

The  movements  tell  us  the  form  of  ametropia  we 
have  to  deal  with.  The  extent  of  the  movements  on 
rotation  of  the  mirro”,  the  clearness  of  the  image, 
and  the  brightness  of  its  edge,  enable  us  to  judge 
approximately  the  amount  of  ametropia  to  be  cor- 
rected; some  practice,  however,  is  required  before 
we  can  form  an  opinion  with  anything  'like  accuracy. 

The  extent  and  rate  of  movement  is  alu  ays  in 
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inverse  proportion  to  the  ametropia ; the  greater  the 
error  of  refraction,  the  less  the  movement,  and  the 
slower  does  it  take  place.  This  may  be  explained  in 
the  following*  way : 

Suppose  a to  be  the  image  of  a luminous  point 
formed  on  the  retina,  and  that  a line  be  drawn  from 
a,  through  the  nodal  point  n to  c.  Now,  if  the  case 
be  one  of  myopia  (Fig.  56),  an  inverted  projected 
image  of  a is  formed  somewhere  on  this  line,  say  at 
c.  J he  higher  the  myopia,  the  nearer  to  the  nodal 


Fia.  56. 


point  will  this  image  be ; and  hence  we  may  suppose 
it  formed  as  near  as  n.  If  the  mirror  be  now  rotated, 
so  that  it  take  up  the  position  of  the  dotted  line  m',  c 
will  have  moved  to  c,  and  d to  d ; hence  it  is  clear 
that  c has  made  a.  greater  movement  than  d. 

Had  the  cace  been  one  of  hypermetropia  (Fig.  57), 
the  image  would  have  been  projected  backwards, 
and,  as  m myopia,  the  higher  the  degree  of  error  the 
nearer  to  the  nodal  point  is  the  image  formed. 

In  this  case  the  line  from  the  nodal  point  B to  a is 
pi  r longed  backwards,  and  the  image  of  the  luminous 
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point  in  a low  degree  of  hypermetropia  is  formed  say 
at  c,  and  in  a higher  degree  say  at  n.  On  moving 
the  mirror  into  the  position  of  the  dotted  line  m , C 
moves  to  c,  and  i)  to  d ; hence  it  is  clear  that  c has 
made  a greater  movement  than  d. 

Fig.  57. 


Therefore,  as  the  ametropia  increases,  the  extent 
of  the  movement  of  the  image  decreases  The  clear- 
ness of  the  image  and  the  brightness  of  its  edge 
decrease  as  the  ametropia  increases. 

Artificial  Cycloplegia.— A mydriatic  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential;  still,  when  wo  have  to  examine  young 
people  and  children,  the  use  of  atropine  is  certainly 
advisable.  In  the  first  place,  the  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  renders  our  examination  so  much  easier;  and 
secondly,  atropine  enables  us  to  arrive  at  a more 
accurate  estimation  by  thoroughly  paralysing  the 
accommodation : for  although  the  examination  take 
place  in  a dark  room,  and  with  the  patient  looking 
into  distance,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
often  (especially  in  the  case  of  children)  some  accom- 
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modation  still  in  force  ; or  there  may  be  spasm  of  the 
ciliary  muscle. 

In  persons  over  the  age  of  twenty,  atropine  is  not 
usually  employed,  owing  to  the  great  discomfort 
entailed  by  its  paralysing  effect  on  the  ciliary  muscles 
which  lasts  for  seven  or  eight  days,  and  because  the 
use  of  tins  drug  has  occasionally  produced  glaucoma 
in  people  beyond  middle  life;  we  may,  however,  wish 
to  dilate  the  pupils  with  a mydriatic  that  acts  fully 
and  quickly,  the  effects  of  which  last  but  a short  time 
1 lie  most  convenient  combination  for  this  purpose  is— 


£ Ilomatropinoe  Hy drobromatis,  gr.  iv; 
Cocainoe  Hydrochloratis,  gr.  x; 

Ackli  Salicylici,  gr.  j ; 

Aq.  Destillata?, 

Ft.  guttae. 


One  drop  of  this  solution  applied  two  or  three 
times  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes  produces  rapidly  a 
maximum  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  which  passes  off  in 
about  twelve  hours. 

Another  great  advantage  of  a mydriatic  is  that  the 
refraction  at  the  macula  tan  be  measured,  whereas 
when  the  pupil  is  not  dilated  we  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  refraction  at  the  optic  discs,  which  may 
occasionally  vary  considerably  from  that  found  at  the 
macula  : the  estimation  of  the  refraction  at  the  macula 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  advantages  that  retino- 
scopy  possesses  over  the  measurement  obtained  bv 
the  direct  method.  ' 

Therefore  atropine  should  be  used  either  in  the 
term  of  drops  or  ointment— 
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1.  In  all  cases  of  concomitant  squint. 

2.  In  hypermetropes  under  twenty. 

3.  In  cases  of  defective  vision  under  eighteen,  due 
to  myopia  or  astigmatism. 

Homatropine  and  cocaine  may  he  used  with  ad- 
vantage— 

1 . In  all  cases  of  astigmatism  over  twenty. 

2.  Where  the  correction  by  glasses  has  failed  to 
relieve  a patient’s  discomfort. 

In  all  persons  over  thirty,  care  should  be  taken  to 
estimate  the  tension  of  the  eye  before  applying  a 
mydriatic,  and  when  it  has  been  applied  a drop  of  a 
solution  of  eserine  (gr.  ] to  3j)  should  be  instilled 
into  the  eye  after  the  examination  is  completed. 

In  patients  above  the  age  of  twenty-five  a mydriatic 
is  not  always  necessary ; many  simple  cases  of  astig- 
matism can  be  worked  out  rapidly  and  accurately 
without  one. 

Remember  the  patient  must  not  look  directly  at  the 
mirror,  but  slightly  inwards  when  using  retinoscopy 
without  a mydriatic.  • 

To  proceed  now  to  the  estimation  of  the  refraction 
by  retinoscopy. 

The  patient  being  seated  in  the  dark  room,  the 
pupils  dilated,  and  the  lamp  over  his  head,  we  place 
a pair  of  trial  frames  on  his  face  and  take  up  our 
position  120  cm.  in  front,  with  a plane  mirror.  The 
patient  is  then  dweeted  to  look  at  the  centre  of  the 
mirror,  so  that  the  light  from  the  lamp  may  be 
reflected  along  the  visual  axis  of  the  right  eye.  On 
looking  through  the  perforation  of  the  mirror  we  get 
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the  ordinary  fundus  reflex,  bright  if  the  patient  be 
emmetropic,  less  so  if  he  be  ametropic  • and  the 
greater  the  ametropia,  the  less  bright  will  the  fundus 
reflex  be.  We  now  rotate  the  mirror  on  its  vertical 
axis  to  the  right;  if  a vertical  shadow  come  across 
the  pupil  from  the  patient’s  right,  i.  e.  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  movement  of  the  mirror,  or,  what  is 
the  same  thing,  if  the  shadow  move  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  circle  of  light  on  the  patient’s  face,  the 
case  is  one  of  hypermetropia.  Should  the  edge  of 
the  image  appear  well  defined  and  move  quickly,  in 
addition  to  a bright  fundus  reflex,  we  infer  that  the 
hypermetropia  is  of  low  degree,  and  proceed  to  cor- 
rect it.  First  place  a weak  convex  glass,  say  -I-  vO  D., 
before  the  eye  in  the  spectacle  frame ; if  the  shadow 
still  move  with  the  mirror  we  change  the  glass  for  -|- 
1 D.,  then  + 1-5  D.,  and  so  on,  until  wo  find  the  glass 
with  which  no  distinct  shadow  can  be  seen. 

Supposing  this  to  be  + 2 D,  and  that  on  trying 
+ 2-5  D.  the  shadow  move  against  the  mirror,  -)-  2 D. 
is  put  down  as  the  correcting  glass.  Had  we  obtained 
a reverse  shadow  concave  glasses  must  be  employed, 
proceeding  exactly  as  before,  commencing  with  a 
weak  concave  glass,  putting  up  stronger  and  stronger 
concave  lenses  until  we  have  neutralised  the  shadow. 

1 his  is  put  down  as  the  correcting  glass. 

These  glasses  are  not  the  exact  estimate  of  the 
refraction,  because  the  observer  is  not  sitting  at 
infinity,  but  at  120  cm.  from  the  eye,  so  that  when 
no  shadow  is  obtained  we  are  sitting  practically  at 
the  patient’s  far  point. 
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Therefore  the  hypermetropia  is  over-corrected  1 D. 
and  the  myopia  isjinder-estimated  1 D. ; so  in  hyper- 
metropia we  deduct  1 D.  and  in  myopia  we  add  1 D. 
to  the  correcting  glass. 

To  sum  up,  if  the  shadow  move  with  the  mirror, 
it  may  be  weak  myopia  if  + '50  U.  obliterate  the 
shadow  ; emmetropia  if  + ID-  neutralise  it ; hyper  - 
metropia  if  a stronger  glass  is  required:  when 
the  shadow  moves  against  the  mirror  it  is  a case  of 
myopia. 

In  high  myopia  a strong  concave  glass  has  to  be 
used  for° the  correction  ; the  light  from  the  mirror  is 
so  spread  out  in  passing  through  this  lens  that  fewer 
rays  pass  into  the  eye,  therefore  the  illumination  is 
not  so  good  as  in  other  states  of  refraction,  and  the 
examination  becomes  more  difficult. 

The  points  to  be  observed  arc — (1)  the  direction  of 
the  movement  of  the  image,  as  indicating  the  kind  of 
ametropia;  (2)  the  rate  and  amount  of  movement,  (3) 
the  brightness  of  the  edge  of  the  image,  and  (4)  the 
amount  of  fundus  reflex  all  indicate  the  degree  of 
ametropia. 

We  have  taken  notice  only  of  the  horizontal  axis, 
but  any  other  meridian  will,  of  course,  do  equally 
well,  if  the  case  be  one  of  hypermetropia  or  myopia 
simply.  If,  however,  the  case  be  one  of  astigmatism, 
then  the  refraction  of  the  two  chief  meridians  will 
differ. 

In  astigmatism,  the  image  of  the  flame  of  the  lamp 
formed  on  the  retina  is  distorted  so  as  to  be  more  or 
less  of  an  oval  form,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
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retina  and  the  maximum  and  minimum  curvatures  of 
the  cornea  (Fig.  76). 

So  that,  m astigmatism,  the  image  on  the  retina  may 
be  more  or  less  of  an  oval,  instead  of  being  either  a 
.r'ff  well-defined  image  of  the  lamp,  or  a circle  of 
c i usion,  as  in  the  case  of  emmetropia,  myopia,  or 
hypermetropia.  This  oval  may  have  its  edges  hori- 
zontal and  vertical;  frequently,  however,  they  are 
more  or  less  oblique,  as  shown  in  the  following 
figures  (Fig.  58). 


Fxo.  58. 


Oblique  shadows  in  astigi)  attain. 


The  oblique  movements  of  the  shadows  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  direction  in  which  the  mirror  is 
rotated. 

This  obliquity  is  produced  thus  (Fig.  59) If  we 
cut  a circular  opening  in  a piece  of  cardboard  to 
represent  the  pupil,  and  then  place  behind  it  an  oval 
piece  of  card  which  is  to  represent  the  shadow,  so  that 
t nit  part  oi  its  edge  which  occupies  the  pupil  has  an 
obhque  position,  then  on  moving  the  card  across  in 
the  direction  o n,  it  has  the  appearance  of  moving  in 
the  direction  o c,  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the 
card.  Hence  the  direction  of  the  shadow’s  movement 
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is  deceiving,  and  its  oblique  edge  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  only  that  edge  which  coincides  in  direction  with 
one  of  the  principal  meridians  is  seen  well  defined  by 
the  observer.  Therefore  the  apparent  movements 
correspond  with  the  edge  of  the  shadow. 


Fro.  59. 


The  same  cakes  place  in  astigmatism,  the  two  chief 
meridians  of  which  are  parallel  and  perpendicular  to 
the  edge  of  the  shadow.  In  retinoscopy,  therefore, 
when  the  edge  of  the  image  is  oblique,  we  know  at 
once  that  the  case  is  one  of  astigmatism. 

Another  characteristic  appearance  that  will  be 
sometimes  met  with  in  astigmatism  is,  that  the  fundus 
illumination  may  assume  a band-like  .Tiape  something 


Fig.  60.  Fig.  61. 


like  Fig.  60  ; and  on  tilting  the  mirror  on  an  axis 
parallel  to  this  band,  a dark  shadow  will  appear  to 
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come  from  both  edges  of  the  pupil  at  once,  uniting  in 
the  centre  to  form  a black  band,  leaving  the  upper 
and  lower  part  of  the  fundus  illuminated  as  shown  in 
hig.  61.  This  band  is  parallel  with  one  of  the  chief 
meridians,  and  indicates  the  point  of  exact  neutralisa- 
tion of  the  meridian  at  right  angles  to  it.  The  effect 
is  due  to  the  retinal  images  being  now  in  the  form  of 
a line  (see  Figs.  76  and  77,  ii  and  vi). 

This  variety  of  movement  of  the  shadow  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  “the  scissor  movement.” 

Supposing  we  take  a case  in  which  the  meridians 
are  horizontal  and  vertical,  we  judge  if  one  shadow 
be  more  distinct  or  quicker  in  its  movements  than  the 
other,  though  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recognise  the 
presence  of  astigmatism  at  once,  so  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  correct  one  meridian  before  we  can  be 
certain.  If  the-  shadow  move  with  the  mirror  in 
all  meridians,  we  first  take  notice  of  t he  vertical  one, 
and  put  up  in  front  of  the  patient,  in  the  spec- 
tacle frame,  convex  spherical  glasses,  until  the  glass 
which  neutralises  the  shadow  has  been  found.  This 
is  put  down  as  the  correcting  glass  for  the  vertical 
meridian;  let  us  suppose  that  glass  to  be  -I-  2 D. 
We  next  take  notice  of  the  horizontal  meridian, 
and  if  + 2D.  is  also  the  glass  which  neutralises  the 
shadow,  then  of  course  we  know  the  case  is  one  of 
simple  hypermetropia.  But  supposing  the  convex 
glass  had  been  + 4 1).,  we  indicate  it  conveniently 
thus : 
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The  case  is  one  of  compound  hypermetropic  astigma- 
tism, and  will  require  for  its  correction  + 2 D.  sphere 
combined  with  + 2 D.  cylinder  axis  vertical. 

We  will  take  another  case — that  in  which  the  verti- 
cal meridian  is  neutralised  by  a - 2 D.,  while  in  the 
horizontal  meridian  + 2 I).  is  required. 

-2  D. 

+ 2 D. 

Here  we  have  a case  of  mixed  astigmatism,  which 
can  be  corrected  in  either  of  the  three  following 
ways  : 

1st.  — 2 D.  cylinder  axis  horizontal  combined  with 
+ 2 D.  cylinder  axis  vertical ; this  is  a plan  seldom 
used,  and  is  not  so  easy  to  work  with  as  a sphere  and 
a cylinder. 

2nd.  — 2D.  sphere  combined  with  4-  4 D.  cylinder 
axis  vertical,  or 

3rd.  + 2 D.  sphere  combined  with  -4  b.  cylinder 
axis  horizontal.  This  last  is  perhaps  the  preferable 
plan. 

Supposing  the  axis  of  the  shadow  to  be  oblique 
(Fig.  58),  we  know  at  once  the',  astigmatism  exists, 
and  we  proceed  to  correct  each  meridian  separately, 
moving  the  mirror  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the 
shadow,  not  horizontally  and  vertically.  We  judge 
of  the  amount  of  obliquity  by  the  eye,  and  can  fre- 
quently tell  with’n  a few  degrees.  If  the  vertical 
meridian  be  20°  cut,  and  require  for  its  correction 
— 2 D.,  and  the  axis  at  right  angles  to  this  (which  will 
therefore  re  at  110°)  require  - 3 D.,  we  express  it  as 

7 
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in  Fig.  62,  and  correct  it  with  sphere  — 2D.  com- 
bined with  cylinder  - 1 D.  axis  20° : this  case  is  one 
of  compound  myopic  astigmatism. 

Often  one  is  able  to  put  up  the  cylinder  in  the 
spectacle  frame  with  the  exact  degree  of  obliquity. 

Having  found  the  glasses  which  correct  the  two 
meridians,  we  put  up  the  combination  in  a spectacle 
trial  frame,  and  if  we  now  get  no  shadow  the  glasses 
are  assumed  to  be  the  right  ones,  and  we  proceed  to 
confirm  it  by  trying  the  patient  at  the  distant  type, 
making  any  slight  alteration  that  may  be  necessary. 

When  employing  retinoscopy  the  sectors  of  the 
lens  often  show  up  very  plainly  (when  no  opacity  is 


Fig.  62. 


to  be  seen).  This  iray  be  the  earliest  sign  of  a 
commencing  pathological  process  in  the  lens. 

In  irregular  astigmatism  retinoscopy  does  not  give 
satisfactory  results,  the  shadows  being  indefinite  and 
irregular.  ] n conical  cornea  the  shadow  may  appear 
circular,  occupying  that  portion  of  the  cornea  which 
is  between  the  centre  and  the  edge  of  the  cornea;  on 
tilting  the  mirror  the  shadow  appears  to  run  round 
the  base  of  the  cone  in  a circular  direction. 
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A further  modification  of  retinoscopy  which  may 
sometimes  be  useful  is  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Jackson, 
of  Philadelphia.  The  object  is  to  find  out  the  point  of 
reversal  of  the  image.  Thus,  if  a patient  be  a myope 
of  2 D.,  the  observer,  at  a distance  of  a metre,  sees 
the  shadow  moving  against  the  mirror;  on  coming 
near  he  will  find  the  image  disappear  at  50  cm.,  and 
on  coming  still  closer  the  image  will  move  with  the 
mirror;  the  point  of  reversal  is  therefore  at  50  cm. 
By  dividing  the  distance  of  the  point  of  reversal 
into  100  cm.  we  arrive  at  the  patient’s  error.  If  the 
point  of  reversal  is  at  25  cm.,  then  the  myopia  will 
be  4 D. 

In  order  to  use  this  method  satisfactorily,  one  or 
two  points  require  attention. 

In  Simple  Myopia. — When  the  observer’s  eye  has 
come  quite  close  to  the  patient’s,  say  one  eighth  of  a 
metre,  and  the  inverted  image  is  still  seen,  it  is  best 
to  place  a concave  lens  (-8  D.)  before  the  patient’s 
eye  and  then  estimate  the  amount  of  myopia  un cor- 
rected ; by  adding  this  to  the  amount  which  the  lens 
used  has  corrected  we  determine  the  total  myopia 
present.  It  is  evident  that  if  the  point  of  reversal  is 
close  to  the  eye  the  error  of  a few  centimetres  as  to 
its  position  entails  an  error  of  some  dioptres  in  the 
amount  of  myopia  present.  Therefore  we  place 
before  the  patient’s  eye  a concave  glass  strong 
enough  to  remote  the  point  of  reversal  a metre  or  so 
from  the  eye. 

In  Hyper  metropia . — Place  before  the  patient’s  eye 
a convex  glass  strong  enough  to  over-correct  the 
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hypermetropia.  Then  by  the  method  given  above, 
determine  the  degree  of  myopia  so  produced.  Deduct 
this  amount  of  myopia  from  the  strength  of  the 
convex  glass  used ; this  will  give  the  amount  of  hyper- 
metropia present.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  hyper- 
metropia amounts  to  four  dioptres  : place  before  the 
eye  +5  D.,  it  is  found  that  one  dioptre  of  myopia  is 
produced ; the  point  of  reversal  being  at  1 metre. 
Therefore  to  estimate  hypermetropia  by  this  method 
a convex  lens  must  always  be  used. 

Emmetropia. — A weak  convex  lens  being  placed 
before  the  eye,  the  point  of  reversal  will  be  found  to 
equal  the  strength  of  the  lens  used. 

Regular  Astigmatism . — We  find  the  point  of  rever- 
sal for  each  of  the  principal  meridians. 

Retinoscopy  with  the  Concave  Mirror. 

When  the  concave  mirror  is  used,  then  the  move- 
ments of  the  shadows  are  in  the  opposite  direction 


Fig.  es. 


to  those  obtained  with  the  plane  mirror.  Diverging 
nys  of  light  falling  on  the  concave  mirror  converge 
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and  form  an  inverted  image  of  the  lamp  between  the 
observer  and  the  patient,  and  this  image  becomes  the 
object.  From  this  image  rays  diverge.  Some  of 
them  enter  the  pupil  of  the  observed  eye,  and  are 
brought  more  or  less  to  a focus  on  the  retina,  accord- 
ing to  the  refraction  of  the  eye. 


Fio.  04. 


Hence,  with  the  concave  mirror,  the  image  suffers 
another  inversion,  therefore  the  image  on  the  retina 
always  moves  against  the  movement  of  the  mirror, 
which  is  the  reverse  of  that  obtained  with  the  plane 
mirror. 

Fio.  65. 


A few  cases  from  my  note-book  will  do  more  than 
any  description  to  elucidate  the  subject  of  retino- 
scopy 
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Case  1.  bpasm  of  the  Ciliary  Muscle. — Boy,  get.  10 
years,  is  brought  because  lie  is  unable  to  see  the 
blackboard  at  school. 

R.V.  jl-1  D.=f 

L.v.  T»?-i  D.  = g. 

Retmoscopy.  Bright  fundus  reflex,  shadows  move 
against  the  mirror.  Direct  method,  the  discs  clearly 
seen  without  a glass. 

Gutta?  Atrop.,  gr.  iv  to  5j. 

Ter  in  die. 

On  the  third  day  the  pupils  are  found  well  dilated. 

Retmoscopy  gave  + 3 D.  in  both  eyes. 

On  trying  the  patient  with  the  test-type, 

R.V.  + 2 1).  = s. 

L.V.  + 2 D.=§. 

1 his,  therefore,  was  a case  of  hyper metropia  with 
spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  simulating  myopia.  Such 
cases  are  very  common,  and  one  should  always  be  on 
the  look-out  for  them. 

Case  2.  Hypermetropic,  -A  young  woman  ret.  15, 
suffering  from  blepharitis. 

R.V.  g Hin.  l D.=g. 
l.V.  £ Hin.  1 D.  = g. 

fatfta;  Atrop.,  gr.  iv  to  Jj. 

Ter  in  die. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  patient  returns  for  examina- 
tion. With  the  mirror  the  fundus  reflex  is  moderate; 
the  shadow  moves  slowly  with  the  mirror.  On  trying 
-I-  2 D.  the  illumination  improves,  and  the  shadows 
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are  more  distinct  and  move  quicker;  + 4 D.  neu- 
tralises the  shadow. 

II. V. + 3 o D.=§. 

L.V.  + 3-5  D.=J. 

This  patient  has,  therefore,  a total  hypermetropia 
of  -f  3'5,  taking  off  + I D.  for  the  atropine. 

+ 2-5  D.  ordered  for  constant  use. 

Case  3.  Myopia. — A young  man  aat.  18  complains 
that  he  is  unable  to  see  distant  objects  well. 

K. V.t*5-3-5  d.=§. 

L. v.  ,‘s-3-5  D.  = f. 

After  using  atropine  for  three  days  the  eyes  are 
again  examined.  The  shadows  move  against  the 
movements  of  the  mirror.  — 2D.  neutralises  the 
shadow  in  both  eyes. 

R.V.-3  D.  = g. 

L.V.-3  D.  = g. 

— 3D.  ordered  for  constant  use. 

Case  4.  Myopia— Man  ait.  30  complains  of  seeing 
distant  objects  badly,  but  has  no  difficulty  with  near 
work. 

R.V.  - 2-5  D.  = ;t. 

L.V.,%-2-3  IW. 

After  three  applications  of  homatropine  and 
cocaine  the  pupils  are  found  to  be  well  dilated. 
Retinoscopy  : 


ll.-l 1*5 

I 


L.— 


-1*5 
1*5 


R.V.  - 2 25  D.  = ?. 
L.V.-2-25  D.  = §. 

Ordered  for  distance  — 2*25  D. 
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Case  5.  Compound  Hypermetropic  Astigmatism.— 
A man  set.  20 : 

R V.  /T  Hm.  4 D.  = i. 

L.V.  T«T  Hm.  4 D.=t\. 

UmJor  atropine,  right  eye  at  distant  type  sees  only 
•oV  1 undus  reflex  very  dull,  movements  of  shadow 
slow  and  with  the  mirror.  On  putting  up  + 5 D. 
the  reflex  is  much  brighter,  the  edge  of  the  shadow 
distinct,  and  its  movements  quicker.  We  try  -f  6 
7,  8,  9,  and  the  last  gives  a shadow  against  the 
mirror.  On  trying  the  eye  at  the  distant  type  with 
+ 8D.  f and  four  letters  of  £ are  at  once  read. 
No  alteration  in  the  glass  improves  sight. 

Left  eye:  the  fundus  reflex  and  movements  are  the 
same  as  in  the  right.  We  commence  by  trring+8  D., 
which  we  found  the  other  eye  required.  °In  the 
vertical  meridian  the  movement  is  with  the  mirror, 
while  + 9 D.  causes  it  to  move  against.  In  the 
horizontal  meridian  with  + 8 D.  the  shadow  moves 
against  the  mirror,  and  + 7 D.  causes  it  to  move 
with.  We  express  it  thus  • 

| + 8 LI, 


and  on  trying  the  combination  at  the  distant  type, 

-t-  7 I).  sp. 

+ 1 1).  cy.  axis  horizontal, 

the  patient  is  able  to  read  «;  on  decreasing  the 
sphere  from  7 D.  to  6-5  L>,  « is  read,  so  that  the 

proper  correction  for  this  eye  is 

+ 6'5  D.  sp. 

+ 1 D.  cy.  axis  horizontal ; 
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in  this  case,  therefore,  liypermetropia  was  present  m 
one  eye,  compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism  in  the 
other. 

Case  6.  Astigmatism.— Young  woman  aet.  17  sees 
with  each  eye  — 1 D.  = y^-.  Retinoscopy  with- 
out atropine — 


Ordered  guttae  atropiao  sulpliatis,  gr.  iv  to  *j,  three 
times  a day  in  each  eye,  for  three  days;  then  with 
retinoscopy  the  result  is — 


-2-5  D. 

_ — *50  I).  sp. 

hiU1*  ” _2‘o  D.cy.  axis  horizontal,  reads 


+ 1 D. 


+ -50  1).  read? 

— 3 1).  ey.  axis  130° 


After  recovering  from  atropine  the  result  was  con- 
firmed, and  the  following  correction  ordered  to  be 
worn  constantly : 

R -IP-  sp 

— H.  cy.  axis  horizontal. 

L.  — 3 D.  cy.  axis  130°. 

Case  7.  Mixed  Astigmatism. — Mary  E — , aet.  15, 
pupil- teacher  brought  up  from  Cardiff  about  her 
eyes;  suffers  much  from  headache  and  pain  in  the 
eyeballs,  especially  the  right,  worse  in  the  evenings. 
Has  tried  many  opticians  to  get  spectacles  to  suit 
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her,  but  has  always  been  unable  to  do  so.  R.  V.  JL 
slightly  improved  with  - ID.  L.  V.  -fir  also  slightly 
improved  with  - 1 D.  On  placing  the  patient  in  the 
dark  room,  retinoscopy  at  once  shows  the  case  to  be 
one  of  mixed  astigmatism,  with  the  chief  meridians 
horizontal  and  vertical ; we  proceed  to  correct  each 
meridian,  and  the  result  is — 


-5  D. 

L. + 1-5  D. 


R.—  — + 1 D. 


On  trying  this  combination  before  the  right  eye,  T‘V 
is  read.  We  express  the  vision  of  right  eye  thus : ' 

+ '50  I).  sp.O-6  D.  cy.  axis  horizontal  = T%. 

With  the  left  eye  the  combination  gives,  with  the 
cylinder  not  quite  horizontal,  but  slightly  outwards 
and  downwards, 

L-*  + 1 D.  sp.o-G  D.  cy.  axU  170°= 

ilie  patient  remarked  that  she  had  never  seen  things 
so  clearly  before.  The  result  was  very  satisfactory, 
and  was  arrived  at  in  about,  ten  minutes,  thus  saving 
an  infinite  amount  of  time  and  trouble,  which  would 
have  been  required  to  work  out  such  a case  by  any  of 
the  older  methods  Ordered  guttse  atropim  sulphatis, 
gr.  iv  to  3j,  three  times  a day  for  four  days,  when  the 
result  was—' 


— 4 D. 

K. + 2 D. 


-4  D. 

L. + 2D. 


R + 1*5  D.  sp.O  — 6 I),  cy.  axis  175°=£. 
L.V./U  + 1-5  I).  sp.o-G  D.  cy.  axis  170°  = £. 
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Iii  this  case  the  glasses  were  again  tried  after  atro- 
pine was  recovered  from,  and  tlie  following  glasses 
ordered,  which  were  of  course  to  be  worn  con- 
stantly : 


L + 1 D.  sp. 

’ — 5 5 D.  cy.  axis  170°. 


+ ‘75  I),  sp. 

— 6 D.  cy.  axis  175u. 


Case  8.  Astigmatism . — Mr.  C — , ast.  24,  has  noticed 
that  for  the  past  few  years  the  eyes  become  very 
tired  at  night,  especially  when  much  writing  or 
reading  has  been  done ; he  thinks  he  sees  distant 
objects  less  clearly  than  formerly. 

R.  Y.  not  improved  with  convex  or  concave 
spheres  ; with  pin-hole  test  y^-. 

L.  Y.  not  improved  with  convex  or  concave 
spheres ; with  pin-hole  test  Tr^-. 

After  using  atropine  for  four  days,  retinoscopy  gave 
the  following  results  : 


+ 2-5  D. 
L. — H ’5  D. 


+ 3 D. 

R. + *5  D. 


R.V. + 2*5  D.  cy.  axis  160°  = L.V.  + 1/5  D.  axis  cy.  165  — 5- 

We  direct  the  patient  to  return  after  the  effects  of 
the  .atropine  have  passed  off,  which  he  does  in  ten 
days;  we  then  try  our  correction,  deducting  + 1 En- 


sphere for  the  atropine. 


R.V. 


This  correction  was  accordingly  ordered  to  be  worn 
constantly. 
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Case  9.  Astigmatism.— Sarah  K — , get.  21,  com- 
plains that  her  eyes  have  of  late  been  very  painful, 
and  she  has  also  suffered  much  from  headaches, 
which  have  sometimes  ended  with  an  attack  of  sick- 


ness. 


-1-25  D. 
R. + 2 I). 


L y +11).  ST>. 


When  the  effects  of  the  atropine  had  passed  oh,  the 
correction  which  gave  the  best  results  was-  - 

R.V.  -2-25  D.cy.  axis  horiz.  = A L.V.  jf25  j<-  8P- 

— o.  -v  ..v;*  loco  e* 


- 4 !>.  oy.  ;»xis  125c 


Ihese  spectacles  were  orderea  to  be  worn  con- 
stantly. 

Case  10.  Simple  Hypermetropic  Astigmatism.—, Jane 
Q— , aet.  11,  has  always  ce-tf  near  objects  badly;  she 
turns  her  head  to  one  side  instead  of  looking  directly 
at  the  object. 

K.  V.  not  improved  with  spheres,  with  pin- 
hole  t6f.  r 

v-  /x  not  improved  with  spheres,  with  pin- 
hole -/V. 

Retinoscopy  after  atropine  gives — 


+ 2 1). 

R. + C D. 


I + l'7o  I). 
L.-  — + 5 U. 
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R.V. 


+ 1P-  8P>  =_6_  L.y.  -+  75  P‘  . , =tV 

+ 4 1).  cy.  axis  vert.  1 2 * + 3*5  D.  cy.  axis  vert. 


After  tlie  atropine  liad  passed  off — 

R.V.  +4  D.  cy.  axis  vert.  = tV  h.V.  + 3'5  D.  cy.  axis  vert.  = TV- 


Spectacles  of  this  strength  were  ordered  for  con- 
stant use. 

Case  11.  Myopic  Astigmatism. — Jane  P — , set.  23, 
has  always  seen  rather  badly,  and  has  had  a good 
deal  of  pain  and  discomfort  in  the  eyes  for  the  past 
six  months,  especially  when  using  them  by  gas-light. 
About  a week  ago  she  noticed,  on  closing  the  left  eye, 
that  the  vision  of  the  right  was  almost  gone,  though 
she  admitted  never  having  tried  them  separately 
before;  occasionally  the  right  eye  turns  outwards. 

K. V.,'5-4  D.=Aj. 

L. V./T-i  D.=t\. 

Homatropine  was  applied  once,  and  at  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  retinoscopy  gave — 

1-5-5  D.  |-1  fl- 
it _ 3 I).  L. — I— Em. 

With  glasses — 

-3-5  It.  = 6 

R-V-  axis  175°  1 2 • 

— *50  D.  sp. = 6 

_i  O.  cy.  axis  5°  u’ 


This  con  action  was  ordered  for  constant  use. 

Case  12.  Concomitant  Convergent  Strabismus. — 
Mabe1  C— , set.  9,  commenced  to  squint  with  the  right 
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eye  about  the  age  of  four  and  a half.  Has  never 
worn  glasses. 

R.v.*. 


L.v./7. 


On  taking  the  patient  into  the  dark  room  retino- 
scopy  at  once  reveals  the  presence  of  hypermetropic 
astigmatism.  r 

Guttm  atropmae  sulphatis,gr.  iv  to  3j,  was  prescribed 
one  drop  to  be  applied  to  each  eye  three  times  a day 
tor  three  days;  then  with  retinoscopy 

+ 3 + 1 D. 


R — — +5 


L.— 


- + 4 D. 


R.V.  — Sp'  =_«_ 

+ o D.  cy.  axis  vert.  1 2 * 

L y + ^ *p.  _ 6 

+ 3 D.  cy.  axis  vert.  ^(4)* 

Prescribed  for  constant  use,  deducting  + -50  D. 
for  atropine  : 

R +2D,  8p. 

+ 3 D.  cy.  axis  vert. 

L.  +3  1).  cy.  a.' ia  vert. 

Case  13.  Right  Constant  Convergent  Concomitant 
Strabismus.  George  A—,  set.  5.  Has  squinted  with 
the  right  eye  for  the  past  two  years.  The  ano-le  of 
the  squint  is  30°  lie  does  not  know  his  letters,  so  is 
ordered  guttre  atropinae  sulphatis  for  four  days.  On 

his  return  the  eyes  appear  almost  straight.  Retino- 
scopy  gives — 

+ 5 + 4 


R — 


— + 6 


L. 45 
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We  deduct  + ID.  for  the  over- correction  by  retino- 
scopy, and  + 1 D.  for  the  atropine,  and  order  him  for 
constant  use — 

+ 3 1).  sp.  +2D.  sp. 

' + 1 D.  cy.  axis  | ’+11).  cy.  .axis  | 

The  spectacles  are  made  with  twisted  wire  tem- 
porals to  go  round  the  ear. 

Case  14.  Compound  Myopic  Astigmatism . — Miss 
M.  E — , aet.  22,  has  always  been  short-sighted,  but 
thinks  the  sight  has  lately  got  worse. 


R.Y.^-6D.=* 
L.V.  ou  — 7 1).  = T8 


f(s). 


Retinoscopy  gives  without  a mydriatic — 


r6  r7 

R.— I 5 L.— j 6 

R -5-5  P.  sp. 

— 1 I),  cy.  axis  lioriz.  9* 

-6-5  ».  sp.  _ 

J'  — 1 I),  cy.  axis  horiz.  1 2 * 


These  glasses  were  ordered  for  constant  use. 

Case  15.  Mixed  Astigmatism. — Miss  L.U — , aet.  54, 
has  worn  glasses  constantly  foi  the  past  twenty  years. 


R.V.&(2)  N.T.S.  L.V.jl(2)  N.I.S. 

Retinoscopy  without  a mydriatic  : 


\ 


R. 


V^  + 1D. 

\ 

V — 3‘5  D. 


/ 


+ 1 I). 


-3  5 D. 


+ *25  R.  sp.  _ 6 

— 4 1).  cy.  axis  170°  y* 


+ *25  D.  sp.  _ 6 

— 4 D.  cy.  axis  170°  °(4)* 

Ordered  these  glasses  for  distance  ; the  patient  also 
requires  glasses  for  near  work,  and  reads  best  with 
this  correction  : 

+ 2’5  D.  sp. 

— 4 D.  cy.  axis  170°. 
k + 2#5  D.  sp. 

— 4 D.  cy.  axis  170°. 

These  were  therefore  prescribed  for  near  work. 

Case  16. — George  M — , pet.  23,  complains  of  diffi- 
culty in  reading  and  aching  of  the  eyes. 

R.V.T\  N.I.S.  L.V.t\  N.I.S. 

After  three  applications  of  homatropine  and 
cocaine,  retinoscopy  gives — 

-1  D.  _i  d. 


R.- 


— E. 


L.— 


R.V. 


— •50  R.  sp. 


— E. 


L.V. 


— D.  sp. 


-ID.  cy.  axis  lioriz.  ‘ -ID.  cy7  axis  lioriz. 

Ordered  these  glasses  for  constant  use. 

Case  17.—  James  C— , set,  48,  has  a difficulty  in 
reading  at  night. 


R V-Tf r>*  cy.  axis  lioriz.  £. 
E -V.T88  IX  cy.  axis  lioriz.  £. 


Retinoscopy  : 


R.— 


E. 

— + 1 


L.— 


E. 


-+1 


Deducting  t 1 D.  sphere  from  this  result,  which  we 
obtai  led  witli  retinoscopy,  gives  us — 

— 1 D.  cy.  axis  lioriz.  for  distance. 
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We  wish  to  add  + 1 D.  sphere  to  this  correction 
for  reading  thus : 

+ 1 1).  sp.  , +1  D gP- 

_l  1).  cy.  axis  horiz.  — 1 U-  «}'•  nx's  toriz. 

But  this  is  not  the  simplest  expression  of  the  glass;  it 

should  be — . 

+ 1 D.  cy.  axis  vertical. 

This  patient  therefore  requires  two  pairs  of  glasses  : 

— 1 1).  cy.  axis  horizontal  for  distance. 

+ 1 D.  cy.  axis  vertical  for  reading. 

Case  18.  Myopia  with  Divergent  Strahisvius.  Jane 

M , ait.  22,  has  always  been  short-sighted  since  she 

can  remember,  and  is  now  wearing  - 3 5 D.,  which 
she  has  worn  constantly  for  the  past  three  years.  The 
left  eye  is  weaker  than  the  right,  and  turns  out  some- 
what, especially  when  she  is  tired. 

R.V.&-6  l).  = g. 

L.V.S20— 6 D.=TY 

Drops  of  homatropine  and  cocaine  wore  applied 
three  times  at  intervals  of  ten  minutes.  In  half  an 
hour  the  pupils  being  well  dilated,  the  patient  was 
taken  into  the  dark  room  for  rctinoscopy,  with  the 
following  result : 


-5  D. 

R. 4-5  1). 


-6 

5 D. 


1..V. 


L.V, 


=*(*)• 


5 1).  sp^ 

•50  1).  cy. 

5 D.  sp.  _n 

TTT^"^3)- 


8 
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These  glasses  were  prescribed  for  constant  use,  and 
wdh  these  the  divergence  of  the  left  eye  was  cor- 
rected. 

Case  19.  Mixed  Astigmatism. — Janies  B — , mt.  24, 
has  always  seen  badly,  and  is  very  subject  to  head- 
aches, which  affect  the  occipital  region  chiefly.  These 
headaches  are  always  made  worse  by  reading,  and 
frequently  come  on  after  a long  spell  of  near  work. 
Has  worn  glasses  constantly  for  the  past  six  years, 
but  the  present  ones  are  not  comfortable. 

R.v.a0  n.i.s.  L.v.jc  N.i.s. 

Retinoscopy  without  a mydriatic  : 


w.r±1D-»P- 

— 4 D.  cy . ax.  165°  1 * 


, V +1  D.  gp. . 

— 4 D.  cy.  ax.  horn.  *2’ 

Homatropine  and  cocaine  to  both  eyes;  after  three 
applications  the  pupils  arc  found  fully  dilated. 
Retinoscopy  : 


-2  D. 


+ 3 D. 
-1-5  D. 


n v +2  D.  sp. 

-5  D.  cy.  ax.  165° 

T,  v + 2 D.  sp. 

— 4 5 11.  cy.  ax.  lioriz. 

pr  escribed  for  constant  use. 


*(0. 
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H + 1-5  I).  sp. 

-5  L).  cy.  ax.  165°. 

^ + 1*5  D.  sp. 

— 4*5  D.  cy.  ax.  horiz. 

Case  20.  Mrs.  H — , aet.  50,  lias  worn  glasses  for 
near  work  for  the  past  six  years.  During  the  last  few 
months  the  distant  vision  has  deteriorated,  and  the 
present  reading  glasses  are  not  now  satisfactory. 

R.V.T\Hm.  ID.  = fU 
L.V.fVHin.l  D . = $J  5’ 

Reads  best  with  -f  3 D.  Ordered  + 1 D.  for  dis- 
tance, and  + 3 D.  for  near  work. 

Case  21.  Astigmatism  ivith  Presbyopia. — Mr.  N — , 
set.  48,  sees  badly  at  all  distances : 

R.V._n_  + 1*5  I),  cy.  ax.  vert.  = £. 

L.V.t°5  + 1*5  D.  cy.  ax.  vert.  = £. 

Reads  best  with — 

+ 1 P.  sp. 

+ 1*5  LI.  cy.  ax.  vert. 

Ordered,  therefore,  two  pairs  of  glasses,  one  for  dis- 
tance, the  other  pair  for  near  work. 

Case  22.  Myopic  Astigmatism  with  Presbyopia. — 
Miss  K — , aet.  60,  has  difficulty  in  doing  near  work. 

R.V.*-1  D.  cy  ;i>.  horiz.  = £. 

L.V.T‘'g  — 1 D.  cy  a>.  horiz.  = £. 

Retinoscopy  without  a mydriatic : 


Ordered  two  pairs  of  glasses.  Distance  — ID. 
cy.  ax.  horizontal. 


Reading  and  near  work — 


+ 2 D.  Sp. 

+ 1 I),  cy.  ax.  vertical. 

In  most  cases  thus  worked  out  the  glasses  may  be 
ordered  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  effects  of 
the  atropine  to  pass  off, — in  fact,  experience  teaches 
that  in  children,  it  is  a good  plan  to  continue  the 
atropine  until  the  spectacles  have  been  made  ; re- 
membering when  ordering  the  correction  that  in 
hypermetropia  and  hypermetropic  astigmatism  the 
spherical  glass  will  require  slightly  diminishing, 
usually  about  1 D. ; in  myopia  and  myopic  astigma- 
tism the  spherical  glass  has  to  be  slightly  increased. 
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COBINA  WRIGKT  JR. 
Meets  fiance’s  family. 

DETROIT,  Oct-  2.1. — (By  In- 
ternational Naws  Service.) — Co- 
bina Wright  ->r.,  20,  singer  and 
film  actress,  and  her  fiance,  Army 
Corp.  Palmer  Beaudette,  have  vis- 
ited hw  wealthy  family  in  Pontiac 
anc  a",  last  reports  were  “headed 
south,”  the  Detroit  Times  said  it 
learned  today. 

^According  to  the  story,  Cobina 
S%!  Beaudette — whosj 


BUILDING  TRADI 
SEES  BLACKOUT 
IN  0PM  RULES 

Leaders  of  the  building  indus- 
tries in  the  Chicago  were  in 
a quandary  today  the  effect 
of  new  OPM  priority  regulations, 
warning  that  non -defense  con- 
struction was  periled  with  a “com- 
plete shutdown.” 

At  thr  same  tune,  small  factory 
owners  from  eight  Middle  West 
stavao  were  converging  on  Chicago 
Xcv  the  opening  tomorrow  of  a 
uiree-day  “defense  production 
clinic”  sponsored  by  OPM  at  the 
Stevens  Hotel  as  a means  of  step- 
ping up  armament  manufacture. 

The  plight  of  building  trades 
and  related  industries  were 
brought  to  light  following  a meet- 
ing of  leaders  at  the  Hotel  Sher- 
man, where  Oscar  W.  Rosenthal, 
chairman  of  the  state  housing 
board,  asserted: 

“We  know  we  are  facing  a lick 
ing  because  of  priority  rulings  of 
the  Office  of  Production  Manage- 
ment. 

“If  there  are  shortages  of  build- 
ing materials,  they  are  needless. 
Such  shortages  may  be  due  to  a 
failure  to  evaluate  present^ 

>s  and  stocks, 
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Exercise  for  Eyes 
Studied  by  Doctors 

A new  “gadget”  that  provides  | most  important  factor  in  main- 


setting-up  exercises  for  the  eyes, 
doing  for  them  what  physical  ex- 
ercises do  for  the  body,  attracted 
the  attention  today  of  2,000  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Academy  of 
Opthalmology  and  Otolaryngology, 
now  meeting  at  the  Palmer  House. 

The  device,  which  utilizes  “Po- 
laroid vectographs”  (three-dimen- 
sional pictures,  viewed  through 
Polaroid  glasses,  tests  the  depth 
perception  of  the  eyes  and  their 
abilitly  to  judge  distance. 

In  effect,  it  was  explained,  a 
patient  using  the  glasses  and  a 
carefully  graded  set  of  “vector 
photographs,*’  takes  his  eyes  over 
an  optical  steeplechase,  each  pic- 
ture being  progressively  harder  to 
focus. 

TONES  UP  MUSCLES. 

Constant  use  of  the  iushument, 
it  is  claimed,  results  in  a stiff 
“workout”  for  the  eye  muscles 
until  eventually  th  »y  are  strength- 
ened to  the  pomt  where  they  are 
able  to  focus  the  eyes  almost  in- 
stantly. 

The  “vee'egraphs”  appear  flat 
and  fuzLy  when  viewed  with  the 
naked  ev*  Seen  through  the  Pola- 
roid lenses,  however,  they  acquire 
depth  and  become  three-dimen- 
sional. 

Vision,  and  not  hearing,  Is  the 


taining  equilibrium  in  an  aviation 
pilot.  Dr.  Louis  H.  Bauer  of  Hemp- 
stead, .N.  Y.,  declared  last  night 
at  the  academy’s  defense  dinner. 

A consultant  in  aviation  medi- 
cine and  cardiology  to  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority,  he  said: 

“In  the  last  war  iv  was  thought 
that  equilibrium  purely  an  ear 
problem.  However  we  have  learned 
that  a fl^vr  with  a perfect  inner 
ear  mechanism  cannot  keep  his 
ship  on  an  even  keel  unless  he  can 
see  the  horizon  or  has  learned  to 
fly  bl'nn  and  disregard  the  sensa- 
tion « resulting  from  stimulation  of 
hi*:  internal  ear.” 

Speaking  at  the  same  dinner, 
Dr.  Irvin  Abell  of  Louisville  Ky., 
warned  that  the  United  States  is 
facing  a serious  shortage  of  doc- 
tors qualified  in  industrial  health 
and  medicine  because  of  the  pres- 
ent national  emergency. 

ASKS  MEDICAL  AGENCY. 

He  urged  the  establishment  of 
a central  agency  to  safeguard  the 
supply  of  medical  service  for  the 
civilian  population  in  the  face  of 
increasing  demands  by  the  armed 
services  and  industry  for  medical 
personnel. 

Dr.  Abell  declared  “it  is  fully 
as  patriotic  and,  essential”  to  sup- 
ply the  medical  needs  of  the  home 
population. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
e:ypermetropia 

Hypermetropia  (H.)  (rY irtp,  in  excess;  ptrpov,  mea- 
sure ; and  io\p,  eye)  may  be  defined  as  a condition  in 
which  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  eyeball  is  so 
short,  or  the  refracting  power  so  low,  that  parallel 
rays  are  brought  to  a focus  behind  the  retina  (the 
accommodation  being  at  rest).  In  other  words,  the 
focal  length  of  the  refracting  media  is  greater  than 
the  length  of  the  eyeball. 


Fig.  Gfl 


Parallel  rays  focus  at  b behind  the  retina  j those  coming  from 
the  retim.  emerge  as  diverging  rays,  D.  e. 


In  the  passive  hypermetropic  eye,  therefore,  paral- 
lel rays  o and  G come  to  a focus  behind  the  eye  at  b, 
forming  on  the  retina  at  a a circle  of  diffusion  instead 
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of  a point.  Kays  coining  from  the  retina  of  such  an 
eye  emerge  having  a divergent  direction  (d  and  e)  ; 
these,  if  prolonged  backwards,  will  meet  at  k,  which 
is  the  punctum  remotum,  and  this  point  being  situated 
behind  the  eye  is  called  negative. 

The  distance  of  the  punctum  remotum  behind  the 
eye  will  equal  the  focus  of  the  convex  lens  which 
corrects  the  hypermetropia ; thus,  supposing  the  p.  r. 
situated  20  cm.  behind  the  retina  (iffi  = 5),  5 p>  wju 
be  the  convex  glass  which  will  render  parallel  rays  so 
convergent  that  they  will  focus  on  the  retina,  or 
cause  rays  from  the  retina  to  be  parallel  after  passing 
through  it ; to  be  mathematically  correct,  allowance 

Fig.  67. 


Parallel  rays  focussed  on  ti.e  retina  by  accommodation.  The 
dotted  line  shows  the  iem  more  convex  as  a result  of  the 
contraction  of  the  c’liavy  muscle, 

must  be  made  for  the  distance  between  the  cornea 
and  the  convex  lens ; thus,  for  instance,  if  the  lens 
be  placed  20  mm.  from  the  cornea,  then  the  exact 
amount  of  hypermetropia  which  the  + 5 D.  glass  will 
correct  will  be — 

1000  _ 1000 
200  - 20  ~ 180  — 5 55* 
in  low  degrees  of  hypermetropia  the  difference  is 
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so  slight  as  to  be  unimportant;  in  the  higher  degrees 
the  difference  is  considerable. 

The  hypermetropic  eye  at  rest  is  only  able  to 
bring  couvevgsnt  rays  to  a focus  on  the  retina.  All 
rays  in  nature  are  divergent,  some  so  slightly  so,  that 
when  coming  from  a distant  object  they  are  assumed 
to  be  parallel.  Rays  can  be  made  convergent  by 
passing  them  through  a convex  lens  placed  in  front 
of  the  eye ; or  the  refraction  of  the  dioptric  system 
may  be  increased  by  the  accommodation,  so  that 
parallel  rays  may  then  focus  on  the  retina  of  a hyper- 
metropic eye. 

Therefore  a hypermetrope  with  relaxed  accommo- 
dation sees  all  objects  indistinctly.  The  hypermetropic 
eye  has  to  use  some  of  its  accommodation  for  distance, 
so  starts  with  a deficit  for  all  other  requirements, 
equal  to  the  amount  of  hypermetropia. 


Fro.  ns. 


Parallel  rays  rendered  so  convergent  by  passing  through  a convex 
lens  tha*  they  focus  on  the  retina. 

Thus,  supposing  an  individual  hypermetropic  to 
the  extent  of  four  dioptres,  and  possessing  6 D.  of 
accommodation,  he  will,  by  the  exercise  of  this  power 
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to  the  extent  of  4 D.,  be  able  to  bring  parallel  rays 
to  a focus  on  the  retina,  and  so  see  distant  objects 
clearly ; this  leaves  him  2 D.  of  accommodation  for 
near  objects,  which  will  bring  his  near  point  to  50 
cm.,  a distance  at  which  he  will  be  unable  to  read 
comfortably. 

Besides,  it  must  be  remembered  that  only  a part  of 
the  accommodation  can  be  used  for  sustained  vision, 
fatigue  soon  resulting  when  the  whole  of  the  accoin- 
modation  has  to  be  put  in  force. 

The  following  diagram  is  intended  to  show  the 
amount  of  accommodation  possessed  by  a hypeime- 
trope  of  3 D. ; each  space  represents  a dioptre,  and 
the  thick  white  lines  drawn  through  the  sncces  give 


Fig.  60. 
Dioptres. 


the  amplitude  of  accommodation  for  different  ages  as 
given  on  the  left  of  the  diagram.  The  figures  above 
indicate  the  number  of  dioptres,  and  those  below,  the 
near  point  for  each  increasing  dioptre  of  accommoda- 
tion. 
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Tlie  amount  of  hypermetropia  is  calculated  and 
expressed  by  that  convex  glass  which  makes  parallel 
rays  so  convergent  that  they  meet  on  the  rods  and 
cones  of  the  retina,  the  accommodation  being  sus- 
pended. 

The  commonest  amount  of  error  is  about  2 D. 
Small  degrees  may  require  some  trouble  to  discover, 
and  can  only  be  found  out  possibly  after  the  eye  has 
been  atropized. 

Hypermetropia  is  divided  into  latent  and  manifest. 
The  manifest,  Donders  subdivides  into  absolute,  rela- 
tive, and  facultative : 

Absolute,  when  by  the  strongest  convergence  of 
the  visual  lines  accommodation  for  parallel  rays  is 
not  attained— in  other  words,  when  distant  vision  is 
impaired ; this  variety  is  seldom  met  with  in  young 
people. 

Relative,  when  it  is  possible  to  accommodate  for  a 
near  point,  by  converging  to  a point  still  nearer,— in 
fact,  by  squinting. 

Facultative,  when  objects  can  be  clearly  seen  with 
or  without  convex  glasses. 

In  youth  the  hypermetropia  may  be  facultative, 
becoming  in  middle  age  relative,  and  in  old  age 
absolute. 

Causes  of  Hypennetropia : 

1.  The  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eyeball 
it  too  short  (axial  hypermetropia).  This  is 
by  far  the  most  common  cause,  and  is  con- 
genital. 
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2.  A flattened  condition  of  the  cornea,  the  result 

of  disease  or  occurring  congenitally. 

3.  Absence  of  the  lens  (aphakia). 

4.  Detachment  or  protrusion  of  the  retina,  owing 

to  a tumour  or  exudation  behind  it. 

A diminution  in  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
aqueous,  lens,  or  vitreous. 


Hypermetropia,  therefore,  is  usually  due  to  shorten- 
ing of  the  axis  of  the  eyeball. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  shortening 
for  each  dioptre  of  hypermetropia,  the  axial  line  in 
emmetropia  being  estimated  at  22*824  mm. 


For  *5  of  D.  of 
ID. 

1*5 

2* 

2*5 

3* 

35 

4* 

4*5 

C- 

c- 

7* 

8* 

9* 

lO- 


II.  there  ia  a diminution  in  the  axial  lire  M *16  mm 
” »•  „ *31  „ 

••  »•  *47  „ 

” »■  ,»  *62  „ 

” ••  *77  „ 

•*  ” „ *92  „ 

” « 1*06  „ 

M » » 122  „ 

” *’  .,1-4  „ 

” ” „ 1*6  „ 

” » » 19  „ 

” ” „ 2-2  „ 

” » „ 2-6 

**  »»  *>  2-9  „ 

” n 3*2  ,, 


Hypermeti  opia  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  condi- 
tion of  the  refraction.  It  may  bo  looked  upon  as  a 
congo, ntal  defect;  frequently  also  it  is  hereditary 
se^.nl  members  of  the  same  family  suffering  from  it! 

Hypermetropia  is  usually  due  to  an  arrest  of  deve- 
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lopment,  which  varies  from  the  slightest  degree  to 
the  extreme  condition  known  as  “ microphthalmos. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  points  in  which 
the  hypermetropic  differs  from  the  emmetropic  eye 
the  eye  looks  small,  being  less  than  the  normal  in  all 
its  dimensions,  especially  the  antero-posterior  j the 
sclerotic  is  flat,  and  makes  a strong  curve  backwards 
in  the  region  of  the  equator,  which  can  easily  be  seen 
on  extreme  convergence,  or  can  be  felt  by  the  finger. 
The  lens  and  iris  are  more  forward,  the  anterior 
chamber  is  shallow,  and  the  pupil  small ; the  centre  of 
rotation  of  the  eye  is  relatively  further  back,  while 
the  angle  a,  which  is  formed  between  the  visual  and 
optic  axis,  is  invariably  greater,  averaging  about  7C 
(see  p.  202).  The  result  of  the  large  angle  a in 
hypermetropia  is  that  the  eyes  often  have  an  appear- 
ance of  divergence,  which  has  sometimes  been  mis- 
taken for  real  divergence;  whereas  in  myopia  the 
small  angle  gives  to  the  eyes  an  appearance  of  con- 
vergence. 

The  ciliary  muscle,  upon  the  action  of  which  the 
accommodation  depends,  is  much  larger  than  in  em- 
metropia,  the  anterior  portion,  which  consists  chiefly 
of  circular  fibres,  being  especially  developed;  no 
doubt  hypertrophied  by  the  constant  state  of  con- 
traction in  which  it  is  kept.  This  contraction  is 
called  into  action  by  the  instinctive  desire  for  clear 
images  which  all  eyes  possess,  the  accommodation 
having  to  bo  used  for  distant  as  well  as  for  near 
objects,  another  result  of  the  constant  and  exces- 
sive accommodation  is  that  its  linked  function— the 
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convergence-is  liable  also  to  be  used  in  excess-  in 
this  case  an  object  at  a certain  distance  being  accom- 
modated for,  one  eye  will  be  directed  to  the  object, 
while  the  other,  taking  up  the  excessive  convergence,’ 
wi  be  directed  inwards,  and  so  a convergent  stra - 
bisrnus  will  be  produced.  To  fully  understand  how 
this  convergent  strabismus  becomes  developed  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  chapter  on  that  subject 
(Chap.  X).  J 

When  the  hypermetropia  is  of  high  degree  the 
optic  nerve  is  smaller,  and  contains  fewer  fibres,  so 
that  the  visual  acuteness  is  frequently  below  the 


normal. 


Sometimes  the  face  also  has  a characteristic  appear- 
ance, being  flat-looking,  with  depressed  nose,  the  orbits 
being  shallow,  and  the  eyes  set  far  apart  Frequently 
however,  there  is  no  distinctive  physiognomy. 

The  hypermetropic  eye  is  very  liable" to  asymmetry, 
as  will  be  shown  when  speaking  of  astigmatism. 

Symptoms  of  Hypermetropia. -The  patient  usually 
sees  well  at  a distance,  but  has  difficulty  in  main- 
taining clear  vision  for  near  objects;  and  since  the 
hypermetropia  can  be  more  or  less  corrected  by  ac- 
commodation, Jf  the  error  be  of  a low  degree  (as  2 or 


to  snow  itself  after  an  ilhn 
health  has  deteriorated  from 


ss,  or  if  the  patient’s 
over-work,  anxiety,  or 
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other  causes.  He  then  complains  that  after  woiking 
or  reading  for  some  time,  especially  during  the 
evenings,  the  type  becomes  indistinct,  and  the  letters 
run  together ; after  resting  awhile  the  work  can  be 
resumed,  to  be  again  shortly  laid  aside  from  a 
repetition  of  the  dimness : the  eyes  ache,  feel  weak, 
water,  etc.,  frequently  headache  supervenes ; there  is 
a feeling  of  weight  about  the  eyelids,  and  a difficulty 
in  opening  them  in  the  morning.  When  the  hyper- 
metropia  is  of  high  degree,  the  patient  may  be  said 
by  his  friends  to  be  short-sighted,  because  when 
reading  he  holds  the  book  close  to  his  eyes  ; by 
doing  this  he  increases  the  size  of  his  visual  angle, 
and  thus  gets  larger  retinal  images ; this  is  counter- 
balanced by  increase  in  the  circles  of  diffusion,  but  as 
the  pupils  also  contract  by  approaching  the  book  to 
his  eyes,  some  of  these  are  cut  off ; so  that  the  advan- 
tage is  in  favour  of  holding  the  book  close,  especially 
as  the  patient  is  probably  not  accustomel  to  clear, 
well-defined  images.  In  some  cases  the  ciliary 
muscle  contracts  in  excess  of  the  hypermetropia,  so 
that  parallel  rays  focus  in  front  of  ill?  retina,  and  the 
patient  therefore  presents  manv  of  the  symptoms  of 
myopia  : we  should  always  ue  on  our  guard  against 
such  cases.  The  manner  in  which  the  patient  reads 
the  distant  type  is  often  a guide  to  us  in  hyperme- 
tropia; lietakes  a considerable  time  to  make  out  each 
line,  and  yet,  if  not  hurried,  eventually  reads  the 
whole  correctly.  On  looking  at  the  eyes  one  notices 
that  they  are  red  and  weak,  the  lids  look  irritable, 
and  on  eversion  the  conjunctiva  is  hyperaemic,  espe- 
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cially  that  of  the  lower  lids,  while  the  papill®  are 
frequently  enlarged;  the  edges  of  the  lids  sometimes 
become  inflamed  and  thickened.  All  these  symptoms 
are  probably  the  commencement  of  troubles  which,  if 
allowed  to  go  on,  may  develop  into  conjunctivitis,  de- 
rangements of  the  lacrymal  apparatus,  etc.,— this 
much  we  can  see;  how  much  more  injurious  must  be 
the  changes  which  are  liable  to  take  place  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  eyeball  from  prolonged  hyperemia ! It 
cannot  be  too  forcibly  insisted  on,  that  in  all  oph- 
thalmic cases,  except  those  of  an  acute  character,  the 
refraction  should  be  taken  and  recorded  as  a matter 
ot  routine,  since  complaints  which  prove  very  intract- 
able are  often  easily  and  quickly  cured  when  the 
proper  glasses  have  been  prescribed. 

As  the  patient  advances  in  age  he  will  become  pre- 
maturely presbyopic,  so  that  at  thirtv  -five  he  may 
suffer  from  the  same  discomforts  as  an  emmetrope  of 

To  test  the  hypermetropia  and  measure  the  amount  • 
we  commence  by  taking  the  patient's  visual  acute- 
ness, each  eye  separately,  having  found  that  they 
are  alike  in  their  refraction,  we  try  the  two  together 
stronger  glasses  being  often  borne  when  both  eyes 
are  used,  than  when  one  is  excluded  from  vision. 

read'*  olZftf  TTr  ^ ^ wWch  he  is  ahle  to 
read  or  wi  vhich  he  gets  the  greatest  acuteness 

of  vision,  is  .he  measure  of  the  manifest  hyperme 

tropia  (Fm.).  This  is  not,  however,  the  total  hy  “r 

metropm,  for  ,f  the  accommodation  be  paralysed  bV 

applying  a solution  of  atropim  sulph.,  gr.  iv  to  & 
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three  times  a day  for  four  days  (when  we  may  feel 
sure  that  not  the  least  vestige  of  accommodation 
remains) , a much  stronger  glass  can  be  tolerated,  and 
will  be  required  to  enable  the  patient  to  read  -f.  This 
strong  glass  represents  the  total  hypermetropia,  the 
additional  amount  to  that  found  as  Hm.  being  called 
latent  (HI.). 

The  following  plan  is  an  excellent  one  for  measur- 
ing the  manifest  hypermetropia.  Place  in  spectacle- 
frames  before  the  eyes  such  convex  lenses  as  over- 
correct the  Hm.  ( + 4D.  will  usually  do  this) ; then 
hold  in  front  of  these,  weak  concave  glasses,  until  we 
find  the  weakest,  which  thus  held  in  front  of  -f  4 D. 
enables  f to  be  read;  the  difference  between  the 
glasses  is  then  the  measure  of  the  Hm.  By  this  plan 
the  ciliary  muscle  is  encouraged  to  relax,  and  we  get 
out  a larger  amount  of  manifest  hypermetropia  than 
is  obtained  by  the  ordinary  method.  Thus,  supposing 
— 2 D.  the  weakest  glass  which,  held  in  front  of  the 
convex  4 D.,  enables  the  patient  to  read  §,  + 2D, 
is  the  measure  of  the  Hm.  (+  4 D.)  -f-  (—  2 D.)  = 
+ 2 D. 

As  age  advances  the  accommodation  diminishes, 
and  the  latent  hypermetropia  becomes  gradually  mani- 
fest. Thus  a person  may  have  6 D.  of  hypermetropia 
latent  at  ten  years  of  age,  3 of  which  may  have  become 
manifest  at  thirty-five,  and  the  whole  of  it  at  about 
sixty-five  or  seventy,  when  the  total  hypermetropia  is 
represented  by  the  manifest. 

With  the  advance  of  age  certain  changes  take 
place  in  the  structure  of  the  crystalline  lens,  by 
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which  its  refraction  becomes  diminished.  This  change 
takes  place  in  all  eyes,  and  at  a regular  rate ; thus  at 
fifty-five  the  refraction  has  diminished  *25  D.,  at 
sixty-five  *75  D.,  at  sixty-eight  1 D.,  and  at  eighty  as 
much  as  2*5  D.  Hypermetropia  when  thus  occurring 
in  eyes  previously  emmetropic  is  styled  acquired  hyper - 
metropia , in  contradistinction  to  the  congenital  form, 
which  is  called  original  hypermetropia. 

The  normal  refraction  of  the  eye  in  early  child- 
hood is  hypermetropic;  some  remain  so,  a con- 
siderable number  become  emmetropic  as  they  get 
older,  and  a certain  percentage  of  these  pass  on  to 
myopia. 

In  the  diagnosis  and  estimation  of  hypermetropia 
several  methods  are  useful.  We  first  estimate  the 
acuteness  of  vision , remembering  that  hteng  able  to 
read  | does  not  exclude  hypermetropia,  and  that  we 
must  in  all  cases  try  convex  glasses ; and  if  the  same 
letters  can  be  seen  with  as  without  them,  then  the 
patient  certainly  has  hypermetropia,  and  the  strongest 
convex  glass  with  which  ho  sues  them  is  the  measure 
of  his  Hm. 

We  next  proceed  to  retinoscopy;  with  the  plane 
mirror  we  get  a shadow  moving  with  the  mirror  : the 
quicker  the  movement  and  the  brighter  its  edge,  the 
lower  is  the  degree  of  hypermetropia  (see  p.  95). 

With  the  ophthalmoscope  by  the  indirect  method  of 
examination,  the  image  of  the  disc  is  larger  than  in 
emmetropia,  and  diminishes  on  withdrawing  the 
objective  from  the  eye  (p.  69) . 

With  the  mirror  alone  at  a distance,  an  erect  imago 
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of  the  disc  is  seen,  which  moves  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  observer’s  head  (p.  73). 

By  the  direct  method  the  accommodation  of  the  ob- 
server and  observed  being  relaxed,  a convex  glass  is 
necessary  behind  the  ophthalmoscope,  to  enable  the 
observer  to  bring  the  diverging  rays  from  the  observed 
eye  to  a focus  on  his  retina  ■ the  strongest  convex  glass 
with  which  it  is  possible  to  see  the  details  of  the  fundus 
clearly,  is  the  measure  of  the  total  hypermetropia 
(Fig.  47). 

The  treatment  of  hypermetropia  consists,  obviously 
in  prescribing  such  convex  glasses  as  will  give  to  rays 
passing  through  them  an  amount  of  convergence,  so 
that  they  will  meet  on  the  retina  without  undue  accom- 
modation. It  might  be  thought  that,  having  obtained 
the  measure  of  the  total  hypermetropia,  nothing 
remained  but  to  give  such  positive  glasses  as  exactly 
neutralise  the  defect,  and  that  we  should  then  have 
placed  the  eye  in  the  condition  of  an  emmetropic  one. 
Such  at  first  was  thought  to  be  the  case,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  so,  because  persons  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  use  their  accommodation  so  constantly, 
both  for  near  and  distant  objects,  as  in  the  case  with 
liypermetropes,  have  very  large  ciliary  muscles  which 
they  cannot  suddenly  completely  relax  ; possibly  also 
the  elasticity  of  the  lenQ  capsule  is  somewhat  im- 
paired. 

In  children  and  patients  under  twenty  years  of  age 
it  is  much  bettei  io  atropize  them  at  the  first,  and  so 
measure  once  and  for  all  the  amount  of  total  hyper- 
metropia ; otherwise  it  will  frequently  be  found  that 
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the  spectacles  have  to  be  constantly  changed,  the 
asthenopia  is  unrelieved,  and  probably  the  patient  has 
to  be  atropized  after  all,  or  becomes  dissatisfied  and 
goes  off  to  some  one  else.  Another  reason  in  favour 
of  atropine  is,  that  with  it  we  cannot  possibly  mistake 
cases  of  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  in  hypermetropia 
for  myopia,  which  might  otherwise  happen,  since  the 
spasm  causes  the  lens  to  become  so  convex  that 
parallel  rays  are  even  made  to  focus  in  front  of  the 
retina,  thus  simulating  myopia. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  atropize  patients  above  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
many  well-marked  cases  of  “ glaucoma  ” having  been 
traced  to  the  use  of  this  drug;  moreover  as  age 
advances  the  latent  hypermetropia  gradually  becomes 
manifest,  so  that  the  necessity  for  paralysing  the 
accommodation  becomes  less. 

There  exists  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
ophthalmic  surgeons  as  to  the  amount  of  the  total 
hypermetropia  we  ought  to  correct ; some  give  such 
glasses  as  neutralise  the  manifest  hypermetropia 
only,  while  others,  after  estimating  the  total,  deduct 
perhaps  1 D.  from  this.  It  will  be  found  that  patients 
vary  much  as  to  the  amount  of  correction  which  is 
most  comfortable  for  them. 

A good  practical  rule  is  to  prescribe  such  glasses 
for  reading  as  correct  the  manifest  and  one  third  of 
the  latent  hypermetropia. 

For  example,  a child  having  6 D.  of  hyperme- 
tropia  of  which  2 only  are  manifest,  will  require 
t 3 D.  for  reading.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  about 
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4 D.  will  have  become  manifest,  and  the  patient  will 
then  want  + 4*5  D. ; at  forty,  5 D.  will  be  manifest, 
and  he  may  then  be  able  to  bear  full  correction. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that,  as  age  advances,  the 
spectacles  will  have  occasionally  to  be  changed  for 
stronger  ones,  as  the  latent  hypermetropia  gradually 
becomes  manifest. 

The  question  arises,  should  spectacles  be  worn  con- 
stantly or  only  for  near  work  ? So  long  as  distani 
objects  (-§)  can  be  seen  comfortably  without  them, 
their  use  is  unnecessary  except  for  reading  and  near 
work ; this  is  generally  the  case  in  young  persons 
where  the  hypermetropia  does  not  exceed  3 or  4 D. 
When  a convex  glass  improves  distant  vision,  then 
such  can  be  constantly  worn;  somewhat  stronger 
glasses  will  be  required  for  reading  after  the  age;  of 
forty-five. 

The  disadvantage  of  using  spectacles  constantly  is, 
that  after  wearing  them  for  some  time  the  patient 
finds  he  is  unable  to  see  without  them,  which  is  a 
serious  inconvenience ; so  that  the  plan  is  not  to  give 
spectacles  for  constant  use  until  the  hypermetropia 
has  become  relative  or  absolute. 

In  cases  of  concomitant  squint,  spectacles  which 
correct  the  hypermetropia  are  to  be  worn  constantly, 
and  here  our  object  must  be  to  give  as  near  the  full 
correction  as  is  consistent  with  the  patient’s  comfort ; 
this  we  can  only  find  out  by  experiment  in  each  case. 
The  best  plan  is  to  measure  under  atropine  the  total 
hypermetropia,  deduct  1 D.,  and  give  this  correction 
for  constant  use : the  reason  for  making  this  deduc- 
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tion  is  that  the  ciliary  muscle  is  never  so  completely 
relaxed  as  when  under  atropine. 

Convergent  strabismus  and  asthenopia,  two  of  the 
most  frequent  results  of  hypermetropia,  will  be  treated 
of  in  Chapters  X and  XI. 

See  Cases  1 and  2,  p.  110;  also  10,  12,  and  17, 
p.  242. 

Aphakia 

Aphakia  (’  A,  priv ; ^xucoe,  lens)  is  the  name  given 
to  that  condition  of  the  eye  in  which  the  lens  is  absent. 
There  are  several  causes,  by  far  the  most  frequent 
being  one  of  the  various  cataract  operations.  Besides 
this  aphakia  may  be  caused  by  dislocation  of  the  lens 
from  injury,  or  dislocation  may  occur  spontaneously, 
and  this  is  probably  the  cause  of  those  congenital 
cases  where  no  lens  can  be  seen. 

Aphakia  necessarily  converts  the  eye  into  a very 
hypermetropic  one.  The  length  ot  the  eyeball  which 
would  be  required  (the  curvature  of  the  cornea  being 
normal  and  the  lens  absent;)  to  bring  parallel  rays  to 
a focus  on  the  retina  is  CO  mm.,  whereas  normally  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eyeballs  is  only  about 
22-8  mm. 

To  test  aphakia : when  a bright  flame  is  held  in 
fiont  of  and  p bitle  to  one  side  of  a normal  eye,  three 
images  of  the  flame  are  formed,  one  erect  on  the 
cornea,  another  erect  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens,  and  a third  inverted,  and  formed  on  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  lens.  On  moving  the  flame  up 
dnd  down,  the  erect  images  move  with  it,  and  the 
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inverted  one  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  aphakia 
two  of  these  images  are  absent,  viz.,  those  formed  on 
the  two  surfaces  of  the  lens. 

Treatment. — Strong  convex  glasses  will  be  required 
to  take  the  place  of  the  absent  lens,  the  previous  re- 
fraction of  the  eye  of  course  influencing  their  strength. 
If  hypermetropic,  stronger  glasses  will  be  required ; 
if  myopic,  weaker. 

The  convex  glass  usually  required  by  an  eye  pre- 
viously emmetropic,  to  bring  parallel  rays  to  a focus 
on  the  retina  is  from  10  to  13  D. 

As  every  trace  of  accommodation  is  lost  with  the 
lens,  stronger  glasses  will  be  required  for  reading  or 
near  work,  and  to  find  out  the  necessary  glass  for  a 
certain  distance,  wo  have  only  to  add  to  the  distance 
glass  one  whose  focal  length  equals  the  distance  at 
which  we  wish  our  patient  to  see.  Thus,  if  he  require 
-h  10  D.  for  distance,  and  wish  to  see  to  read  at  25 
cm.,  we  add  -f-  4 D.  to  his  other  glass,  and  the  result- 
ing + 14  D.  will  adapt  the  eye  to  25  cm. 

The  patient  may  be  taught  a sort  of  artificial 
accommodation  by  moving  the  spectacles  along  his 
nose,  nearer  or  farther  from  the  eyes,  his  working 
point  being  thereby  moved  away  or  brought  nearer 
to  him. 

In  correcting  aphakia  it  will  often  be  found  that 
the  vision  is  below  the  normal.  Frequently  also  there 
is  some  astigmat?sm,  especially  in  cases  after  cataract 
extraction. 

See  Case  23,  p.  256. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
Myopia  (m.) 

Myopia  (M6w,  I close  : ty,  the  eye),  or  sliorfc-siglit, 
is  the  opposite  condition  to  hypermetropia. 

We  saw  that  the  hypermetropic  eyeball  was  too 
short,  so  that  parallel  rays  focussed  behind  the  retina  • 
it  ls  therefore  not  adapted  to  any  real  distance,  be- 
cause m order  to  see  any  object  clearly,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  defect  should  be  corrected  either  by  the 
accommodation  or  by  means  of  a convex  glass.  Now 
ni  myopia,  although  the  eyeball  is  too  long  to  allow 
of  distant  objects  being  seen  clearly,  it  is  perfectly 
adapted  for  near  vision,  so  that  a low  degree  of 
myopia  may  not  be  a very  serious  disadvantage. 

We  spoke  of  hypermetropia  as  congenital,  due  to 
an  arrest  of  development;  myopia  is  an  acquired 
defect,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  effort  of  nature 
to  adapt  the  eye  to  near  objects,  as  a result  of  civili- 
sation and  its  incessant  demands  on  near  vision. 

Mycr.a  :s  peculiar  to  the  human  race,  and  is  met 
with  much  more  frequently  in  civilised  than  in  un- 
civ  qned  races. 

Low  degrees,  such  as  1 D.,  may  have  no  very  serious 
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drawbacks,  because  although  the  full  visual  acuteness 
can  only  be  obtained  by  the  help  of  concave  glasses, 
many  people  go  half  through  life,  playing  cricket, 
tennis,  shooting,  etc.,  without  finding  out  the  defect; 
their  near  vision  is  really  better  than  that  of  the 
emmetrope,  for  they  obtain  larger  retinal  images,  and 
they  have  to  accommodate  less ; against  these  advan- 
tages it  may  be  stated  that  many  myopes  suffer  from 
asthenopia,  the  result  of  disturbance  of  the  harmony 
between  the  two  functions,  accommodation  and  con- 
vergence, though  this  disturbance  will,  of  course,  be 
more  marked  in  the  higher  degrees  of  ametropia. 

Medium  degrees  of  myopia,  from  2 to  6 D.,  are  ex- 
ceedingly common ; the  visual  defects  are  more  pro- 
nounced, and  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  glasses  for 
many  things : often  they  have  to  be  worn  constantly. 
Such  patients  are  liable  to  suffer  from  asthenopia,  or 
from  divergent  strabismus  and  its  accompanying  evil 
— loss  of  binocular  vision. 

The  higher  degrees  of  myopia  which  increase 
steadily  and  constantly  from  an  early  stage,  reaching 
often  a very  high  degree,  and  carrying  in  its  wake 
destruction  and  damage  to  important  ocular  tissues, 
must  be  looked  upon  as  a serious  disease;  it  is  desig- 
nated by  the  name  progressive  myopia. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  optical  condition  of  the 
myopic  eye. 

Parallel  rays,  falling  on  a myopic  eye,  focus  in 
front  of  the  retina,  cross  and  form  a circle  of  diffusion 
(Fig.  70),  in  place  of  a clear  image. 

Only  d v ergent  rays  focus  on  the  retina,  and  hence 
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It  IS  necessary  that  the  object  looked  at  be  brought 
so  near,  that  rays  coming  from  it  are  sufficiently 
divergent  (Fig.  71),  or  they  must  be  rendered  so  by 
passing  them  through  a concave  lens  (Fig.  72),  before 
they  fall  upon  the  cornea. 


Fm.  70. 


Vtc  72. 


We  may  say  then,  that  in  myopia  the  retina  is  at 

d st  mceUg  T1  ^ ^ ^ situ^d  at  a Unite 

ce-  Ihe  accommodation  being  at  rest,  an 
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object  situated  at  this  point  will  be  distinctly  seen; 
further  off  it  will  be  indistinct,  nearer  it  can  still  be 
seen  clearly  by  putting  in  force  the  accommodation. 

The  greatest  distance  at  which  objects  can  be  seen 
clearly  is  called  the  far  point  (punctum  remotum), 
and  is  always  at  a definite  distance.  The  higher  the 
myopia  the  nearer  to  the  eye  is  its  punctum  remotum 
(p.  r.). 

The  nearest  point  of  distinct  vision  is  the  punctum 
proximum  (p.  p.),  and  is  determined  by  the  amount 
of  the  accommodation.  To  find  out  the  punctum 
proximum,  we  place  in  the  patient’s  hand  the  near 
type,  and  note  the  shortest  distance  for  each  eye 
separately  at  which  the  smallest  type  can  be  read,  or 
we  measure  it  by  the  wire  optometer  in  the  manner 
before  described.  The  amplitude  of  accommoda- 
tion is  often  equal  to  that  in  emmetropia,  but  in  the 
higher  degrees  of  myopia  it  becomes  considerably 
diminished. 

The  greatest  distance  at  which  an  object  can  be 
clearly  seen  is  the  exact  measure  of  the  myopia;  for 
instance,  if  the  far  point  be  at  one  metre,  a concave 
glass  of  that  strength  ( — 1 D ) would  render  parallel 
ravs  as  divergent  as  if  they  °ame  from  a distance  of 
one  metre,  and  with  a glacs  of  this  focus  the  person 
would  be  able  to  see  distant  objects  clearly. 

Myopia  was  for  a long  time  thought  to  be  due  to 
an  increase  in  the  convexity  of  the  cornea,  but  as 
a matter  of  facf  the  cornea  is  usually  less  convex, 
and,  as  a rule,  the  greater  the  myopia  the  less  the 
convexity. 
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Causes  of  Myopia : 

1.  loo  great  length  of  the  antero-posterior  dia- 

meter  of  the  eyeball  (axial  myopia).  This 
is  the  common  cause  of  myopia. 

2.  Increase  of  the  index  of  refraction  of  the  lens. 

Ihis  may  occasionally  occur  in  the  develop- 
ment of  cataract. 

3.  Conical  cornea : this  disease  simulates  myopia 

at  its  commencement. 

It  may  therefore  be  stated  that  myopia  almost 
invariably  depends  upon  a lengthening  of  the  visual 
axis  accompanied  in  many  cases  by  the  formation  of 
a posterior  staphyloma  which  further  increases  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eyeball.  This  bulg- 
ing,  when  it  occurs,  takes  place  at  the  enter  side  of 
the  optic  nerve  towards  the  macula,  and  consists 
of  an  extension  backwards  with  thinning  of  the 
sclerotic  and  choroid,  and  more  or  less  atrophy  of  the 
latter. 

So  constant  is  this  lengthening  of  the  visual  axis, 
that  from  the  number  of  dioptres  of  myopia  can 
be  calculated  the  increase  in  the  length  of  the  eve- 
ball.  J 

The  following  "able  gives  the  calculation  up  to  10  D. 


Degree  of 

Distance  of  the  p.  r. 

Increase  in  length  of  th 

myopi;\ 

in  millimetres. 

myopic  eye  in  millimetre! 

*51>. 

2000 

•16 

i . 

1000 

•32 

1 5 

666*6 

•49 

2- 

500 

*66 

25 

400 

*83 

3- 

3333 

1- 
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Degree  of 
myopia. 

Dist  ance  of  the  p.r. 

Increase  in  length  of  tiie 

in  millimetres. 

myopic  eye  in  millimetres 

35 

285*7 

119 

4- 

250 

1*37 

45 

222'2 

1*55 

5- 

200 

1*74 

G- 

166*6 

2 13 

7* 

142-8 

2-52 

S' 

125 

293 

111*1 

335 

10* 

100 

3*80 

Fig.  73  sliows  a section  of  a myopic  eye,  in  which 
the  outside  measurements  were  — antero-posterior 
diameter,  30i  mm.;  vertical  diameter,  25  mm.;  trans- 
verse diameter,  25  mm. 

Fio.  73. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  ine  emmetropic  eye 
measures  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter  22*824  mm. 

In  Fig.  74  the  amount  of  accommodation  is  indi- 
cated in  a myope  of  2 D.  by  the  number  of  spaces 
through  which  the  thick  lines  pass;  thus  at  the  age 
of  thirty  the  accommodation  is  equal  to  7 D.,  and  the 
near  point  will  be  11  cm.;  the  distance  of  the  punc- 
tum  proximum  is  given  for  each  dioptre  at  the 
bottom  of  the  diagram. 
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As  the  punctum  remotum  in  myopia  is  situated  at 
a finite  distance,  therefore,  for  the  same  amplitude  of 
accommodation,  the  punctum  proximum  is  nearer  the 
eye  in  myopia  than  in  emmetropia.  The  near  point 
Fig.  74. 

Dioptres. 


L)lu=laiu  sl,0"i"S  tllc  amount  of  accommodation  at  different 
{»gos  in  a case  of  myopia  of  2 ]). 

gradually  recedes  with  advancing  ag0  at  the  same 
rate,  whatever  the  refractive  condition  of  the  eye;  it 
is  clear,  then,  that  the  near  point  in  myopia  will  be 
longer  in  reaching  that  point  [22  cm.)  at  which  pres- 
}opia  is  arbitrarily  stated  to  commence  than  in 
einmetropia,  so  that  in  prescribing  glasses  for  pres- 
byopia, the  amount  of  myopia  has  to  be  deducted  from 
the  glass  which  the  eminetropo  would  require  at  any 
given  age.  J 

If  the  myopia  amount  to  4'5  D.,  then  the  patient 

can  never  become  presbyopic,  because  his  punctum 

remotum  is  only  22  cm.  away,  so  that  he  will  always 

be  a me  to  see  at  that  distance.  Most  people  imagine 

Uiao  those  who  do  not  require  glasses  with  advancing 

& 
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age  have  very  strong  eyes ; how  frequently  does  one 
hear  the  remark,  when  inquiring  of  a patient’s  family 
history,  “Oh,  my  father  had  excellent  sight,  he 
was  able  to  read  at  sixty  without  glasses.”  This  is 
proof  positive  that  he  had  myopia,  though  probably 
you  will  be  unable  to  convince  the  patient  of  this 
fact. 

In  hypermetropia  it  was  shown  that  the  power  of 
accommodation  had  to  be  used  in  excess  of  the  con- 
vergence. In  myopia  we  have  the  opposite  defect, 
the  patient  having  to  converge  in  excess  of  his  accom- 
modation ; thus,  if  he  be  myopic  4 D.,  his  far  point 
■will  be  at  25  cm. ; when  looking  at  an  object  at  this 
distance,  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  converge  to  this 
particular  point,  his  angle  of  convergence  being  4. 
while  his  accommodation  remains  passive. 

Determining  Causes.— The  chief  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  myopia  are : the  constant  use  of  the  eyes 
for  near  work,  especially  at  an  early  age,  w hen  these 
organs  are  developing;  disturbances  of  nutrition  in 
the  tissues  of  the  eye,  together  in  some  cases  with  a 
peculiar  conformation  of  the  skull. 

In  a large  majority  of  cases  myopia  is  acquired,  but 
in  a small  proportion  of  cases  it  may  be  congenital ; 
this  latter  form  frequently  attains  a high  degree  in 
early  life,  may  occur  in  one  or  both  eyes,  and  beais 
no  relation  to  the  occupation  of  the  patient.  I hough 
seldom  congenital  it  not  infrequently  happens  that 
one  or  other  of  the  parents  has  suffered  from  myopia. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  in  many  cases  there  is  an 
hereditary  tendency  to  it,  which,  transmitted  through 
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several  generations,  under  favourable  conditions  for 
its  development,  becomes  very  decided. 

As  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  myopia  the 
factor  which  tends  to  produce  it  is  the  prolonged  use 
ot  the  eyes  on  near  objects,  especially  while  youm* 
we  may  set  down  myopia  as  one  of  the  results  of 
civilisation  and  education,  and  in  these  days  of  high 
pressure  and  competitive  examinations  it  is  constantly 
on  the  increase  The  result  of  the  very  numerous 
statistics  that  have  been  collected,  especially  by 
German  ophthalmologists  (myopia  in  Germany  is 
exceedingly  common),  points  to  the  production  of 
myopm  m direct  proportion  to  the  amount  of  edu- 
cation. The  amount  of  myopia  was  found  to  be 
much  greater  in  town  than  in  country  schools,  „0 
doubt  because  the  general  health  was  better  amongst 
hose  living  in  the  country.  Erismanu  has  come  to 
he  pleasant  conclusion  that,  if  myopia  increase  in 
10  same  ratio  as  it  had  done  during  the  last  fifty 

years  in  a few  generations  the  whole  population  will 
have  become  “myopic.” 

The  normal  refraction  of  the  eye  in  childhood  is 
hypermetropic;  some  few  remain  so,  a great  number 
becoming  emmetropic  as  they  get  older,  and  a larger 
percentage  of  these  pass  on  to  myopia. 

In  proof  of  this  hereditary  tendency  to  myopia, 
Dr.  Colin  has  summarised  the  statistics  of  various 
German  'vr iters  on  this  subject.  Thus  in  public 
schools  myopia  was  found  to  exist  without  predis- 
position in  8 per  cent.,  with  predisposition  in  19  per 
c -Tit.  In  the  higher  schools  the  result  was— without 
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predisposition  17  per  cent.,  with,  predisposition  00 
per  cent. 

Residence  in  towns  is  also  conducive  to  short- 
sight  by  causing  people  to  gaze  constantly  at  near 
objects. 

The  cause  why  myopia  when  once  established  is 
very  liable  to  increase,  is  that  the  extreme  converg- 
ence, which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  patient  to 
see  at  the  limited  distance  to  which  he  is  confined, 
causes  the  weakest  part  of  the  globe  (that  part,  in 
fact,  which  is  least  supported)  to  bulge,  forming  a 
posterior  staphyloma.  In  support  of  this  method  of 
the  production  of  myopia  may  be  stated  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  people,  such  as  watchmakers  and 
jewellers,  who  habitually  use  a strong  convex  lens 
before  one  eye,  and  work  at  the  focal  distance  of  that, 
lens,  are  not  especially  liable  to  myopia,  proving  that 
close  work  without  convergence  does  not  tend  to 
produce  it.  As  the  eyeball  becomes  elongated,  its 
movements  become  more  difficult,  and  tUe  pressure 
produced  by  the  muscles  during  proh-nged  converg- 
ence tends  still  further  to  increase  the  myopia. 

The  stooping  position  which  so  many  myopes  take 
up,  causes  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  eyeball 
which  tends  to  raise  the  tension  as  well  as  materially 
to  interfere  with  its  nutrition.  Hence  results  a state 
of  congestion,  softeeing,  and  extension,  leading  to  a 
further  increase  of  the  myopia.  The  more  advanced 
these  changes,  the  more  difficult  is  it  for  the  myopia 
to  become  stauonary. 

In  addition  to  these  two  causes,  extreme  con- 
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vergence  and  the  stooping  position,  it  is  possible  that, 
as  a result  of  the  constant  convergence,  the  optic 
nerves  may  be  somewhat  pulled  upon,  and  thus 
turther  assist  m producing  myopia. 

Cases  of  nebulae,  cataract,  and  other  causes  of  im- 
perfect sight  m children  may  give  rise  to  myopia  by 

causing  them  to  hold  objects  they  wish  to  see  close  to 
the  eyes. 

Symptoms  —The  patient  sees  distant  objects  badly 
and  near  objects  well.  The  eyes  look  prominent^ 

■ ie  pupds  are  usually  large  in  young  people;  as  age 
adduces  they  contract,  thus  diminishing  the  circles 
f diffusion,  and  so  slightly  improving  vision  Ese- 
nne  acts  in  the  same  manner,  so  does  the  nipping 
together  of  the  eyelids,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
patients  suffering  from  myopia,  and  to  which  the 
disease  owes  it  name.  The  acuteness  of  vision  is 
frequently  below  the  normal,  though  objects  within 
the  patient  s far  point  appear  larger  than  they  do  to 
the  emmetrope,  the  distance  between  the  nodal  point 
and  the  retina  being  greater  in  myopia  (Fio-  75) 

1 Ins  however,  may  be  partly  counterbalanced  by  the 
stretching  of  the  retina,  so  that,  although  the  imao-e 
may  be  somewhat  mrger,  it  may  not  cover  a greater 

number  of  cones  than  would  be  the  case  in  an  emme 
tropic  eye. 

• t}'e™\pia  be  Progressive,  frequent  limitations 
in  the  fielu  of  vision  occur,  in  the  form  of  scotomata 
due  to  Ofc  tches  of  retinal  atrophy. 

Resides  seeing  distant  objects  badly,  the  patient 
complains  of  pain,  fatigue,  and  intolerance  of  light, 
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with,  a state  of  irritation,  especially  after  using  the 
eyes  by  artificial  light.  There  may  be  liyperaemia 


Fio.  75. 


A.  The  retina  in  ail  emmetropic  eye.  b.  The  retina  in  a 
myopic  eye.  C.  The  visual  angle.  N.  The  nodal  point. 

The  distance  from  N b is  greater  than  N A,  and  the  image 
of  o P is  greater  at  b than  at  A. 

of  the  eyes  and  lids,  spasm  of  the  accommodation 
(which  increases  the  apparent  amount  of  myopia), 
pain  in  the  eyeballs  on  pressure,  photopsia,  an  ap- 
pearance of  convergence  due  to  the  small  size  of  ihe 
angle  a (p.  202),  together  with  “muscse  vofitantes.” 
These  are  often  a source  of  great  anxiety  : the  patient 
may,  however,  be  assured  that,  although  they  cannot 
be  removed,  there  is  no  cause  for  uneasiness;  these 
muscac  are  probably  the  remains  of  vitreous  cells, 
which,  being  situated  a considerable  distance  in  front 
of  the  retina,  throw  shadows  on  it,  and  are  projected 
outwards  as  much  larger  images  than  would  be  the 
case  in  an  emmetropic  eye ; they  appear  to  the  patient 
as  black  spots. 

The  ciliary  muscle  is  smaller  than  in  emmetropia, 
the  circular  fibres  (which  are  so  hypertrophied  in 
hypermetropia)  being  almost  absent. 
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The  internal  recti  muscles  often  act  badly,  so  that 
convergence  becomes  painful  and  difficult,  often  going 
on  to  divergent  strabismus. 

In  myopia  the  convergence  has  to  be  used  in 
excess  of  the  accommodation ; some  patients  as  they 
become  myopic  learn  to  use  these  two  functions  in 
unequal  degrees,  while  others  are  unable  thus  to  dis- 
sociate them ; so  that  on  looking  at  an  object  situated 
at  the  myope's  far  point,  no  accommodation  and  no 
convergence  take  place,  it  becomes  necessary  then 
that  the  two  eyes  shall  make  a conjugate  movement 
in  one  direction,  so  that  one  eye  may  receive  the 
image  of  the  object  on  its  mucula,  while  the  o'ncr  eye 
as  a result  of  the  conjugate  movement  has  deviated 
outwards, — in  other  words,  divergent  strabismus  has 
occurred. 

When  the  myopia  is  of  high  degree,  the  patient 
often  uses  one  eye  only  for  reading,  then  of  course  he 
does  not  require  to  converge. 

The  refraction  diminishes  slightly  with  advancing 
age  (see  p.  128) ; the  pupils  also  become  smaller,  thus 
cutting  off  some  of  tee  patient's  circles  of  diffusion  ; 
so  that  frequently  a marked  improvement  takes  place 
in  the  vision  of  m^upes  as  they  get  older. 

Ophthalmoscopic  Appearances.— With  the  ophthalmo- 
scope, a crescentic-shaped  patch  of  atrophy  is  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  outer  side  of  the  optic  disc, 
embracing  it  by  its  concave  edge;  this  is  called  the 
“ myc  pAc  crescent." 

n an  early  stage  the  crescent  looks  somewhat 
white,  the  large  choroidal  vessels  often  appear  more 
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distinct  than  on  the  adjoining  parts,  while  gradually 
the  blood-vessels  disappear,  leaving  the  white  scle- 
rotic, which  shows  up  plainly  against  the  red  of  the 
fundus.  Some  remains  of  pigment  about  the  convex 
border  of  the  crescent  are  often  seen,  and  frequently 
there  is  some  thinning  of  the  choroid  beyond.  The 
retina  seems  to  participate  in  this  atrophy  much  less 
than  might  have  been  expected. 

Although  the  atrophy  usually  assumes  the  cres- 
centic form,  as  shown  in  Plate  1,  which  was  drawn 
from  the  fundus  of  a young  man,  aged  twenty,  with 
a myopia  of  4 D.,  yet  it  may  vary  much,  sometimes 
forming  a complete  ring  l-ound  the  optic  disc  (2),  or 
it  may  “extend  outwards  (3),  the  broadest  part  being 
always  between  the  disc  and  the  macula.  Sometimes 
there  is  excavation  of  the  atrophic  part. 

The  optic  nerve  is  occasionally  displaced  somewhat 
inwards,  and  the  disc,  instead  of  being  directed  for- 
wards, looks  forwards  and  outwards,  making  it  appear 
oblong  in  shape  from  its  being  seen  obliquely  (3) ; 
The  retinal  vessels  that  pass  over  the  atrophied  part 
are  often  straight  in  their  course,  and  show  up  very 
clearly  against  the  white  sclerotic. 

The  formation  of  the  crescent  is  much  influenced  by 
the  amount  of  myopia.  In  slight  degrees  m young 
people  it  is  often  absent,  but  in  cases  of  6 D.  or  more, 
at  the  ago  of  twenty,  we  invariably  find  a well-marked 
crescent. 

In  very  high  degrees  of  myopia  the  epithelial 
layer  of  the  retina  atrophies,  secondary  changes  may 
take  place  m the  yellow  spot,  as  shown  in  Plate  4: 
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when  such  changes  take  place  they  cause  great 
impairment  of  vision,  due  either  to  extension  of  the 
atrophy  outwards,  or  to  disease  commencing  there 
independently.  If  the  disease  be  progressive,  the 
vitreous  becomes  disorganised,  with  floating  opaci- 
ties; the  nutrition  of  the  lens  may  suffer,  opacities 
orming  in  it,  especially  at  the  posterior  pole ; choroidal 
hemorrhages  may  occur,  and  detachment  of  the  retina 
sometimes  takes  place. 

Further,  it,  may  be  said  that  myopes,  owing  to  their 
detective  vision,  are  especially  liable  to  accidents 

The  diagnosis  and  estimation  of  myopia  is  easy.  At 
the  distant  type  the  patient  requires  a concave  glass 
to  enable  him  to  read  f The  weakest  lens  with  which 
he  is  able  to  read  it  is  the  measure  of  k.s  myopia  • 
always  remember  the  patient  is  apt  to  choose  too 
strong  a glass  if  left  to  himself;  to  prevent  this  and 
enable  us  to  make  an  exact  record  of  the  condition  of 
the  refraction,  by  which  we  may  judge  if  the  myopia 
is  stationary  or  progressive,  it  is  much  the  best  plan 
m young  people  to  atropise  them  in  the  manner 
previously  described.  Great  differences  will  bo  found 
in  myopes  when  testing  diem  at  the  distant  type:  in 
some,  each  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  glass  causes 
a correspond. ng  increase  of  vision;  while  in  others 

1 ^ same  amount  of  myopia,  but  little  improve-  ' 
ment  takes  place  until  nearly  the  full  correction  is 
reached,  when  it  suddenly  becomes  almost  normal  • 
hence  i„  s not  sufficient  after  trying  two  or  three 
concave  glasses  without  any  visual  improvement,  to 
Ri  once  assume  the  absence  of  myopia.  On  placing 
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the  near  type  in  liis  hand,  lie  will  be  found  to  be 
able  to  read  tlio  smallest  print,  though  at  a shorter 
distance  than  that  for  which  it  is  marked.  The 
extreme  distance  at  which  he  is  thus  able  to  read  it 
is  his  far  point,  the  measure  of  which  is  also  a measure 
of  his  myopia ; this  is  a most  useful  guide  to  us : for 
instance,  he  reads  No.  1 at  20  cm.  but  no  farther; 
too  = 5 D.,  therefore  5 D.  is  the  measure  of  the 
myopia,  and  such  a glass  will  render  parallel  rays  so 
divergent  that  they  will  seem  to  come  from  20  cm. 
Had  he  been  able  to  read  it  at  10  cm.  only,  then 
(i_o_o  _ jo  d.)  — 10  D.  would  be  the  measure  of  the 

myopia. 

With  retinoscopy  the  shadows  move  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  concave  mirror  so  long  as  the  observe? 
is  beyond  the  patient’s  far  point  (p.  90). 

With  the  ophthalmoscope,  by  the  indirect  e. lamina- 
tion, the  disc  looks  smaller  than  in  emmetropia,  and 
becomes  larger  on  withdrawing  the  obi*-  ctive  faxther 
from  the  eye  (p.  70). 

Wifh  the  mirror  alone  at  a distance,  an  inverted 
magnified  image  of  the  disc  can  be  clearly  seen, 
provided  always  that  the  observer  be  not  nearer 
the  aerial  image  than  his  own  near  point  (Fig.  45). 
The  lower  the  myopia  the  greater  the  image,  because 
the  longer  is  the  distance  between  the  image  and 
tho  myopic  eye.  On  moving  the  head  from  side  to 
side  the  imago  will  always  move  in  the  opposite 
direction,  sccwing  that  it  is  an  inverted  one. 

By  the  direct  method  of  examination  the  fundus  can- 
not bo  clearly  seen  until  a concave  glass  is  placed  in 
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front  of  the  observing  eye.  The  weakest  concave  glass 
with  which  the  details  of  the  macula  and  disc  can  be 
clearly  seen  (the  observer’s  eye  being  emmetropic 
and  the  accommodation  relaxed;  is  a measure  of  the 
myopia  (Fig.  48).  This  test  may  be  relied  upon  for 
the  lower,  but  not  for  the  higher  degrees  of  myopia. 

The  treatment  of  myopia.— The  chief  indications 
are — 

1st.  To  prevent  the  increase  of  the  myopia. 

2nd.  To  enable  the  patient  to  see  well. 

3rd.  To  prevent  the  various  troubles  from  which 
myopes  are  so  liable  to  suffer,  as  asthenopia,  divergent 
strabismus,  etc. 

To  carry  out  the  first  of  these  indications,  strong 
convergence  and  the  stooping  position,  which  play 
so  important  a part  in  the  production  of  myopia, 
must  be  avoided,  the  patient  being  directed  never  to 
read  in  a train  or  carriage,  where  every  movement 
requires  a change  in  the  accommodation ; he  should  not 
look  at  near  objects  for  too  long  together  : the  natural 
tendency  for  a myope  who  is  excluded  in  great  mea- 
sure from  seeing  distant  objects,  is  to  devote  himself 
to  near  ones.  In  reading,  writing,  or  working,  he 
must  keep  35  cm.  - way  from  the  book  or  paper  use 
books  printed  ir.  good  bold  type,  and  not  write  too 
small,  wlidn  the  desk  and  seat  should  be  conveniently 
arranged  so  as  to  avoid  stooping.  He  should  do  as 
little  as  possible  by  artificial  light;  when  necessary, 
it  is  best  to  use  a reading  lamp,  so  placed  that  it 
t avows  the  light  down  upon  the  work,  leaving  the 
remainder  of  the  room  in  comparative  darkness,  so 
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that  when  the  eyes  become  tired  they  may  bo  rested 
by  turning  them  from  the  light.  The  stooping 
position  must  be  strictly  avoided,  as  it  causes  an 
increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  interior  of  the  eyeball, 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  compressing  the  veins  in 
the  neck,  obstructs  the  returning  blood,  and  so  pro- 
duces hypersemia  with  symptoms  of  irritation  and 
possibly  some  slight  increase  of  JfJ81®11-  ^hen 
reading  or  writing  he  should  sit  with  Ins  back  to  the 
window,  so  that  the  light  may  fall  on  the  book  or 
naper  over  his  left  shoulder,  the  shadow  of  his  pen 
being  thus  thrown  to  the  right,  enabling  lum  to  see 

plainly  the  letters  he  is  forming. 

Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health  ; 
iron  internally  often  being  especially  useful,  combmert 
with  regular  outdoor  exercise  and  good  nutritious 

food 

° When  symptoms  of  irritation  show  themselves, 
with  a rapid  increase  in  the  myopia,  complete  rest 
must  be  given  to  the  eyes,  and  in  no  wav  can  this  be 
so  conveniently  carried  out  as  by  dropping  into  the 
eyes  a solution  of  atropine  (gr.  3 to  3])  three  times  a 

days  for  some  two  or  three  weeks;  counter-irritation 

may  be  applied  to  the  temples  and  behind  the  ears  in 
the  shape  of  small  blisters,  or  by  a solution  of 
iodine:  no  spectacles  must  be  allowed.  Sometimes, 
where  there  are  symptoms  of  congestion  present,  the 
artificial  leech  applied  to  the  temple  once  a week 
for  a few  weeks  does  much  good.  As  the  irritation 
gradually  subsides,  the  patient  may  be  allowed  to 
do  a little  reading  daily  in  a good  light,  the  eyes  all 
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the  time  being  kept  under  atropine;  he  may  require 
glasses  to  enable  him  to  do  this.  Thus  if  he  have 
myopia  of  3 D.  he  will  not  require  them,  his  far  point 
being  at  33  cm.;  if  he  has  - 1*5  D.  he  will  require  + 
1 o L).  to  enable  him  to  read  at  about  33  cm.  ( + 3 D.) 
+ ( - 15  D.)  = + 1-5  D . ^ the  myopia  js  6 D he 
will  require  - 3 D.  to  put  back  his  far  point  from  16 
to  33  cm.  ( + 3 D.)  + (-  6D.)  = - 3D. 

So  long  as  the  myopia  is  progressive  it  must  always 
be  a source  of  anxiety  to  us. 


lo  enable  the  patient  to  see  well  both  near  and 
distant  objects,  as  well  as  to  prevent  extreme  conver- 
gence, we  must  correct  the  myopia.  In  youn-  people 
with  good  accommodation  and  with  a low  degree  of 
myopia  the  full  correction  may  be  well  borne,  the 
patient  wearing  such  glasses  constantly;  and  it  has 
been  observed  that  in  those  who  from  their  youth 
have  worn  their  full  correction  constantly,  for  both 
near  and  distant  objects,  the  myopia  has  usually 
remained  stationary. 

'I  here  are  two  exceptions  to  this  general  rule  of  the 
lull  correction  of  myo^bs : 

1st.  Where  the  myopia  is  of  high  degree,  and  the 
acuteness  of  vinen  is  reduced,  then  the  concave 
glasses  so  much  diminish  the  size  of  the  retinal 
images,  that  the  individual  is  induced  to  make  these 
images  larger  by  bringing  the  object  closer. 

2nd  When  the  myopia  is  of  high  degree,  and  the 
patmnt  has,  from  long  custom,  become  used  to 
exercise  the  function  of  convergence  in  excess  of  his 
accommodation,  the  full  correction,  which  gives  him 
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perhaps  excellent  distant  vision,  causes  him  pain 
when  used  for  near  objects.  Here  we  must  give  two 
pairs  of  spectacles,  one  for  distant  vision,  and  the 
other  for  near  objects ; the  latter  may  be  gradually 
increased  in  strength  as  the  patient  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  them,  so  that  after  a time,  possibly  a year 
or  so,  the  full  correction  may  be  comfortable  for 
constant  use. 

In  those  cases  where  the  myopia  is  of  high  degree, 
and  the  patient  is  unable  to  bear  the  full  correction 
for  reading,  we  find  out  the  necessary  glass  by  sub- 
tracting from  the  lens  which  gives  the  best  acuteness 
of  vision,  that  glass  whose  focus  represents  the  dis- 
tance at  which  the  patient  wishes  to  read  or  work. 
Thus,  for  example,  — 9 D.  gives  the  best  distant 
vision ; the  patient  wishes  for  glasses  with  which  to 
read  at  33  cm.  ( — 9 D.)  4-  ( -f-  3 D.)  = — 6 D.)  ; --  6 D. 
will  be  the  glass  required,  and  will  enable  the  patient 
to  read  at  33  cm.  without  using  his  accommoda- 
tion. 

Glasses  may  also  be  required  for  music.  When  the 
myopia  is  of  low  degree,  and  we  are  certain  that  the 
disease  is  stationary,  folders  may  be  allowed  for  dis- 
tance, no  glass  being  used  tor  near  work. 

Single  glasses  are  occasionally  allowed  in  low 
degrees  of  myopia  for  looking  at  distant  objects ; 
they  have  the  disadvantage  that  they  encourage  the 
patient  to  give  up  binocular  vision,  and  may  so  assist 
in  the  development  of  a divergent  squint. 

When  nj  oscular  asthenopia  is  present,  prisms  with 
their  bases  inwards  (which  diminish  the  necessity  for 
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convergence),  with  or  without  concave  glasses,  are  of 
great  value. 

When  photophobia  is  a prominent  symptom  tinted 
spectacles  may  be  comfortable  (p.  235). 

It  is  important  to  impress  on  the  patient  that  the 
glasses  for  reading  are  not  given  to  enable  him  to 
see  better,  but  to  increase  the  distance  at  which  near 
work  can  be  done. 

When  the  myopia  has  been  estimated  under  atro- 
pine, it  is  often  necessary  to  add  on  to  the  glass  so 
found  — ‘5  D.,  as  the  full  correction  under  the 
mydriatic  is  usually  this  much  weaker  than  the  cor- 
rection found  without  it,  tho  reason  being  that  t.he 
ciliary  muscle  is  never  so  completely  relaxed  cs  it  is 
by  atropine. 

I am  of  course  aware  that  the  above  optical  treat- 
ment of  myopia  is  at  variance  with  t.ie  teaching  of 
French  authorities. 

Landolt  considers  that  tho  action  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  may  have  a tendency  t<*  increase  the  myopia, 
and  therefore  states  that  myo  ,oes  should  never  wear 
glasses  which  require  the  patient  to  use  his  accommo- 
dation : so  that  in  low  degrees  of  myopia  glasses  are 
only  allowed  for  distant  objects;  in  medium  degrees, 
glasses  which  under-correct  the  myopia  are  given  for 
near  objects,  zo  as  to  enable  the  wearer  to  see  at  a 
given  distance  without  accommodation. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  every  case  requires  treating 
on  its  own  merits;  very  many  myopes  wear  their  full 
correction  constantly  with  comfort,  and  if  not  with 
benefit  to  the  eyes  most  certainly  without  injury; 
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while  other  myopes  will  occasionally  he  found  who 
suffer  from  asthenopia  when  using  their  full  correction 
for  near  vision.  In  extreme  degrees  of  myopia,  and 
in  those  where  the  disease  is  increasing  rapidly,  rest 
for  the  eyes,  and  not  spectacles,  is  the  essential 
treatment. 

In  cases  of  high  myopia  (over  15  D.)  the  lens  may 
be  removed  by  a needle  operation  followed  by  curet- 
ting, and  thus  the  eye  may  be  brought  nearly  to  the 
point  of  emmetropia,  the  patient  getting  good  distant 
vision  without  glasses.  Many  of  these  cases  have 
given  most  gratifying  results.  Usually  only  one  eye 
is  operated  upon. 

See  Cases  11  and  19,  pp,  245  and  253. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

ASTIGMATISM  AND  ANISOMETROPIA 

Astigmatism  (’A,  priv ; ariyfia,  a point). 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  that  the  cornea  usually 
takes  but  little  part  in  the  defects  wo  have  been  con- 
sidering. It  has  been  shown  that  hyper; netropia  is 
almost  invariably  due  to  the  eyeball  being  too  short, 
and  myopia  to  its  being  too  long.  We  now  come  to 
a defect  in  which  the  curvature  oi  the  cornea  plays  a 
very  important  part,  with  or  wdhout  some  decrease 
or  increase  (from  the  emmetropic  standard)  in  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  eyeball ; I refer,  of 
course,  to  astigmatism,  which  is  the  commonest*  of 
all  the  refractive  errors,  few  cases  of  hypermetropia 
being  entirely  free  from  it,  and  still  fewer  cases  of 
myopia.  Astigmatism- may  be  defined  as  that  state 
in  which  the  refraction  of  the  several  meridians  of 
the  same  eye  is  different : for  instance,  the  vertical 
meridian  may  be  emmetropic,  the  horizontal  hyper- 
metropie. 

Astigmatism  is  usually  congenita],  but  may  be 
acquired;  frequently  there  is  some  hereditary  ten- 
dency. 
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Astigmatism  was  first  discovered  by  Thomas  Young 
in  1793,  who  was  himself  astigmatic. 

Astigmatism  may  be  divided  into  two  chief  varie- 
ties : 

1.  Irregular. 

2.  Regular. 

Irregular  astigmatism  consists  in  a difference  of 
refraction  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same  meridian, 
and  may  be  further  subdivided  into  normal  and 
abnormal,  (a)  Normal  irregular  astigmatism  is  due 
in  great  measure  to  irregularities  in  the  refracting 
power  of  the  different  sectors  of  the  lens ; it  causes  a 
luminous  point  to  appear  stellate,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
star,  which  is,  in  reality,  round,  (h)  The*abnormal 
variety  may  arise  from  the  condition  of  the  lens  or 
of  the  cornea : when  the  lens  is  at  fault,  it  may  be  a 
congenital  defect,  or  it  may  be  acquired  from  changes 
taking  place  in  the  lens  itself ; or  it  may  result  trom 
partial  displacement.  The  changes  in  the  cornea 
which  may  produce  it  are,  conical  cornea-  nebulae,  and 
ulcers.  Little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  glasses 
towards  correcting  this  form  of  astigmatism,  though 
much  improvement  of  vision  sometimes  occurs  when 
stenopaic  spectacles  are  worn,  the  opening  being 
made  to  suit  the  peculiarity  of  each  case. 

Wo  now  pass  on  to  the  much  more  common  variety, 
which  can  frequently  be  exactly  corrected  by  the  help 
of  piano-cylindrical  lenses. 

Regular  astigiib  tism  is  due  to  the  curvature  of  the 
cornea  being  different  in  the  two  meridians,  that  of 
maximum  and  minimum  refraction ; these  are  called 
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the  chief  meridians,  and  are  always  at  right  angles  to 
each  other. 

In  the  normal  eye  the  cornea  is  the  segment  of  an 
ellipsoid  and  not  of  a sphere,  so  that  there  is  a slight 
difference  in  the  refraction  of  the  two  chief  meridians, 
the  focus  of  the  vertical  meridian  being  slightly 
shorter  than  that  of  the  horizontal. 

This  can  easily  be  proved  by  looking  at  a card  on 
which  is  drawn  two  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles ; the  card  is  held  close  to  the  eye  and  gradually 
made  to  recede;  both  lines  cannot  be  seen  at  the 
same  time  with  equal  clearness,  the  horizontal  being 
seen  clearly  at  a shorter  distance  than  the  vertical 
line.  So  long,  however,  as  the  acuteness  of  vision  is 
not  impaired  it  goes  by  the  name  of  normal  astig- 
matism, or  regular  astigmatism  of  the  normal  eye. 

Parallel  rays  passing  through  a convex  spherical 
glass  come  to  a focus  at  a point.  Ir  tne  cone  of  light 
thus  formed  be  divided  perpendicular  to  its  axis,  at 
any  point  between  the  lens  and  Its  focus,  or  beyond 
the  focus  after  the  rays  have  crossed  and  are  diverg- 
ing, a circle  is  formed.  In  astigmatism  the  case  is 
different : if  parallel  ravt  pass  through  a convex  lens 
which  is  more  curved  in  the  vertical  than  in  the 
horizontal  meridian,  those  rays  which  pass  through 
the  vertical  meridian  come  to  a focus  sooner  than 
those  which  pass  through  the  horizontal;  and  the 
resulting  cone,  instead  of  being  circular  as  in  the  pre- 
vious case,  will  be  more  or  less  of  an  oval,  forming  a 
circle  only  at  one  point  (4,  Figs.  76  and  77).  Let  us 
row  divide  this  cone  at  different  points  at  right  angles 
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to  its  axis,  and  notice  the  shape  of  the  diffusion 
patches  thus  produced. 

At  1,  an  oblate  oval  is  formed;  at  2,  a horizontal 
straight  line,  the  rays  passing  through  the  vertical 
meridian  having  come  to  a focus ; at  3,  4,  5,  the  rays 


Fig.  7 G. 


Fto.  77. 


Section  of  cone  of  light  at  1,  2,  3,  f»,  0,  7,  Fig.  76. 


passing  through  the  vertical  meridian  have  crossed 
and  are  diverging,  and  the  rays  passing  through  the 
horizontal  meridian  are  approaching ; at  4 a circle  is 
formed;  at  6 a vertical  straight  lino,  the  rays  passing 
through  the  horizontal  meridian  have  met,  while  those 
passing  through  the  vertical  meridian  are  still  diverg- 
ing; a large  prolate  ellipse  is  formed  at  7. 

The  space  between  n and  v,  h being  the  point  at 
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which  the  rays  passing  through  the  horizontal  meri- 
dian focus,  and  v the  point  at  which  the  rays  passing 
through  the  vertical  meridian  meet,  is  called  the 
interval  of  Sturm  (r,  Fig.  78). 

Regular  astigmatism  was  at  one  time  thought  to 
be  due  to  defects  in  the  curvature  of  the  lens,  but  it 
las  since  been  proved  to  depend  almost  entirely  on 
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asymmetry  of  the  cornea.  The  lens  may,  however 
influence  it  in  two  ways:— 1st.  Its  two  chief  meri- 
dians may  not  correspond  to  those  of  the  cornea. 
2nd.  Owing  to  the  position  of  the  eye  the  lens  may 
be  situated  obliquely. 

It  has  been  experimentally  proved  that  slight 
amounts  of  corneal  astigmatism  may  be  corrected  or 
disguised  by  the  unequal  contraction  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  (one  segment  o':  the  muscle  acting  while  the 
rest  of  the  circle  remains  passive);  the  curvature  of 
the  lens  is  thus  increased  in  the  direction  of  the 
ciliary  contraction  only. 

In  astigmatism  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  cornea 
has  usually  the  maximum,  and  the  horizontal  meri- 
cian  . 10  minimum  of  curvature,  corresponding  to  the 
astigmatism  of  the  normal  eye,  when  this  is  so,  we 
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speak  of  it  as  astigmatism  according  to  the  rule.  To 
this,  however,  there  are  numerous  exceptions.  Thus 
the  chief  meridians  may  occupy  an  intermediate 
position,  or  the  vertical  may  have  the  minimum,  and 
the  horizontal  the  maximum  of  curvature,  then  we 
have  astigmatism  against  the  rule.  Whatever  the 
direction  of  the  two  chief  meridians,  they  are  always 
at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

There  are  five  varieties  of  regular  astigmatism : 

1.  Simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism. 

2.  Compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism. 

3.  Simple  myopic  astigmatism. 

4.  Compound  myopic  astigmatism. 

5.  Mixed  astigmatism. 

In  the  first  variety,  one  set  of  rays  (we  will  assume 
the  vertical,  v)  have  come  to  a focus  on  the  retina, 
while  those  at  right  angles,  the  horizontal  (h),  focus 
behind  the  eye.  Thus,  instead  of  a point,  as  ;n  em- 
metropia,  a horizontal  straight  line  is  formtd  on  the 
retina,  Fig.  79. 

Fig.  79. 


In  the  second  variety,  both  sets  of  rays  focus  be- 
hind the  retina,  forming  an  oblate  oval  (Fig.  80). 

In  the  third  variety,  one  set  of  rays  (we  will  assume 
the  vertical)  focus  in  front  of  the  retina,  the  other  set 

11 
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on  the  retina,  thus  forming  a vertical  straight  line 
instead  of  a point  (Fig.  81). 

In  the  fourth  variety,  both  sets  of  rays  focus  in 


Fig.  80. 


Fig.  81. 


front  of  the  retina,  forming  an  upright  oval  (Fig, 
82). 

Fig.  82. 


In  the  fifth  variety,  one  set  of  rays  has  its  focus  in 
"rent,  and  the  other  set  behind  the  retina  (Fig.  83). 
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In  these  five  figures,  the  focus  of  the  vertical 
rays  has  been  placed  in  front  of  the  focus  of  the 


Fig.  83. 


horizontal  rays;  of  course,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  position  of  these  two  foci  are  frequently  re- 
versed. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  easily  be  seen,  that 
when  an  astigmatic  eye  looks  at  a spot,  it  sees  non  a 
spot,  but  a line , an  oval,  or  a circle  ; hence  it«  name 
(a  and  cmy/ua). 

It  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood how  the  image  of  a line  is  formed  o i the  retina : 
the  clear  perception  of  a line  depends  upon  the  dis- 
tinctness of  its  edge,  and  to  gain  d o’oar  image  of  this 
line  it  is  necessary  that  the  rays  coming  from  a suc- 
cession of  points  which  make  up  this  line  (they  of 
course  emerge  in  every  direction)  should  be  brought 
to  a focus  on  the  retina,  having  passed  through  the 
cornea  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  line.  Should 
they  not  do  so,  circles  of  diffusion  are  formed,  which 
overlap  each  other  and  so  render  the  edges  ill-defined. 
The  rays  which  diverge  from  the  line  parallel  with  its 
axis,  overlap  each  other  on  the  retinal  image,  in- 
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creasing  its  clearness,  except  at  the  extremities, 
where  they  overlap  and  cause  some  slight  indistinct- 
ness. Thus  a person  with  simple  astigmatism,  myopic 
in  the  vertical,  and  emmetropic  in  the  horizontal,  sees 
distinctly  vertical  lines,  because  the  rays  coming  from 
the  edges  of  the  vertical  line  pass  through  the  hori- 
zontal or  emmetropic  meridian,  while  those  which 
come  from  the  line  parallel  with  its  axis  pass  through 
the  myopic  meridian  and  overlap  each  other  without 
causing  any  indistinctness  of  its  edges.  Therefore 
a patient  with  simple  astigmatism  sees  clearly  the  line 
which  is  parallel  with  his  ametropic  meridian,  and 
indistinctly  the  line  parallel  with  his  emmetropic 
meridian. 

Causes : 

1.  Congenital  malformation  of  the  cmnea,  which 

may  in  astigmatism  of  high  logree  be  part 
of  a general  malformation  of  the  face  and 
skull. 

This  variety  of  astigmatism  usually  re- 
mains unchanged  tin  oughout  life. 

2.  Operations  involving  the  cornea  or  sclerotic, 

such  as  cataract  extractions,  iridectomy,  etc.  ; 
these  operations  often  cause  by  their  cicatri- 
sation a high  degree  of  astigmatism,  which 
changes  considerably  with  time. 

Symptoms.  - -There  is  frequently  a want  of  sym- 
metry about  the  patient’s  head  or  face.  If  young, 
and  the  astigmatism  hypermetropic  and  of  low  degree* 
few  symptoms  may  be  present;  usually,  however,  the 
patient  complains  of  defective  vision,  with  asthenopia, 
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especially  if  liis  work  be  such  that  his  accommoda- 
tion is  in  constant  use ; sometimes  headache  is  a very 
marked  symptom,  either  frontal  or  occipital ; he  has 
probably  tried  all  sorts  of  spectacles,  and  can  find  none 
to  suit  him.  On  trying  him  at  the  distant  type,  his 
acuteness  of  vision  is  always  below  the  normal,  the 
mixed  variety  of  astigmatism  affecting  it  most,  and 
next  the  compound.  The  way  the  patient  reads  the 
typo  may  be  an  indication  of  the  defect : he  may  be 
able  to  read  certain  letters  better  than  others ; thus 
he  may  decipher  some  letters  of  ft-  only,  and  yet 

be  able  to  read  some  of  -ft  and  even  some  of 
We  sometimes  notice,  when  trying  the  acuteness  of 
vision,  that  the  patient  sees  much  better  if  allowed 
to  hold  his  head  on  one  side ; by  doing  this  he  places 
his  nose  somewhat  in  the  line  of  vision  of  the  eye 
he  is  using,  and  so  cuts  off  some  of  the  rays  which 
would  otherwise  enter  his  pupils,  thus  diminishing 
his  circles  of  diffusion.  It  is  possible  that  if  his  chief 
meridians  are  oblique,  by  thus  tilting  them  he  brings 
them  to  correspond  with  the  meridians  of  the  object 
looked  at.  Whether  this  explanation  be  the  correct 
one  I know  not,  but  we  may  generally  feel  pretty 
confident,  when  we  see  the  patient  looking  at  the 
test-type  with  his  head  or*  one  side,  that  astigmatism 
is  present.  One  frequently  hears  it  said  that  images 
formed  on  the  retina  in  astigmatism  are  distorted; 
this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  can  readily  be  proved 
by  making  one’s  own  eye  astigmatic,  by  placing  in 
front  of  it  a cylindrical  glass : a certain  amount  of 
blurring  and  indistinctness  is  produced,  but  no  actual 
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distortion,  the  distance  between  the  cornea  and  retina 
being  insufficient. 

Usually  both  eyes  are  affected,  sometimes  quite 
symmetrically.  Frequently,  however,  there  is  a great 
difference,  one  eye  being  almost  emmetropic,  the  other 
very  astigmatic. 

In  astigmatism,  when  the  chief  meridians  of  one 
eye  are  at  right  angles  to  the  chief  meridians  of  the 
other,  binocular  may  be  much  better  than  monocular 
vision  : we  will  illustrate  this  by  a simple  example. 
The  right  eye  we  will  assume  to  be  hypermetropic 
2 D.  in  the  vertical  meridian,  emmetropic  in  the  hori- 
zontal; the  left  emmetropic  in  the  vertical,  hyperme- 
tropic in  the  horizontal  2 D.  We  know  that  the 
patient,  looking  at  the  fan  of  radiating  lines  with  the 
right  eye  only,  will  see  the  vertical  linos  distinctly, 
the  horizontal  only  by  accommodating ; with  the  left 
eye  the  horizontal  lines  will  be  clearly  seen,  the  ver- 
tical ones  indistinctly ; with  the  two  eyes  all  the 
lines  will  appear  fairly  distinct  the  image  in  one  eye 
overlapping  that  of  the  other.  We  seldom  find  a 
case  in  which  the  correction  is  so  complete  as  in  our 
example,  but  we  meet  w.tli  cases  where  partial  cor- 
rection takes  place. 

In  my  experience  vision  is  less  impaired  when  the 
chief  meridians  are  vertical  and  horizontal  than  when 
they  are  oblique. 

As  liypermetropia  is  more  common  than  myopia, 
so  also  is  hypermetropic  astigmatism  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  than  the  myopic  variety,  though  few 
myopes  will  be  found  who  are  quite  free  from  astig- 
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matism.  Mixed  astigmatism  is  the  least  frequently 
met  with. 

If  after  trying  the  patient  at  the  distant  type,  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  result,  though  perhaps  we 
have  some  improvement  with  either  convex  or  con- 
cave glasses,  we  may  suspect  astigmatism  and  pass 
on  to  some  of  the  special  tests  by  which  it  may  be 

diagnosed  and  estimated.  . 

If  astigmatism  exist,  our  first  object  must  be  to 
find  out  the  direction  of  the  two  principal  meridians, 
viz.  those  of  maximum  and  minimum  refraction. 

Most  of  the  tests  for  astigmatism  are  based  upon 
the  principles  of  the  perception  of  a line.  An  astig- 
matic eye  looking  at  a test  object  composed  of  lines 
radiating  from  a centre,  and  numbered  for  conve- 
nience like  the  face  of  a clock,  is  unable  to  see  all  the 
lines  equally  clearly.  The  line  seen  most  distinctly 
indicates  the  direction  of  one  of  the  two  chief 
meridians;  the  other  chief  meridian  being  of  course 
at  right  angles  to  the  one  most  clearly  seen.  I he 
fan  of  radiating  lines  now  very  commonly  used,  as 
well  as  the  clock  face  with  movable  hand,  are 
all  convenient  test  objects.  The  striped  letters  of 
Dr.  Pray  are  useful  for  indicating  one  of  the  chief 

meridians.  e 

To  test  and  measure  the  astigmatism,  we  place  our 
patient  at  a distance  of  six  metres  in  front  of  the 
clock,  Fig.  84.  covering  up  one  eye  with  a ground- 
glass  disc.  Supposing  he  see  plainly  the  three  lines 
from  12  to  0,  all  the  other  lines  being  more  or  less 
indistinct,  those  from  3 to  9 most  so;  and  further,  if 
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on  placing  before  the  eye  a weak  positive  glass  we 
find  that  lines  from  12  to  6 are  blurred,  we  know  then 


Fro.  81. 


that  the  horizontal  meridian— that  is,  the  meridian 
at  right  angles  to  the  clearly  defined  line— is  emme- 
tropic, as  well  as  being  one  of  fiie  principal  meridians. 
We  now  direct  him  to  look  steadily  at  the  lines  from  3 
to  9,  i.  e.  those  at  right  angles  to  the  lines  first  seen  • 
we  try  what  spherical  glass  enables  him  to  see  these 
lines  distinctly  and  clearly;  this  glass  is  the  measure 
of  the  refraction  of  the  vertical  meridian,  and  there- 
fore  also  of  tiio  astigmatism. 

To  obtain  reliable  results,  the  eye  must  be  tho- 
roughly under  the  influence  of  atropine. 

Supposing  lines  from  12  to  6 bo  clearly  seen  but 
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that  with  a weak  convex  glass  they  are  blurred;  and 
that  on  looking  at  lines  3 to  9 no  convex  glass  im- 

Fio.  85. 


proves  their  clearness,  while  — ID.  renders  them 
quite  distinct,  the  case  is  one  of  simple  myopic  astig- 
matism. _ _ 

With  the  ophthalmoscope  the  astigmatism  me y also 
be  recognised.  1st.  With  the  indirect  method  we 
find  that  the  shape  of  the  disc,  instead  of  being  cir- 
cular, is  more  or  less  oval,  changing  its  shape  as  the 
obiective,  which  must  be  held  exactly  perpendicular, 
is  withdrawn.  2nd.  With  the  direct  method  we  find 
that  the  disc  appears  oval,  the  long  axis  of  the  oval 
corresponding  to  the  meridian  of  greatest  refraction. 
Figs.  86  and  87  show  the  same  disc  as  seen  by  the 
direct  and  indirect  examination. 

It  is,  however,  the  difference  in  degree  of  the  clear- 
ness of  the  retinal  vessels  that  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
guide,  not  only  of  the  chief  meridians,  but  also  of  the 
kind  and  amount  of  error.  To  detect  this,  assuming 
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that  the  chief  meridians  are  vertical  and  horizontal, 
we  take  notice  first  of  the  lateral  margins  of  the  disc. 


Erect  image.  Inverted  image. 


and  of  a vessel  running  in  the  vertical  direction,  and 
find  out  the  strongest  positive,  cr  the  weakest  negative 
glass,  with  which  these  are  distinctly  seen,  using  a re- 
fracting ophthalmoscope.  We  then  take  a horizontal 
vessel  with  the  upper  aud  lower  margins  of  the  disc, 
and  estimate  their  refraction  in  the  same  manner! 
Thus  a vessel  going  upwards  is  first  taken;  it  is  seen 
well  with  convex  1,  the  horizontal  meridian  therefore 
is  hypermetropic  1 D.  A horizontal  vessel  is  now 
looked  at,  and  can  be  best  seen  with  concave  1,  show- 
ing that  .he  vertical  meridian  is  myopic  one  dioptre; 

* I have  to  thank  Hr.  Nettleship  for  these  woodcuts  from  his  work 
on  4 Diseases  of  the  Eye.* 
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tlie  case  is,  therefore,  one  of  mixed  astigmatism. 
When  the  chief  meridians  are  not  vertical  and  hori- 
zontal, we  must  endeavour  to  find  a vessel  which 
coincides  with  one  of  the  chief  meridians,  and  having 
estimated  this,  we  look  for  a vessel  at  right  angles 
to  that  first  chosen,  and  find  out  its  refraction  in  the 
same  way ; this  gives  us  the  other  chief  meridian. 

3rd.  Retinosccqry.  This  is,  I think,  the  easiest  and 
most  trustworthy  of  all  the  objective  methods.  The 
patient  being  fully  atropised,  the  principal  axes  can 
be  seen  at  a glance,  and  the  proper  glasses  for  cor- 
recting the  error  easily  found  by  anyone  who  has 
taken  the  trouble  to  familiarise  himself  with  this 
method  of  examination.  For  a full  description  of 
retinoscopy  the  reader  must  refer  to  Chap.  V,  p.  82. 

Astigmatism  requires  for  its  correction  a cylindrical 
glass,  and  reference  has  already  been  made  to  such  a 
lens  on  p.  32. 

This  cylindrical  glass  is  the  segment  of  a cylinder; 
whereas  a spherical  glass  is  the  segment  of  a sphere. 
The  cylinder  may  be  either  concave  or  convex,  and  is 
numbered  according  to  the  refraction  of  the  meridian 
of  greatest  curvature ; the  result  upon  rays  that  pass 
through  it  is,  that  those  whic  h pass  through  parallel 
to  its  axis  undergo  no  refraction ; all  other  rays  are 
refracted,  those  most  so  which  pass  at  right  angles 
to  the  cylinder.  A cylinder  thus  possesses  the  power 
of  exactly  neutralising  the  astigmatism. 

On  referring  back  to  Fig.  79,  which  represents  a 
case  of  simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  the  vertical 
meridian  being  emmetropic  and  the  horizontal  meri- 
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dian  hypermetropic,  it  will  be  seen  that  a convex 
cylinder  can  be  found,  which  with  its  axis  vertical 
will  increase  the  refraction  of  rays  passing  through 
the  horizontal  meridian,  so  that  they  meet  exactly  on 
the  retina.  Suppose  the  glass  required  be  + 1 D. 
cylinder,  this  not  only  corrects,  but  is  itself  a measure 
of  the  astigmatism.  If  a patient  with  astigmatism  of 
1 D.  be  able  to  read  of  the  distant  type  and  with 
the  cylinder  + 1 D.  axis  vertical  «,  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed m the  following  manner ; +11).  0y.  axis 

Fig.  80  represents  compound  hypermetropic  astig- 
matism. We  find  out  the  refraction  of  each  chief 
meridian  by  retinoscopy  or  the  clock  face.  Assuming 
then,  the  vertical  meridian  to  be  + 1 D -.nd  th* 
horizontal  + 2 D„  if  we  place  our  politi + 

1 D.  with  its  axis  vertical,  we  shall  have  corrected 
the  astigmatism,  and  the  error  will  bo  reduced  to  one 
ot  simple  hypermetropia,  requiring  for  its  correction 
+ 1 D.  sphere.  This  combination  of  sphere  + 1 n 
with  cylinder  + 1 D.  axis  vertical  is  made  in  one 
glass,  by  the  optician  grinding  upon  one  side  the 
sphere  + 1 D.  and  on  the  other  the  cylinder  + 1 D 
Ihe  lens  thus  formed  is  called  a spherico-cylindrical 

Fig.  81  represents  simple  myopic  astigmatism,  in 
which  the  vertical  meridian  is  myopic  and  the  hori- 
zontal emmetropic.  To  correct  this  error  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cause  the  rays  which  pass  through  the  vertical 
men,, an  to  be  so  refracted  that  they  meet  at  instead 
of  front  of  the  retina.  Here  it  is  obvious  that  a 
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negative  cylinder  with  its  axis  horizontal  will  accom- 
plish this  object. 

Fig.  82  represents  compound  myopic  astigmatism. 
Both  sets  of  rays  focus  in  front  of  the  retina,  one 
set  in  advance  of  the  other.  This  is  corrected  by 
carrying  the  focus  back  by  a negative  sphere,  and  so 
reducing  the  case  to  one  of  simple  myopic  astig- 
matism, which  is  corrected  by  a negative  cylinder. 
This  glass  is  called  a negative  spherico-cylindrical 
lens. 

Fig.  83  represents  mixed  astigmatism.  One  set  of 
rays  focus  in  front  of  the  retina,  the  other  set  behind 
it.  The  difference  between  these  is  the  amount  of 
astigmatism,  and  may  be  corrected  in  three  different 
ways.  Thus  supposing  the  vertical  meridian  myopic 
1 D.,  and  the  horizontal  hypermetropic  1 D.,  the 
correction  may  be  made  by  — ID.  cylinder  axis 
horizontal,  which  puts  back  the  vertical  rays  so  as  to 
focus  on  the  retina,  combined  with  a + 1 L'  cylinder 
axis  vertical,  which  brings  forward  the  horizontal 
rays  to  the  retina.  This  compound  lens  is  called  a 
concavo-convex  cylinder.  There  are,  however,  some 
difficulties  in  using  this  method  of  correction;  the 
axes  of  the  cylinders  have  to  be  arranged  with  such 
exactness,  that  the  slightest  variation  may  upset  the 
whole  result.  Besides,  it,  is  difficult,  when  using  such 
a combination  at  the  distant  type,  to  make  alterations 
with  the  same  facility  with  which  one  does  other 
combinations.  Moreover,  during  the  grinding,  very 
great  care  is  required  of  the  optician ; so  that 
either  of  the  following  plans  seems  preferable:  by 
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a concave  spherical  glass  of  1 D.,  combined  with 
a convex  cylinder  of  2 D.  axis  vertical ; or  by  a 

+ 1 D.  sphere,  combined  with  — 2D.  cylinder  axis 
horizontal. 

Treatment.— Having  found  out  by  one  of  these 
numerous  methods  the  refraction  of  the  two  chief 
meridians,  we  confirm  the  result  by  trying  the  patient 
at  the  distant  type  with  the  combination  so  found, 
making  any  slight  alterations  which  may  be  necessary. 
These  glasses  may  bo  ordered  at  once,  remembering, 
when  atropine  has  been  used,  that  in  hypermetropic 
astigmatism  we  must  reduce  the  convex  sphere  about 
1 D.,  while  in  the  myopic  variety  the  concave  sphere 
must  be  slightly  increased  by  about  -5  D. 

We  frequently  have  to  be  satisfied  with  glasses 
which  do  not  raise  the  vision  to  f,  and  if  such  have 
been  carefully  chosen,  we  often  find  that  after  they 
have  been  worn  for  some  time  the  vision  improves, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  retina  becommg  more  sensitive  to 
well-defined  images,  a condition  of  things  to  which  it 
was  previously  unaccustomed 

In  ordering  glasses  for  astigmatism,  we  must  be 
careful  to  give  the  exa^t  axis  of  each  cylinder:  opti- 
cians supply  us  with  convenient  forms,  having  the 
diagram  of  a fran,p  marked  in  degrees ; we  indicate 
the  axis  by  drawing  a line  through  this  diagram. 

The  Ophthalmometer  of  Javal  and  Schiotz  is  an 
instrument  tor  measuring  the  amount  of  corneal 
astigmatism.  Scientifically  it  may  be  of  much  value, 
as  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  separate  astigmatism  due 
to  the  cornea  from  that  due  to  the  lens;  but  the 
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price  will  prevent  its  coming  into  general  use,  espe- 
cially as  we  possess  so  many  other  methods  by  which 
astigmatism  may  be  estimated,  and  probably  the 
separation  of  the  two  forms  of  astigmatism  is  a dis- 
advantage practically,  when  we  are  seeking  to  correct 
the  defect. 

With  the  ophthalmometer  two  objects  are  reflected 
on  to  the  cornea  of  the  observed  eye ; these  objects 
are  of  white  enamel,  one  quadrilateral  in  shape,  the 
other  of  the  same  size  except  that  on  one  side  it  is 
cut  out  into  five  steps:  these  two  objects  slide  on 
a semicircular  arm,  which  rotates  round  the  tube 
through  which  the  observer  looks,  one  object  on 
either  side  of  the  tube ; the  observer  looking  through 
this  tube,  which  contains  a combination  of  convex 
glasses  and  a bi-ref racting  prism,  sees  four  magnified 
images  in  a line  on  the  cornea  under  examination. 
First  find  out  the  meridian  of  least  refraction;  this 
we  are  able  to  do  by  finding  the  position  of  the  semi- 
circular arm,  in  which  the  two  central  images  (one 
quadrilateral,  the  other  with  steps)  a*v  furthest  apart. 
We  slide  the  two  objects  together  until  we  see  the 
two  central  images  on  the  observed  cornea  just 
touch,  the  lowest  step  of  the  one  with  the  side  of  the 
other ; this,  then,  is  the  meridian  of  least  refraction, 
and  we  note  it  down  as  such.  Now  turn  the  arm  at 
right  angles  to  this  meridian,  and  notice  the  amount 
of  overlapping  of  the  two  central  images ; each  step 
in  the  one  figure  that  is  overlapped  by  the  quadri- 
lateral one  is  equal  to  one  dioptre.  Thus  if  it  over- 
lap three  steps,  there  is  a difference  of  3 D.  between 
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the  meridians  of  least  and  greatest  refraction;  we 
kuow  this  to  be  the  meridian  of  greatest  refraction, 
because  it  is  at  right  angles  to  the  one  first  found. 

As  there  are  only  five  steps,  when  there  is  a differ- 
ence of  5 D.  between  the  two  meridians,  the  one 
figure  will  exactly  overlap  the  other:  for  higher 
degrees  we  have  to  calculate  how  much  the  figure 
with  the  steps  projects  beyond  the  quadrilateral 
figure ; or  we  may  place  in  the  tube  a stronger  bi- 
refracting  prism,  then  each  step  may  be  counted  as 
two  dioptres  instead  of  one. 

Nordenson  has  obtained  some  interesting  statistics 
with  this  ophthalmometer  (‘  Ophthalmic  Review  ’ for 
July,  1883)  in  226  school  children.  As  a result  of 
these  statistics  lie  is  of  opinion — 

1st.  That  the  correction  of  corneal  astigmatism  by 
means  of  the  lens  in  young  persons  is  the  rule. 

2nd.  That  corneal  astigmatism  amounting  to  one 
and  a half  dioptres  is  incompatible  with  normal 
acuteness  of  vision. 

Nordenson’s  observations  agree  with  the  opinion 
expressed  by  Javal  that  astigmatism  predisposes  to 
myopia. 

Tweedy’s  Optometer  affords  an  easy  method  of 
estimating  the  refraction  in  astigmatism.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a plate  carrying  the  figure  of  a dial 
marked  WiV  fine  dark  radiating  lines  at  angles  of  15° 
with  each  other;  the  plate  is  attached  to  a horizontal 
bar  halt  a metre  long,  divided  into  centimetres  on 
which  it  may  be  made  to  slide:  at  the  proximal  end 
c » the  bar  is  a semicircular  clip,  marked  with  degrees 
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corresponding  to  those  on  the  dial,  and  intended  to 
hold  the  cylindrical  lens.  In  order  to  use  the  instru- 
ment properly,  the  following  instructions  must  be 
strictly  complied  with : 

1st.  The  eye  about  to  be  examined  having  pre- 
viously been  placed  completely  under  atropine,  and 
made  artificially  myopic  to  about  4 D.  by  means  of  a 


Fig.  88. 


strong  convex  lens  placed  ii  a spectacle  frame,  and 
the  opposite  eye  excluded  by  an  opaque  disc,  the 
patient  should  sit  down  before  the  instrument,  place 
the  eye  with  the  lens  before  it  close  to  the  clip,  and 
with  the  head  erect  should  look  straight  in  front  at 
the  radiating  lines  of  the  dial. 

2nd.  The  dial  having  first  been  removed  beyond 
the  point  of  distinct  vision,  should  then  be  gradually 
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approximated  along  the  bar,  until  at  least  one  of  the 
lines  is  clearly  and  distinctly  seen ; after  this  the  dial 
should  on  no  account  be  moved,  but  its  distance  from 
the  eye  accurately  noted. 

If  all  the  radiating  lines  come  into  view  with  equal 
clearness  at  the  same  time  there  is  but  slight  astig- 
matism; but  if  whilst  one  line  is  clearly  seen,  that  at 
right  angles  to  it  is  blurred,  there  is  astigmatism, 
which  may  be  corrected  by  placing  in  the  semicir- 
cular clip  a concave  cylindrical  lens  with  its  axis 
parallel  to  the  blurred  line,  or  at  right  angles  to  that 
first  distinctly  seen. 

From  the  result  of  (2)  we  learn  (a)  the  direction  of 
the  two  principal  meridians,  of  maximum  and  mini- 
mum refraction;  ( b ) the  presence  or  absence  of 
hypermetropia  or  myopia,  and  the  degree;  (c)  the 
presence  or  absence  of  abnormal  regular  astigmatism, 
including  its  direction  and  degree  , (a)  The  meridian 

of  greatest  refraction  is  parallel  to  the  line  seen  at 
the  greatest  distance  of  distinct  vision,  while  the 
meridian  of  least  refraction  is  always  at  right  angles 
to  it.  ( b ) The  presence  or  absence  of  ametropia  is 
determined  by  the  distance  at  which  the  radiating 
lines  are  clearly  seen.  If  there  be  emmetropia,  the 
lines  will  be  seen  exactly  at  the  distance  of  the  focal 
length  of  the  lens  employed  to  produce  the  artificial 
myopia : if  there  be  hypermetropia,  the  lines  will  be 
seen  beyond  that  point ; if  myopia,  within.  The  degree 
of  ametropia  may  be  estimated  by  the  following 'cal- 
culation. The  greatest  distance  of  distinct  vision, 
mmu  the  focal  length  of  the  lens,  divided  by 
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the  multiple  of  these  numbers,  equals  the  degree  of 
ametropia. 

(c)  If,  however,  there  be  astigmatism,  the  above 
calculation  will  give  the  refraction  for  the  meridian 
of  least  refraction  only;  the  degree  of  astigmatism 
will  be  represented  by  the  focal  length  of  the  weakest 
concave  cylinder,  which,  placed  with  its  axis  parallel 
to  the  blurred  line,  makes  this  line  as  clear  and 
distinct  as  that  first  seen.  The  whole  ametropia  may 
then  be  corrected  by  combining  the  spherical  lens 
required  for  the  correction  of  the  meridian  of  least 
refraction,  with  the  weakest  cylindrical  lens  which 
by  actual  experimentation  has  been  found  sufficient 
to  correct  the  astigmatism. 

Placido’s  disc  consists  of  a circular  sheet  of  tin  on 
which  is  painted  concentric  circles  of  black  and  white , 
it  enables  one  to  detect  the  chief  meridians  of  the 
cornea  at  a glance.  The  patient  being  plaeed  with 
his  back  to  the  light  is  directed  to  look  at  the  centre 
of  the  disc,  while  the  observer,  holding  the  instru- 
ment close  to  his  own  eye  and  at  a convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  patient’s,  looks  through  the  hole  in  its 
centre;  he  sees  an  image  of  vba  concentric  circles 
reflected  on  the  cornea:  if  astigmatism  exist,  the 
rings  will  appear  elliptical,  with  the  long  axis  corre- 
sponding with  the  meridian  of  least  curvature.  Cases 
of  irregular  astigmatism  and  conical  cornea  are  easily 
detected  by  this  method. 

The  stenopaic  slit,  which  consists  of  a metal  disc 
having  an  oblong  opening  in  it  about  2 mm.  broad, 
is  used  b;  some  observers  for  working  out  cases  of 
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astigmatism.  The  disc  is  placed  in  a trial  frame  in 
front  of  the  eye  we  wish  to  examine;  and  while  the 
patient  looks  steadily  at  the  distant  type  the  disc  is 
slowly  rotated,  so  that  the  slit  is  brought  successively 
in  front  of  each  meridian,  the  position  in  which  the 
best  vision  is  obtained  is  noted;  we  then  try  convex 
and  concave  spheres  in  front  of  the  slit,  to  see  if  any 
improvement  take  place.  The  slit  is  now  in  line  with 
one  of  the  chief  meridians;  let  us  turn  the  disc  round 
, so  that  the  slit  may  occupy  the  position  of  the 
other  chief  meridian,  and  find  out  what  sphere  most 
improves  vision.  Thus,  supposing  with  the  slit  in  the 
vertical  direction  the  patient  reads  f,  while  convex 
glasses  in  front  of  the  slit  make  it  indistinct,  the 
vertical  meridian  is  emmetropic;  and  on  turning  the 
slit  so  that  it  is  horizontal,  the  patient  reads  JL  but 
with  + 2 D sphere  the  vision  equals  .&  the  horizontal 
meridian  is  then  hypermetropic,  and  the  case  is  there- 
fore one  of  simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  re- 
quiring for  its  correction  + 2 D.  cylinder  axis  vertical. 
On  looking  through  the  slit,  placed  between  the  prin- 
cipal meridians,  circles  of  diffusion  are  formed,  and 
ie  object  has  the  appearance  of  being  drawn  out  in 
the  direction  of  the  slit. 

Dr.  Tempest  Anderson,  of  York,  has  invented  an 
ingenious  instrument  by  which  astigmatism  may 
be  estimated  m a subjective  manner;  an  image  of 
an  illuminated  radiating  screen  is  thrown  on  the 
i-etma,  and  is  visible  to  the  observer;  the  position 
,°:  we  scrccn  on  a graduated  bar  shows  the  refrac- 
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The  inventor  claims  for  Lis  instrument  the  follow- 

in^l . observations  and  measurements  are  made  by 

llio  observer,  and  are  entirely  independent  of  th 
patient’s  sensations,  though  these  may  be  used  as  an 

town  on  the  retina  being  need  as  an 
obLC  the  error  arising  from  the  vessels  or  opt, 0 
nerve  being  before  or  behind  the  retina  is  avoided 
3 The  refraction  and  accommodation  of  t le 
server  does  not  affect  the  result.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  he  should  be  able  to  see  whether  certain  lines 

^ In^  addition  the  methods  already  described  for 
estimating  astigmatism  many  others  are  knowm  ^ ^ 
Rne  Cases  3,  4,  5,  t>,  1,  P*  AA^  ' 
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Anisometropia 

su^ni«  17“  T';  !n"  •*■«»  mea 

sme,  „4  the  eye)  >s  the  term  applied  to  cases  wind 

frequently  occur,  where  the  two  eves  varv  in 

refraction.  The  defect  is  usually  co„/e„  L \ “I 

be  acfuiretl>  - i„  aphakia  „/l„ss  ot  acceded, 

■on  „ ;„e  eye.  Every  possib.e  combination  may 
ea,st  on,  eye  may  be  cmmet  • th  J 

or  hypermetropic ; or  one  more  myopic,  hyperme' 
tropic,  or  astigmatic  than  the  other.  P 

foms‘““e‘rOP“  b8  me‘  ,,i“*  un'3er  «■«»  «Mef 

2 wT65  T,h°re  b'nocular  vision  is  present. 

' ” ■ bea  the  e>'es  are  used  alternately. 

1 1SfPemanently  exclu(fed  from  vision. 

I.  In  the  first  variety  the  difference  in  refraction  is 

patient  tot Ve'7  and  lf  ifc  w '>re  possible  for  the 

patient  to  accommodate  uneauaJIv  in  th*  f i 

■night  be  able  to  obtain  c,e2  m E Zl  T'  ° 

7 it  is  probable  that  th,  cEy  ' uTl make 

le  same  effort,  with  tho  result  that  in  one  eye  tile 

nnage  is  well  defined,  in  the  other  indistinct. 

<5.  When  the  eyes  are  used  alternately,  then  one 

eye  ib  usually  emmetropic  or  hypermetronin  n • 

-ployed  for  distant  visL , 

and  is  used  for  near  work.  ^ ** 

grfatTe  ’ "best  diffei'enCe  ^etween  the  two  eyes  is  very 
g cat  t.e  best  eye  may  be  used  exclusively,  while 

vision  in  the  other  is  very  bad,  and  JquTntl^ 
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deviates  outwards  or  inwards;  in  many  of  these  cases 
one  eye  is  emmetropic  or  slightly  hy  per  me  tropic,  the 
other  highly  myopic. 

Treatment . — When  the  difference  is  not  very  great 
(1  or  1’5  D.),  and  vision  in  both  eyes  is  good,  we  may 
give  each  eye  its  correction  for  constant  use : for  so 
long  as  the  eye  whose  refraction  is  the  more  defective 
still  co-operates  in  binocular  vision,  sight  is  improved 
thereby.  Especially  is  this  full  correction  useful  in 
cases  of  myopia  with  divergent  strabismus,  the  in- 
creased stimulus  to  binocular  vision  being  sometimes 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  squint. 

Many  cases  do  not  stand  their  full  correction  for 
each  eye  with  comfort;  they  complain  of  strain,  dis- 
comfort, and  headache,  though  the  younger  the  patient 
the  less  liable  is  he  to  suffer  from  these  symptoms 

The  asthenopia  which  often  results  from  giving 
each  eye  its  exact  correction  may  possibl)  be,  due  to 
the  different  prismatic  effect  which  must  result  when 
the  patient  looks  obliquely  through  his  two  glasses 
which  have  a different  refractive  power,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Dkey  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  by  using  a bifocal  ‘ens  before  the  eye 
whose  refraction  is  more  defective.  This  can  be  done 
by  grinding  a small  central  portion  of  the  glass  that, 
in  fact,  which  is  immediately  in  front  of  the  pupil — 
of  such  a focus  as  to  fully  correct  the  error,  while  the 
other  part  of  the  lens  will  be  ground  of  the  same 
focus  as  the  gla^s  in  front  of  the  less  defective  eye. 
Thus,  to  take  an  example,  a patient  has  4 D.  of  myopia 
in  the  right  eye  and  2 D.  in  the  left ; for  the  right  eye 
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lie  would  require  a glass  which  was  — 4 D.  in  tho 
centre,  — • 2 D.  at  the  margin,  while  tho  left  eyo  would 
be  supplied  with  — 2D. 

When  one  eye  is  emmetropic  and  the  other 
myopic,  no  glass  will  probably  be  required,  tho 
emmetropic  eye  being  used  for  distance,  tho  myopic 
eye  for  reading,  &c.  When  the  difference  in  the 
refraction  is  greater  than  1*5  D.  we  may  have  to 
be  satisfied  with  partially  correcting  the  difference, 
and  this  result  can  only  bo  arrived  at  by  trying 
each  case,  some  people  tolerating  a much  fuller 
correction  than  others,  our  object  being  to  give  as 
near  as  possible  tho  full  correction  for  each  eye. 
When  binocular  vision  docs  not  exist,  frequently  no 
attempt  can  be  made  to  correct  the  two  e,es,  and 
then  we  generally  give  glasses  that  suit  tho  best  eye. 
In  cases  of  aphakia,  &c.,  where  one  eye  ie  used  almost 
entirely,  while  the  other,  though  defective,  still  pos- 
sesses vision,  it  is  an  excellent  pbn  to  insist  on  the 
latter  being  daily  exercised  wiih  a suitable  glass, 
the  good  eye  being  at  tho  same  time  covered ; by  this 
means  the  bad  eye  is  prevented  from  becoming  worse, 
and  can  at  any  time  be  utilised  should  occasion 
require. 

See  Cases  14  and  15,  pp.  248  and  251. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PRESBYOPIA.  Pr.  (TTptapVQ,  old;  wip,  eye) 

With  advancing  age  many  changes  take  place  in 
the  eye.  The  acuteness  of  vision  becomes  less,  owing 
partly  to  a loss  of  transparency  in  the  media,  and 
partly  to  a diminution  in  the  perceptive  and  con- 
ductive powers  of  the  retina  and  the  optic  nerve.  At 
the  age  of  forty  the  acuteness  of  vision  is  almost 
unaltered,  the  bottom  line  of  the  distant  type  being 
read  at  a little  over  6 metres;  at  fifty  it  can  still  be 
read  at  6 metres,  but  after  this  time  it  diminishes 
regularly,  so  that  by  the  eightieth  year  vision  may 
have  decreased  to  or  yy.  In  addition  to  these 
changes,  the  accommodation  gradually  diminishes 
from  a very  early  period,  the  near  point  slowly  but 
steadily  receding.  This  change  in  the  accommo- 
dation occurs  in  all  eyes,  whatever  their  refraction, 
and  is  due  to  an  increased  firmness  of  the  lens, 
whereby  its  elasticity  is  lessened;  and  perhaps  also 
in  some  slight  degree  to  loss  of  power  in  the  ciliary 
muscle  due  to  advancing  age.  The  lens  also 
approaches  the  cornea,  and  becomes  somewhat 
flatter.  This  failure  of  the  accommodation  begins 
as  early  as  the  tenth  year,  at  an  age  when  all  the 
functions  of  the  body  are  still  developing. 
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Presbyopia  must,  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  a 
physiological  condition. 

When  the  binocular  near  point  has  receded  beyond 
the  distance  at  which  we  are  accustomed  to  read 

Fig.  89. 


Ill  a grain  allowing  the  course  of  accommodation  in  an  emme- 
trop,c  eye.  The  figures  at  the  top  of  the  diagram  indicate 
the  age;  those  at  the  si  le  the  amount  of  accommodation 
and  the  p.  p.  in  centimetres;  the  oblique  line  represents 
the  course  of  the  puuotuin  proximum,  and  the  horizontal 
line  that  of  the  ru.xtum  remotum;  the  space  between  the 
two  lines  gi re.'  the  amplitude  of  accommodation.  From 
this  diagram  v.-e  can  calculate  the  amplitude  of  accomrao- 
elation  possessed  at  any  age. 

and  write  with  comfort,  we  become  restricted  in  our 
work.  Donders  has  fixed  this  point  at  22  cm. 
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Presbyopia,  therefore,  may  be  arbitrarily  stated  to 
exist  when  the  binocular  near  point  has  receded  to  22 
cm.,  and  this  occurs  usually  in  the  emmetrope  about 
the  age  of  forty-five.  Because  in  order  to  see  at  22 
cm.,  a positive  refractive  power  of  4*5  is  necessary 
( W = 4*5) ; at  the  age  of  forty,  the  eye  possesses 
just  this  amount  of  refractive  power;  but  if  the  eye 
has  not  so  much  accommodation,  then  we  must  give 
such  a convex  glass  which,  added  to  it,  brings  up 
the  positive  refraction  to  4*5  D. : for  example,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five,  when  the  eye  possesses  only 
1*5  D.  of  accommodation,  we  give  a convex  glass 
of  3 D.,  because  1*5  D.  + 3 D.  = 4*5  D.  (see  table, 
p.  191). 

To  find  the  punctum  proximum  of  an  emmetrono, 
we  have  only  to  divide  the  number  of  dioptres  of 
accommodation  which  he  possesses  into  100  cm. 
Thus  at  twenty  there  are  10  D.  of  accommodation; 
this  would  give  us  10  cm.  as  the  near  point.  At 
forty  there  are  4*5  D.,  in  which  case  the  near  point  is 
22  cm. 

When  the  punctum  proximuui  has  receded  to  22 
cm.,  the  point  at  which  it  iz  convenient  to  read  is 
considerably  further  away,  since  for  sustained  vision 
only  about  half  of  the  accommodation  can  be  used. 
Thus  a person  with  t D.  of  accommodation  would 
have  his  near  point  at  25  cm.  with  the  maximum 
contraction  of  his  ciliary  muscle,  and  if  he  can  only 
comfortably  rise  ibout  half  this  for  continuous  work, 
his  reading  point  would  be  50  cm. ; this  is  too  great 
a distance.  We  bring  back  the  near  point  by  convex 
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glasses,  which  is  practically  the  same  as  increasing 
the  accommodation. 

Although  we  have  said  that  only  about  one  half  of 
the  accommodation  can  be  used  for  sustained  vision, 
this  is  not  absolutely  correct : the  amount  which  must 
be  in  reserve  varies  much  with  different  individuals; 
thus  in  one  case  with  a surplus  of  1 D.  much  work 
can  be  done,  whereas  in  another  a surplus  of  3 or  4 D. 
is  necessary. 

Symptoms.— The  presbyope  sees  well  at  a distance, 
but  has  difficulty  in  maintaining  clear  vision  for  near 
objects ; the  chief  symptoms  are  a feeling  of  weari- 
ness m the  eyes  after  reading,  especially  in  the 
evenings,  small  objects  being  less  easily  seen  than 
formerly,  because,  having  to  be  held  further  fr,.m  the 
eyes,  they  subtend  a smaller  visual  angle.  The  patient 
seeks  a strong  light,  or  places  the  lamp  he  is  using 
between  his  eye  and  the  book;  by  doing  this  he 
causes  his  pupils  to  contract,  and  so  lessens  his  circles 
of  diffusion;  he  avoids  small  print,  and  holds  the 
book  or  work  further  away.  These  symptoms  are 
due  to  a recession  of  the  near  point,  and  if  asthe- 
nopia occur,  this  may  be  dependent  upon  a disturbance 
of  the  balance  between  accommodation  and  conver- 
gence; the  convergence  being  the  same  for  any  given 
point,  a much  greater  accommodative  effort  is  imces- 
sary  than  was  formerly  the  case. 

The  treatment  of  presbyopia  consists  in  prescribing 
convex  spectacles  for  reading  and  near  work,  so  as  to 
bring  nack  the  near  point  to  a convenient  distance. 

1 he  nest  reading  distance  for  a person  with  normal 
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visual  acuity  is  from  30  to  40  cm. ; most  emmetropcs 
will,  therefore,  require  a convex  glass  for  near  work 
soon  after  the  age  of  forty-five ; we  have  only  to  re- 
member to  add  on  + 1 D.  for  every  five  years  until 
we  have  reached  + 3*5  D. 

An  emmetrope  with  good  visual  acuity  will  never  re- 
quire a stronger  glass  than  + 3*5  D.  even  when  sixty  or 
seventy  years  of  age,  because  these  glasses  adapt  him 
for  a distance  of  30  cm.  without  any  accommodation. 

Should  the  patient  have  defective  vision,  then  it 
may  be  necessary  for  him  to  hold  near  objects  much 
closer  to  the  eyes  than  30  cm.  in  order  that  he  may 
get  larger  retinal  images ; here  we  should  be  justified 
in  prescribing  much  stronger  glasses. 

The  following  table  gives  approximately  the 
strength  of  glasses  required  by  emmetropes  at  du* 
ferent  ages  to  bring  back  their  punctum  proxin  um 
to  22  cm. : 


Age. 

Amount  of  accommodation 
possessed  at  that 
age. 

The  near 
point. 

required  to 
bring  back 
p.  p.  to  22  cm. 

45 

3-5  D. 

28  cm. 

+ 1 D. 

50 

2*5  D. 

40  cm. 

+ 2 D. 

55 

1*5  D. 

67  cm 

+ 3 D. 

60 

•5  D. 

200  cm. 

+ 4D. 

70 

•0  D. 

infinity 

+ 4-5  D. 

It  must  be  understood  that  this  table  indicates  the 
glass  that  brings  the  n p.  back  to  22  cm.,  and  if  we 
wish  the  patient  to  read  at  33  or  40  cm.  these  glasses 
will  in  practice  be  found  too  strong. 

To  find  the  %lass  required  in  presbyopia,  we  sub- 
stract  the  glass  which  represents  the  receded  near 
point,  from  the  glass  whose  focus  represents  the  point 
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we  wish  to  make  the  near  point.  Thus  the  near  point 
has  receded  to  50  cm.;  the  glass  representing  this 
point  is  4-  2 D.  (yy>  = 2).  We  wish  to  bring  the 
near  point  to  25  cm. ; this  would  be  -f  4 D.  (*  00  = 4)  . 

hence  + 2 D.  from  + 4D.  gives  + 2 D.  as  the  glass 
required. 

Although  glasses  can  be  frequently  thus  ordered 
by  a sort  of  rule  of  thumb,  it  is  always  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  definition  given  of  presbyopia  with 
reference  to  its  near  point  is  entirely  an  arbitrary  one, 
and  that  we  must  take  into  account  the  distance  at 
which  the  individual  has  been  accustomed  to  read  and 
work.  In  this  there  is  great  variety.  Manv  small 
people  work  and  read  at  25  cm.,  whereas  very  tall 
people  may  be  uncomfortable  unless  the  book  they  are 
reading  is  35  or  40  cm.  away.  The  distance  for  which 
the  presbyope  requires  spectacles  will  also  vary  much 
according  to  the  occupation  for  which  he  requires 
them;  thus  a carpenter  sixty  years  old  with  emme- 
tropia  may  require  to  work  at.  his  bench,  which  may  be 
at  one  metre  away ; to  enable  him  to  see  at  this  distance 
he  will  require  + 1 D,  while  for  reading  at  33  cm. 
he  will  require  + 3 D. 

1 here  exists  a popular  prejudice  against  the  use  of 
strong  glasses,  all  sorts  of  maladies  having  been  attri- 
buted to  them  use.  This  prejudice  is  quite  unfounded  • 
if  the  lenses  are  too  strong  they  may  bring  the  reading 
point  inconveniently  near,  and  so  produce  asthenopia 
by  causing  the  patient  to  converge  excessively 
liofore  ordering  glasses  for  presbyopia,  always 
try  the  patient’s  distant  vision,  so  that  any  hyper- 
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metropia  or  myopia  may  be  recognised.  If  liyper- 
metropia  exist,  tlie  amount  must  be  added  to 
the  presbyopic  glass;  if  myopia,  it  must  be  sub- 
tracted. Thus  a patient  with  hypermetropia  requir- 
ing -f  2 D.  for  its  correction,  at  the  age  of  forty-five 
will  require  + 3 D.  for  reading  (H.  2 D.  -f  IV.  1 D. 
= +3  D.). 

A myope  of  1 D.  will  require  no  glass  at  the  age  of 
forty-five  (M.  1 D.  + Pr.  1 D.  = 0).  If  the  myopia 
be  3*5  D.,  then  the  patient  can  never  require  a glass 
for  presbyopia,  his  far  point  being  30  cm.  always. 
Ilis  near  point  may  recede  to  this  distance  when  all 
accommodation  is  lost,  but  he  will  still  be  able  to  read 
at  that  distance,  though  at  that  distance  only. 

Many  people  with  a low  degree  of  astigmatism 
have  no  discomfort  and  see  fairly  well,  therefore  they 
never  wear  a correction ; when  glasses  become  neces- 
sary for  near  work  such  persons  may  prefer  a simple 
sphere  rather  than  a sphere  to  which  has  been  added 
their  astigmatic  correction.  Each  cate  must  be 
treated  on  its  merits. 

But  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  fact  that  as 
age  advances  the  refraction  of  the  eye  diminishes ; 
in  other  words,  the  eye  if  envm3tropic  becomes  hyper- 
metropic (called  acquired  hypermetropia).  The  my- 
opic eye  becomes  less  myopic,  so  that  a real  improve- 
ment in  vision  tak^s  place.  The  hypermetropic  eye 
becomes  more  hypermetropic.  This  change  takes 
place  at  a regular  rate  in  all  eyes ; at  fifty-five  the 
refraction  has  diminished  *25  D.,  at  sixty-five  *75  D., 
at  sixty-eight  1 D.,  and  at  eighty  as  much  as  2*5  D. 
Thus  at  eighty  an  emmetrope  will  have  acquired 
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2 5 D.  of  hypermetropia,  and  will  therefore  require  a 
convex  glass  + 2‘5  D.  for  distant  objects  to  be  seen 
clearly.  A myope  of  2'5  D.  would  at  eighty  have  be- 
come emmetropic,  and  require  no  glass  for  distance.  A 
hypermetrope  of  2‘5  D.  will  add  on  to  his  defect  25  D., 
and  will  require  a + 5 D.  for  distance.  This  change 
is  due  to  sclerosis  and  enlargement  of  the  crystalline 
lens,  by  which  its  refractive  power  is  diminished. 

Dr.  Scheffler  some  years  ago  proposed  the  use  of 
what  he  called  orthoscopic  lenses,  that  is,  lenses  with 
two  elements,  a sphere  and  a prism,  so  proportioned 
that  the  amount  of  accommodation  and  convergence 
should  exactly  correspond.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a 
presbyope  aged  fifty,  requiring  + 2 D.  to  make  him 
read  comfortably  at  25  cm.,  it  would  be  combined 
with  a prism  of  2 m.a.  base  inwards,  the  result  being 
that  the  patient  would  then  have  to  ouu  on  2 D.  of 
his  accommodation  and  2 m.a.  of  convergence,  and 
thus  these  two  functions  would  be  used  in  equal 
degrees.  The  results,  however  are  not  so  good  as 
might  have  been  hoped;  the  glasses  are  too  heavy, 
and  on  looking  at  a flat  surface  some  distortion  is 
produced.  Nevertheless  cases  do  occur  in  which, 
though  the  presbyopia  is  corrected,  the  patient  after 
reading  a short  time  complains  of  asthenopia.  Such 
cases  are  frequently  at  once  and  completely  relieved 
by  combining  with  the  spheres,  prisms  of  2°  or  3° 
with  then  bases  inwards;  or  by  having  the  lenses 
decentred,  forming  convex  prismo-spheres  (Fig.  101). 

\ ions  of  1 D.  must  be  deoentred  8'7  mm.  to  pro- 
ju^e  a prismatic  effect  of  1°.  Thus  in  order  to  find 
out  the  amount  that  a lens  should  be  decentred 
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to  produce  a given  prismatic  effect,  it  is  necessary  to 
multiply  8*7  by  the  number  of  the  prisms  we  wish  to 
use,  and  divide  the  result  by  the  number  of  the 
lens.  Thus,  to  take  an  example,  with  a + 6 D.  we 
wish  to  produce  a prismatic  effect  of  2°,  then 

8*7  x 2 17*4  Q n 1 1 

g = — g— = 2‘9  mm. ; the  glasses  would  require 

to  be  decentred  inwards  2*9  mm. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the  glasses  are 
properly  centred,  unless  they  have  been  ordered 
otherwise ; for  if  the  frames  are  too  broad,  the  pris- 
matic effect  produced  is  very  apt  to  give  rise  to 
asthenopia,  by  disturbing  the  relations  between  con- 
vergence and  accommodation. 

In  cases  where  the  convex  glasses  have  frequently 
to  be  changed  for  stronger  ones,  “glaucoma”  should 
be  carefully  looked  for ; and  if  any  sympton  s of 
it  appear,  no  near  work  must  be  allowed,  as  it  is 
important  to  avoid  all  possible  causes  of  tension. 

The  commencement  of  cataract  may  in  some  cases 
hasten  presbyopia,  but  it  more  frequently  produces 
myopia,  so  that  the  presbyope  requires  his  glasses 
diminished  in  strength. 

In  each  case  of  presbyopia  first  test  the  patient' 
distant  vision,  so  as  tc  detect  any  hypermetropia, 
myopia,  or  astigmatism  : and  having  recorded  this,  we 
add  the  glass  whmu  he  requires  for  his  presbyopia 
and  try  him  with  the  reading  type  : should  they  suit, 
we  direct  the  patient  to  read  with  them  for  half  an 
hour  or  so , it  found  satisfactory  we  order  spectacles 
of  this  strength. 

See  Cases  12,  16,  17,  and  18,  p.  247,  &c. 
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Paralysis  of  the  Accommodation 


1 aialysis  of  the  accommodation,  either  partial  or 
complete,  arises  from  loss  of  power  in  the  ciliary 
muscle  (cycloplegia),  and  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the 
third  nerve,  or  of  that  branch  of  it  which  supplies  the 
muscle  of  accommodation  and  the  circular  fibres  of 
the  iris.  Cases  do  occasionally  occur,  though  very 
rarely,  of  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle  not  involving 
the  constrictor  pupillm.  Both  eyes  may  be  affected, 
or  only  one. 


When  the  paralysis  is  confined  to  the  ciliary  muscle 
and  ins,  it  goes  by  the  name  of  ophtlialir.eoiegia 
interna. 


Causes.  Atropine  is  the  most  common  cause,  but  it 
may  be  due  to  diphtheria,  rheumatism,  fever,  any 
complaint  of  a lowering  character,  cerebral  trouble, 
syphilis,  diabetes,  or  some  reflex  i-ritation,  e.g.  decayed 
teeth,  &c. ; the  cause  may,  however,  not  be  apparent. 
When  the  whole  third  nerve  is  involved,  ptosis,  ex- 
ternal strabismus,  &c.,  occur;  but  in  those  cases 
where  the  branch  supplying  the  ciliary  muscle  and 
the  circular  fibres  of  the  iris  is  alone  implicated,  the 
indicating  symptoms  are  asthenopia,  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  and  loss  of  the  power  of  accommodation, 
whereby  the  patient,  though  able  to  see  distant 
objects  well  (if  emmetropic),  is  unable  to  read  or  do 
any  near  work.  If  hypermetropic,  both  near  and 
distent  vision  will  be  impaired ; if  myopic,  he  is  able 
to  see  only  at  his  far  point.  We  try  the  patient  at 
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the  distant  type,  and  if  he  is  able  to  see  § and  yet  is 
not  able  to  read  near  type,  the  diagnosis  is  obvious. 

Treatment  consists  in  giving  such  convex  glasses  as 
enable  hijn  to  read.  In  order  to  bring  the  emme- 
trope’s  far  point  from  infinity  to  33  cm.,  + 3 D.  is 
required  (V^°  = 3).  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
by  encouraging  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle  we 
hasten  the  patient’s  recovery ; we  therefore  order  the 
icealccst  convex  glasses  with  which  he  is  able  to  read, 
changing  them  for  weaker  ones  occasionally  as  the 
ciliary  muscle  gains  strength.  Sulphate  of  eserine  in 
solution,  gr.  j to  3b  causes  contraction  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  as  well  as  of  the  iris,  and  temporarily  relieves 
the  symptoms.  I think  much  good  sometimes  results 
from  its  use  once  every  other  day  for  some  weckc; 
the  ciliary  muscle  being  made  to  contract,  relaxing 
again  as  the  effect  of  the  myotic  passes  off  : some- 
times the  local  application  of  electricity  is  useful. 
Attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health,  iodide 
of  potassium  or  nerve-tonics  being  given  when  indi- 
cated by  the  cause. 

See  Case  13,  p.  248. 


Spasm  of  the  Accommodation 

Spasm  of  the  accommodation  may  be  of  two  kinds, 
Tonic  and  Clcn'c< 

Clonic  spasm  occurs  only  when  the  eye  is  in  use, 
ceasing  ac  soon  as  it  is  in  a condition  of  repose. 

Tonic  spasm  is  more  permanent,  requiring  atropine 
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or  one  of  the  other  mydriatics  for  its  relief;  the  ex- 
pression spasm  of  accommodation  usually  refers  to  this 
variety  of  the  disorder. 

Tonic  spasm  of  the  ciliary  muscle  may  be  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  eyes  whatever  their  refraction, 
though  most  commonly  in  cases  of  hypermetropiaand' 
ow  myopia;  it  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  re- 
fraction of  the  eye,  and  is  found  most  frequentlv  in 
children.  J 

Causes.— It  may  occur  as  a result  of  uncorrected 
ametropia,  or  in  emmetropia  from  overwork,  espe- 
cially when  such  work  has  been  done  in  a bad  light; 
as  a result  of  contusion  of  the  eyeball,  and  sometimes 
it  occurs  with  cyclitis. 

Symptoms.— It  usually  affects  both  eyes,  giving  rise 
to  symptoms  of  asthenopia  with  a feeding  of°con- 
stnction  and  discomfort  in  the  eyes  themselves;  there 
may  bo  an  increased  secretion  of  tears  with  or  without 
blepharospasm;  the  acuteness  of  vision  may  be 
diminished  and  is  very  variable,  while  the  size  of  the 
pupil  usually  remains  unaffected.  In  emmetropia  we 
may  get  symptoms  of  myopia,  owing  to  the  parallel 
rays  coming  to  a focus  in  front  of  the  retina.  In 
hypermetropia  the  symptoms  may  also  simulate 
myopia,  and  for  this  we  should  always  be  on  our 
guard.  I have  on  several  occasions  seen  hyper- 
metropes  going  about  wearing  concave  glasses  to 
correct  their  supposed  short-sightedness.  Some 
time  ago  I saw  a young  man  who  had  worn  — 7 D. 
constantly  for  years,  though  his  refraction  was  really 
emmetropic.  In  myopia  the  real  defect  is  apparently 
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increased,  and  we  miglit  be  in  danger  of  ordering  too 
strong  concave  glasses,  &c.  For  these  reasons  the 
systematic  use  of  atropine  in  young  people  (whereby 
one  is  enabled  to  estimate  and  record  the  exact  state 
of  the  refraction)  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 
The  treatment,  where  spasm  ot  the  ciliary  muscle  is 
suspected,  is  to  drop  into  the  eyes  three  times  a day 
a solution  of  sulphate  of  atropine,  grs.  iv  to  % for 
two  or  three  weeks ; this  quickly  relieves  the  spasm, 
and  gives  the  eyes  complete  rest : any  ametropia  that 
may  exist  mast  be  corrected,  and  the  patient’s 
general  health  attended  to,  tonics  being  administered 
if  necessary. 

A few  cases  of  acute  spasm  of  the  accommodation 
have  been  recorded  which  resisted  the  treatment  by 
atropine  ; the  spasm,  though  relaxed  by  this  means, 
returned  as  soon  as  the  atropine  was  discontinued. 
See  Case  1,  p.  HO. 
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CHAPTER  X 

strabismus  [crrpf^o),  I turn  aside] 

Strabismus  exists  when  there  is  a deviation  in  the 
direction  of  the  eyes,  so  that  the  visual  axes  are  not 
directed  to  the  same  object. 

Strabismus  may  be  divided  into  two  classes— 
Concomitant. 

Paralytic. 

Concomitant  strabismus  is  a frequent  result  and 
complication  of  refractive  errors,  and  has  already  been 
referred  to  on  pages  124  and  14  o. 

The  deviation  of  one  eye  from  its  correct  position 

13  tht  rT  °f  disturbed  ocular  equilibrium,  and 
may  be  due  to— 

1.  Defective  anatomical  conditions,  or 

2.  Abnormal  innervation  causing  contraction  ol 

the  muscles  not  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  binocular  vision.  Most  cases 
o.  concomitant  strabismus  are  due  to  this 
second  cause. 

The  points  to  note  when  a case  of  strabismus 
presents  itself  are — 

1 . Is  the  strabismus  real  or  only  apparent  ? 
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2.  If  real,  to  which  variety  does  it  belong  ? 

3.  Which  is  the  deviating  eye  ? 

4.  In  which  direction  is  the  deviation  ? 

5.  What  is  the  degree  of  the  deviation  ? 

6.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  strabismus  ? 

The  first  of  these  questions  may  seem  unnecessary, 
but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say  if  squint  is  really 
present  or  not,  because  one  judges  of  the  direction  ol 
the  eyes  by  the  position  of  the  centres  of  the  cornea;, 
or  rather  by  the  optic  axes,  and  these  may  diverge 
slightly  wliiie  the  visual  axes  are  really  parallel.  This 
requires  some  explanation. 

The  visual  axis  is  the  line  passing  from  the  macula 
through  the  nodal  point  to  the  object  looked  at,  shown 
in  the  following  figures  as  v M. 


Fig.  90. 


The  optic  axis  is  the  line  passing  through  the  nodal 
point  and  the  centre  of  the  cornea  to  the  inner  side 

of  the  macular,  o H in  figures. 

It  will  thns  be  seen  that  these  two  axes  form  an 
angle  at  the  nodal  point  which  in  emmetropia  amounts 
usually  to  5°  (Fig.  90). 

This  is  called  the  angle  a,  and  when  thus  formed 
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by  the  crossing  of  the  visual  and  optic  axes  it  is  said 
to  be  'positive. 

In  hypermetropia  (Fig.  91)  the  angle  a increases 


Fro.  91. 


with  the  degree  of  hypermetropia,  and  if  it  be  high 
may  attain  7°,  8°,  or  even  more;  this  large  angle 
gives  to  the  eye  an  appearance  of  divergence. 


I TO.  02. 


n.  Tire  macula,  if.  lire  nodal  point,  n.  Optic  nerve,  y.  Tl.e 
object.  VM.  The  visual  axis.  on.  The  optic  axis.  a. 

Tbe  angle  alp).  i formed  between  the  visual  and  optic  axes 
c.  The  cc.tre  of  rotation  of  tl.e  eyeball  situated  on  tbe 
optic  axis.  r.  l’l.e  angle  gamma  (Fig.  90)  is  formed  at 
the  centre  of  rotation  of  tbe  eyeball,  by  tl.e  optic  axis  and 
a I.’ie  drawn  from  tl.e  centre  to  the  object  looted  at. 

/u  rny°Pia  (Fig.  92)  the  angle  a decreases,  and  in 
1 'gh  myopia  the  visual  axis  may  approach  the  optic 
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axis,  so  that  the  angle  a is  very  small,  or  it  may 
coincide  with  it  when  no  angle  is  formed;  or  even  be 
altogether  on  the  outer  side  of  it,  when  the  angle  is 
said  to  be  negative.  This  small  angle  a gives  to  the 
eyes  an  appearance  of  convergence.* 

In  order  to  find  out  the  variety  to  which  our  case 
of  strabismus  belongs,  as  well  as  to  decide  which  is 
the  deviating  eye,  we  direct  the  patient  to  look  at  an 
object  held  about  a metre  in  front  of  him,  then 
gradually  bring  this  object  nearer  to  him,  so  as  to  call 
into  action  the  accommodation:  if  both  visual  axes 
continue  to  be  directed  steadily  towards  the  object 
as  it  is  made  to  approach  the  eyes,  the  case  is  one 
of  apparent  strabismus ; but  if  one  eye  fix  the  object 
while  the  other,  after  following  it  up  to  a certain  dis- 
tance, suddenly  deviates  inwards  or  outwards,  ihe 
condition  is  spoken  of  as  concomitant  strabismus 
(convergent  or  divergent) ; or  both  eyes  may  follow 
the  object  up  to  a certain  point,  when  one  stops, 
after  perhaps  making  a few  jerking  oscillating  move- 
ments; it  then  belongs  to  the  parulytic  variety  of 
strabismus. 

Again,  direct  the  patient  co  luok  at  some  object  held 
midway  between  the  two  eyes  and  about  a metre 
away;  if  the  right  evi  fix  the  object  while  the  left 
deviates  inward,  we  mark  upon  the  edge  of  the  lower 
lids  with  a pen  the  position  of  the  external  margin  of 

* Another  angle  sometimes  mentioned  is  the  angle  y,  which  is  the 
an^le  formed  at  tlie  centre  of  rotation  of  the  eye  by  the  optic  axis 
and  a lino  drawn  from  this  centre  to  the  object  looked  at,  shown  in 
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the  cornea  in  each  eye,  s and  p:  on  covering  the 
right  eye  with  a card,  the  left  will  at  once  make  a 


Fro.  9S. 


Tlie  two  upper  diagrams,  B and  r,,  show  the  r.rimary  position 
of  the  eyes,  the  right  being  the  fixing  eye,  while  the  1.  ft  is 
deviating  inwards.  On  covering  the  right  eye  with  a card, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  the  left  eye  fixes  while  the 
right  deviates  inwards,  r Dtharnfore  indicates  the  primary 
deviation,  s d the  secondary  deviation. 


movement  outwards  to  fix  the  object,  and  we  make  a 
second  ink  mark  n,  on  the  lids  corresponding  with 
the  outer  edges  of  the  cornea  in  this  position. 

The  distance  r d gives  us  the  amount  of  'primary 
deviation  ; it  may  further  be  seen  that  on  covering  the 
right  eye  so  as  to  cause  the  left  eye  to  fix  the  object 
looked  at,  the  right  eye  has  made  a movement  inwards 
behind  the  screen,  a secondary  deviation  has  taken 
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place,  this  is  recorded  by  an  ink  mark  on  the  right 
lower  lid  at  d;  we  have  thus  found  the  linear  measure- 
ment of  the  secondary  deviation,  s d. 

The  primary  deviation  (p  d)  will  be  found  to 
equal  the  secondary  deviation  (s  d),  a characteristic 
of  concomitant  squint. 

In  paralytic  squint  the  secondary  deviation  is  always 
greater  than  the  primary. 

This  variety  of  squint  is  known  as  concomitant , 
because  the  squinting  eye  follows  the  fixing  one  in  all 
its  movements,  the  amount  of  squint  always  being  the 
same  whatever  be  the  direction  in  which  the  eyes  are 
turned;  therefore  the  range  of  movement  in  con- 
comitant squint  is  as  great  as  in  cases  where  no  squint 
exists;  it  is  simply  displaced.  In  the  paralytic  form, 
the  movements  of  the  squinting  eye  are  usually  much 
curtailed;  this  we  easily  detect  by  holding  up  che 
finger  about  50  cm.  in  front  of  the  patient,  and 
directing  him,  while  keeping  the  head  still,  to  follow 
the  movements  of  the  finger,  which  is  moved  to  either 
side,  then  up  and  down. 

So  that  in  concomitant  strabismus  the  squinting 
eye  will  almost  exactly  accompany  the  other,  the 
visual  lines  being  at  the  same  angle,  except  perhaps 
in  the  extreme  periphery,  whereas  in  the  paralytic 
variety  one  eye  will  step  at  a certain  point,  while  the 
other  eye  continues  to  follow  the  finger. 

Concomitant  squint  is  characterised  by  the  iact 
that  the  primary  and  secondary  deviations  are  equal ; 
in  paralytic  strabismus  the  secondary  deviation  ex- 
ceeds the  primary;  in  paralytic  squint  the  diplopia  is 
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the  most  prominent  subjective  symptom,  while  in  the 
concomitant  variety  it  is  seldom  complained  of. 

When  either  eye  fixes  indifferently,  the  vision 
being  equally  good  in  both,  the  strabismus  is  alternate 
mg ; when  the  same  eye  always  squints,  it  is  mono- 
lateral or  constant . The  vision  in  the  squinting  eye  is 
often  below  that  in  the  fixing  one. 

Periodic  is  the  name  applied  to  the  squint  when  it 
only  comes  on  occasionally,  as  after  looking  for  some 
time  at  near  objects.  With  judicious  treatment  this 
variety  can  be  cured  without  operation ; if  neglected 
it  generally  passes  on  into  one  of  the  constant  forms. 

Ilieie  are  several  ways  by  which  the  amount  of  the 
deviation  may  be  estimated.  Thus  we  may  record  it 
in  the  form  of  a diagram  (Fig.  93). 

The  strabismometer  (Fig.  94)  consists  of  a handle 


Fio.  94. 


Strabismometer. 
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supporting  a small  ivory  plate,  shaped  to  the  lower 
lid,  and  having  on  it  a scale  by  which  we  measure  the 
amount  of  deviation  of  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  This 
is  an  easy  method  of  measuring  the  strabismus,  but  is 
not  to  be  depended  upon. 

The  measurement  of  the  angle  of  the  strabismus  is 
the  only  reliable  and  exact  method  of  recording  the 
amount  of  squint,  and  is  the  method  therefore  recom- 
mended. The  angle  of  the  strabismus  may  be  defined 
as  that  angle  which  the  visual  axis  makes  with  the 
direction  it  should  have  in  a normal  state. 

For  this  measurement  we  require  a perimeter,  in 
front  of  which  we  seat  the  patient,  with  the  quadrant 
placed  according  to  the  kind  of  squint  we  are  about 
to  measure;  if  it  be  convergent  or  divergent,  then 
the  quadrant  is  placed  horizontally.  The  patient 
being  seated  so  that  his  deviating  eye  is  in  the  Centre 
of  the  instrument,  we  direct  him  to  fix  with  both  eyes 
some  distant  object  (o,  Fig.  95)  placed  in  a line  with 
the  centre  of  the  perimeter;  a lighted  candle  is 
moved  gradually  along  the  inside  of  the  quadrant 
from  the  centre  of  the  instrument  outwards;  the 
observer,  following  the  movement  of  the  candle  with 
his  head,  stops  as  soon  as  the  reflection  of  the  candle 
on  the  cornea  of  the  squinting  eye  occupies  the  centre 
of  its  pupil,  this  gives  the  direction  of  the  optic  axis ; 
what  we  really  wanted  was  the  direction  of  the  visual 
axis,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  former  is  suf- 
ficient. The  degree  is  read  off  the  quadrant  at  the 
point  where  the  candle  was  stopped,  and  this  result 
recorded.  The  angle  of  deviation  for  near  vision 
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should  next  be  taken;  this  may  be  done  by  requesting 
the  patient  to  look  at  the  centre  of  the  perimeter, 


Ftg.  95.* 


proceeding  with  the  candle  as  before,  and  recording 
the  result. 

Concomitant  strabismus  is  intimately  connected 

with  hypei metropia  and  myopia;  it  may  be 

Convergent 

or 

Divergent. 

Convergent  Concomitant  Strabismus.— On  looking  at 
any  object,  one  eye  only  is  directed  to  it;  the  other, 

* X“  ihe  above  dia&ram,  0 is  intended  to  represent  a distant  object; 
it  is  Traced  near  the  perimeter  in  order  to  take  up  less  room. 
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as  the  name  implies,  turns  inwards  so  that  the  angle 
of  convergence  is  much  greater  in  the  deviating  than 
in  the  fixing  eye. 

The  common  cause  of  this  variety  of  squint  is 
hypermetropia,  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases  are 
due  to  this  cause ; its  method  of  production  depends 
upon  the  intimate  connection  that  exists  between 
accommodation  and  convergence. 

The  convergence  is  most  marked  when  looking  at 
near  objects;  sometimes  there  may  be  no  squint  when 
distant  objects  are  viewed. 

A person  who  is  hypermetropic  requires  to  use 
some  of  his  accommodation  for  distance;  for  near 
objects  he  must,  of  course,  use  still  more,  and  for 
every  increase  in  the  accommodation  there  is  a desire 
for  an  equal  increase  in  the  degree  of  convergence. 
Thus  an  emmetropic  individual,  accommodating  for 
an  object  at  30  cm.,  would  at  the  same  time  converge 
for  that  particular  point. 

If  the  individual  were  hypermetropic  to  the  extent 
of  4 D.,  and  supposing  the  amplitude  of  his  accommo- 
dation amounted  to  8 D. ; then  he  would  require  to 
use  half  this  (4  D.)  to  enable  him  to  bring  parallel 
rays  to  a focus  on  the  retina;  and  he  would  have  the 
tendency  at  the  same  tirup  to  use  4 metre-angles  of 
convergence.  Thus  for  distant  objects  he  would  have 
an  inclination  to  con  verge,  his  internal  recti  acting ; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  increased  tension  of  the  external 
recti,  called  into  action  by  the  desire  which  all  eyes 
possess  foT*  singleness  of  vision,  that  convergence  is 
prevented.  The  more  we  accommodate  the  greater 

14 
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is  the  stimulus  to  converge,  so  that  on  looking  at  near 
objects — which  necessitates  an  increase  of  the  accom- 


Fig.  96. 


E.  Right  eye  directed  to  ohrjcfc  o.  L.  Left  eye  deviating 
inwards  m.  Macula. 

modation — an  increased  tendency  to  convergence  is 
produced. 

Now,  if  the  hypermetropia  be  of  such  a degree 
that  for  given  point  of  convergence  it  exceeds 
the  positive  part  of  the  relative  accommodation  (Fig. 
34,  p.  «30),  one  of  two  things  must  occur ; either  the 
patient  must  see  indistinctly  by  not  accommodating 
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sufficiently,  or  one  eye  must  be  allowed  to  converge. 
Some  patients  will  prefer  binocular  indistinct  vision ; 
others,  single  clear  vision  with  squint. 

One  occasionally  finds  an  individual  who  can  thus 
choose  which  he  will  do;  we  are  trying  his  acuteness 
of  vision  at  the  distant  type  perhaps ; he  stops  at 
some  place,  we  will  suppose  -j^-,  and  says  that  he  is 
unable  to  read  the  next  two  lines  unless  he  squint. 
The  accommodation  necessary  to  read  makes  a 
heavier  call  on  the  convergence  than  can  be  borne  ; 
such  a case  forms  a good  illustration  of  the  manner 
in  which  convergent  strabismus  is  produced  in  a 
hypermetrope. 

Hence,  if  the  impulse  to  see  distinctly  is  greater 
than  the  desire  to  retain  binocular  vision,  one  eye 
yields,  and  squint  occurs  ; at  first  diplopia  follows 
the  convergence,  and  is  always  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  the  deviation.  Possibly  the  conveigcnce  of 
the  deviating  eye  is  increased  by  the  desire  that  the 
weaker  image  may  be  made  still  weaker,  by  falling 
on  a more  peripheral  part  of  the  retina.  At  first  the 
diplopia  may  be  very  annoying,  Out  by  degrees  the 
sensorium  learns  to  suppress  the  image  of  the 
weaker  eye,  which  after  a time  becomes  amblyopic. 
The  earlier  the  age  at  which  the  squint  appears, 
the  sooner  does  the  sight  in  the  deviating  eye  thus 
deteriorate. 

Some  observers  deny  that  amblyopia  is  ever 
developed  as  a result  of  squint,  but  consider  the 
amblyopia  congenital,  and  therefore  one  of  the  com- 
bining ciuses  of  the  strabismus. 
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There  would,  however,  seem  to  be  two  distinct 
varieties  of  amblyopia  met  with  in  squint : in  one  the 
amblyopia  is  of  a very  high  degree,  the  vision  being 
reduced  in  some  cases  to  mere  hand  reflex;  this 
variety  is  incapable  of  improvement,  and  is  probably 
congenital,  or  if  not  congenital  it  is  the  result  of  a 
want  of  development  of  the  brain  centres  that  preside 
over  the  vision  of  this  eye. 

The  second  variety  of  amblyopia  is  the  result  of 
want  of  practice,  and  consists  of  an  awkwardness  and 
difficulty  in  using  the  eye ; frequently  a patient  will 
say  that  he  is  unable  to  see  with  the  eye  at  all,  and 
yet  when  encouraged  to  read  with  it  and  with  the 
proper  optical  correction  may  succeed  in  read  ing 
i s ^ even  ^ V ; here  practice  is  essential,  in  the  hope 
that  binocular  vision  may  be  regained. 

In  amblyopia  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  vision 
is  best  on  the  temporal  part  of  the  field,  that  part 
which  is  most  used  in  peripheral  vision. 

In  high  degrees  of  hypermetiopia,  when  no  amount 
of  accommodation  can  make  vision  distinct,  squint  is 
less  likely  to  occur.  It  is  usually,  therefore,  in  cases 
of  from  2 to  4 D.  that  convergent  strabismus  is 
most  frequently  met  with,  and  it  generally  makes  its 
appearance  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  year, — so  soon, 
m fact,  as  the  child  begins  to  use  its  accommodation 
much  for  near  objects. 

Anxious  parents  frequently  have  all  sorts  of  excel- 
lent reasons  to  which  they  attribute  the  defect;  they 
say  that  the  child  has  been  imitating  its  playmate,  or 
that  the  nurse  did  something  which  caused  it"  to 
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squint,  perhaps  by  making  the  child  look  too  much, 
or  too  constantly  in  one  direction. 

Any  cause  which  by  rendering  the  image  in  one 
eye  less  distinct  than  that  in  the  other,  as  nebulae, 
ulcers  of  the  cornea,  a difference  in  the  refraction 
of  the  two  eyes,  or  even  wearing  a shade  for  a few 
days  for  some  trivial  complaint,  may,  where  hyper- 
metropia  is  present,  combine  to  produce  strabismus ; 
the  impulse  for  binocular  vision  is  lessened,  and  the 
eye  in  which  the  fainter  image  is  formed  converges. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  convergent  strabismus  gra- 
dually destroys  binocular  vision.  In  cases  of  hyper- 
metropia,  where  binocular  vision  does  not  exist  owing 
to  great  difference  in  the  refraction  of  the  two  eycr, 
divergent  strabismus  may  occasionally  occur. 

This  intimate  connection  between  accommodation 
and  convergence,  together  with  the  method  of  the 
production  of  strabismus,  will  be  more  easily  under- 
stood by  carrying  out  some  such  simple  experiments 
as  the  following.  We  will  assume  rhe  observer  to  be 
emmetropic:  the  strongest  concave  glass  with  which 
he,  having  binocular  vision  and  being  at  a distance 
of  six  metres,  can  still  read  f,  is  the  measure  of  the 
relative  accommodation.  The  absolute  accommodation 
is  measured  by  the  stiongest  concave  glass  with  which 
each  eye  separately  can  read  f.  In  my  own  case, 
with  — 4 D.  before  each  eye,  £ can  be  seen  singly 
and  distinctly,  - 4*5  D.  renders  it  indistinct,  and  each 
increase  in  *he  glass  increases  the  indistinctness,  but 
producer  no  diplopia.  Separately  each  eye  can  over- 
come - 7 D.  Armed  with  — 4 D.  before  each  eye. 
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I am  able  to  see  ^ distinctly,  using,  of  course,  4 D.  of 
my  accommodation ; if  a coloured  glass  be  placed 
before  one  eye,  homonymous  diplopia  at  once  appears, 
proving  that  one  eye  has  deviated  inwards;  with 
— 3 D.  and  the  coloured  glass,  squint  was  produced, 
but  with  no  weaker  concave  glass. 

On  repeating  the  experiment  in  an  individual 
with  *5  D.  of  myopic  astigmatism  in  the  right  eye 
and  emmetropia  in  the  left,  — 2D.  before  each  eye 
was  the  strongest  glass  with  which  « could  be  seen 
clearly  and  singly,  - 2*5  D.  did  not  render  it  indis- 
tinct, but  produced  diplopia.  The  absolute  accom- 
modation for  each  eye  amounted  to  6 D,  With 
-2D.  before  each  eye,  the  coloured  glass  wa  i placed 
before  the  astigmatic  one,  and  diplopia  was  pro- 
duced. With  — ID.  and  the  coloured  glass  the 
result  was  the  same,  except  that  the  i vo  images  were 
nearer  together.  With  - *5  D actual  diplopia  was 
not  produced. 

These  experiments  require  but  little  explanation. 
In  my  own  case,  when  using  4 D.  of  accommodation, 
there  is  a tendency  elso  to  use  a corresponding 
amount  of  convergence ; I am  conscious  of  this 
muscular  disturbance  by  the  effort  I make,  and  by 
a feeling  amounting  almost  to  giddiness,  produced 
when  first  looking  through  the  - 4 D.  The  instin- 
tive  desire  to  see  clearly  and  singly  is  so  great,  that 
the  external  recti  contract,  thereby  balancing  the 
inci  eased  contraction  of  the  internal  recti.  Any 
increase  of  my  accommodation  above  4 D.  when 
..ooking  at  £ causes  the  letters  to  become  indistinct, 
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the  desire  to  maintain  binocular  vision  being  greater 
than  that  for  clear  images.  On  placing  the  coloured 
glass  before  one  eye,  we  diminish  the  retinal  impres- 
sion in  that  eye ; the  demand  for  binocular  vision  is 
lessened,  the  external  recti  cease  to  act,  and  as  a 
result  of  the  increased  action  of  the  internal  recti 
squint  occurs. 

In  the  second  experiment  the  retinal  impression 
in  one  eye,  even  with  so  slight  an  amount  of  astigma- 
tism, is  reduced  so  that  with  2 D.  of  accommodation 
the  desire  for  clear  images  is  greater  than  that  for 
binocular  vision,  and  diplopia,  the  symptom  of  squint, 
appears. 

A certain  number  of  cases  of  convergent  strabismus 
get  well  with  advancing  age;  this  is  most  likely  to 
take  place  when  the  vision  in  both  eyes  is  good,  though 
it  sometimes  occurs  even  where  a high  degree  of 
amblyopia  is  present  and  binocular  vision  cannot 
exist.  An  unsatisfactory  explanation  sometimes  given 
is,  that  as  the  accommodation  diminishes,  the  time  at 
length  arrives  when  the  amount  .f  accommodation 
at  the  patient’s  disposal  is  noL  sufficient  to  produce 
clear  images;  he  therefore  reiaxes  his  accommodation, 
and  with  it  extreme  convergence. 

Divergent  Concomitant  Strabismus  exists  when  one 
eye  only  fixes  the  object  looked  at,  the  other  deviat- 
ing outwards  (£hg.  97) ; it  is  usually  dependent  on 
myopia,  a state  of  refraction  in  which  the  converg- 
ence has  to  be  used  in  excess  of  the  accommodation  if 
an  imago  is  to  be  formed  on  the  macula  of  each  eye; 
but  divergent  strabismus  may  occur  in  any  eye  in 
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which  binocular  vision  does  not  exist,  as  in  some 
cases  of  high  hypermetropia  or  astigmatism ; or  it 
may  result  from  a too  free  division  of  the  internal 
rectus  muscle,  in  attempting  to  cure  a case  of  con- 
vergent strabismus.  Divergent  strabismus  is  also 
occasionally  met  with  in  emmetropia  and  hyperme- 
tropia, and  is  then  due  to  congenital  insufficiency  of 
the  convergence. 


Fro.  97. 


Divergent  concomitant  strabismus  is  much  less 
common  than  the  convergent  variety. 

J.n  myopia  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the 
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eyeball  is  elongated,  the  range  of  movement  is  dimin- 
ished, and  the  extreme  convergence  which  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  patient  to  see  objects  within  his 
far  point  tires  out  the  internal  recti  muscles,  giving 
rise  to  muscular  asthenopia:  to  relieve  this  one  of 
the  internal  recti  gives  way,  and  the  eye  deviates 
outwards. 

Sometimes  the  deviation  only  takes  place  after  the 
patient  has  been  working  some  time  and  the  eyes  feel 
fatigued ; in  others  it  is  only  noticed  when  looking 
at  objects  beyond  their  far  point.  Soon,  however,  the 
squint  becomes  constant,  and  a divergent  strabismus 
once  established  usually  increases. 

In  high  myopia  which  is  uncorrected  by  glasses, 
the  patient  has  to  hold  objects  so  close  to  enable  him 
to  see  them,  that  the  necessary  convergence  becomes 
impossible,  and  binocular  vision  is  therefore  sacrificed. 

The  treatment  of  concomitant  squint  may  b3  divided 
into  three  parts — 

1.  Optical. 

2.  Operative. 

3.  Educational. 

The  optical  treatment  consists  in  prescribing  glasses 
which  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  and  prevent 
excessive  accommodation.  • 

In  concomitant  convergent  strabismus,  when  the 
squint  has  just  commenced,  and  arises  only  under  the 
influence  of  excessive  accommodation  necessary  to 
enable  the  child  to  see  near  objects  (periodic  squint), 
then  resting  the  eyes  by  allowing  no  near  work  to  be 
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done,  may  suffice  to  remove  the  deviation,  and  so 
preserve  binocular  vision. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  treatment  cannot  be  indefi- 
nitely carried  out;  therefore,  it  is  essential  that  in 
all  patients  over  three  years  of  age  the  refractive 
condition  of  the  eyes  be  accurately  estimated  under 
atropine,  and  the  proper  correcting  glasses  ordered 
for  constant  use,  our  object  being  to  bring  up  the 
visual  acuity  of  the  patient  to  its  highest  standard. 

When  the  convergent  strabismus  has  already 
become  permanent  we  must  keep  the  patient  under 
atropine  for  a week  or  two,  correcting  his  hyperme- 
tropia  with  glasses  at  the  same  time,  while  he  must  be 
cautioned  to  abstain  as  much  as  possible  from  ’ookino- 
at  near  objects,  the  mere  impulse  of  convergence 
being  sufficient  to  produce  the  squint.  I-  some  cases 
this  treatment  will  cure  the  strabismus;  and  if  at  the 
end  of  a year  or  so  no  recurrence  of  ihe  squint  has 
taken  place,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  leave  off  the 
spectacles  when  out  of  doors,  using  them  only  for 

If  the  case  belong  to  tba  less  common  variety  of 
squint-divergent  witli  myopia-we  endeavour  to 
give  the  patient  as  near  as  possible  his  full  correction 
for  constant  use. 

It  will  frequently  be  noticed  that  after  the  use  of 
atropine  the  deviation  may  be  diminished,  or  in 
slight  cases  it  may  have  disappeared ; this  is  due  to 
accommodation  being  rendered  impossible  : these  are 
the  cases  that  are  usually  curable  by  glasses. 

Suould  the  child  be  too  young  for  spectacles  (under 
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three  years),  we  must  endeavour  to  prevent  the  in- 
crease of  the  squint,  and  also  prevent  the  deviating 
eye  from  becoming  amblyopic;  this  can  best  be  done 
by  keeping  the  child  atropized  for  a few  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  tying  up  the  eye  which  does  not  squint  for 
a short  time  each  day,  compelling  the  other  to  be 
used,  and  thus  preserve  its  visual  acuteness ; this  has, 
of  course,  no  effect  on  the  deviation,  the  covered  eye 
converging  under  the  bandage.  After  the  age  of 
three,  spectacles  may  be  prescribed. 

Operative  treatment— In  many  cases,  after  the 
glasses  have  been  worn  for  some  months,  the  stra- 
bismus may  still  exist,  and  it  may  then  be  necessary 
to  supplement  the  treatment  by  tenotomy.  A free 
division  of  one  muscle  may  cure  a deviation  of  15'  : 
when  a greater  effect  is  required,  both  internal  recti 
may  be  divided  ; or  an  advancement  of  or  e of  the 
muscles  may  be  necessary,  with  or  without  a tenotomy 
of  its  antagonist. 

After  the  operation  for  converger!  strabismus  there 
should  still  remain  a slight  tendency  to  convergence 
when  the  glasses  are  removert ; because  as  the  child 
approaches  the  age  of  maturity  the  excessive  in- 
nervation of  the  internal  recti  may  subside,  and  then 
there  may  be  danger  of  a deviation  of  one  eye  out- 
wards. 

Educative  treatment. — In  most  cases  it  will  be 
found  that  even  when  the  deviation  of  the  eye  has 
been  corrected,  binocular  vision  is  not  obtained,  and 
the  cure  of  the  case  cannot  be  considered  complete  so 
Ion''  as  binocular  vision  is  absent;  great  patience 
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and  care  will  be  required  in  carrying  out  the  necessary 
exercises.  J 

Box  stereoscopes  are  made  for  this  purpose  without 
pnsms,  but  fitted  with  a clip  at  each  sight-hole  capable 
ot  taking  the  lenses  of  the  ordinary  trial  box.  The 
patient  being  emmetropic  he  will  require  in  the  clip 
a convex  glass  whose  focal  length  corresponds  with 
the  length  of  the  stereoscope;  thus  if  it  be  16  cm 
ong,  he  will  require  + 6 D. ; should  the  patient  be 
hypermetropic,  3 D.;  then  he  will  require  + 9 D • 

lf  myoPic  3 D:>  + 3 D.  would  be  the  glass 

required:  the  object  is  to  enable  him  to  see  the 

slide  at  the  end  of  the  stereoscope  without  aeoom- 
moclating. 

A convenient  slide  may  be  made,  composed  of  two 
vertical  lines,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  same 
horizontal  line,  so  arranged  that  the  two  lines  can  be 
made  to  recede  or  approach  each  other:  this  test 
object  is  placed  in  the  box  instead  of  the  ordinary 
views.  The  two  lines  being  now  separated  to  a dis- 
tance equal  to  that  between  the  two  eyes,  and  the 
c ips  containing  the  necessary  convex  glasses,  the 
patient  will  see  the  li->as  without  accommodation  or 
convergence,  and  should  succeed  in  fusing  the  two 
lines  into  one.  When  this  is  done  binocular  vision  is 
obtained  with  parallelism  of  the  lines  of  fixation  We 
endeavour  at  future  trials  to  obtain  fusion  with  an 
equal  amount  of  convergence  and  accommodation 
1,118  is  done  by  sliding  the  two  lines  towards  each 
other  about  1 cm.;  this  will  call  into  play  something 
hie  1 m.  a.  of  convergence;  we  then  diminish  the 
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convex  glass  1 D.,  so  that  the  amount  of  accommoda- 
tion provoked  (1  D.)  may  correspond  to  the  amount  of 


Fig.  98  (Landolt). 


convergence.  In  this  way  we  slide  the  lines  nearer 
and  nearer  together,  diminishing  the  + glasses  at  the 
same  time,  until  the  two  form  one  vertical  line,  then 
binocular  vision  is  obtained  with  6 m.  a.  of  convergence 
and  with  6 D.  of  accommodation ; when  this  point  has 
been  reached,  stereoscopic  pictures  may  he  used  as 
slides. 

When  binocular  vision  does  not  exist,  the  patient 
should  be  taught  to  use  the  squinting  eye,  and  this 
can  be  conveniently  done  by  having  a small,  black, 
metal  disc  made  to  slip  over  the  spectacle-glass  of  the 
fixing  eye;  with  this  eye  excluded,  the  patient  should 
read  with  the  defective  eye  for  fifteen  minutes  twice  a 
day,  commencing  with  large  p rint  where  a high  degree 
of  amblyopia  is  present,  and  decreasing  the  size  of  the 
print  gradually  as  the  eye  improves.  In  very  young 
children  the  disc  may  be  worn  over  the  fixing  eye  for 
a part  of  each  day,  and  the  child  encouraged  to  run 
about  and  play. 

Anothei  vnost  useful  exercise  is  the  reading  bar> 
which  may  be  used  for  a short  time  twice  a day 
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a pencil,  the  finger,  or  a small  strip  of  metal  will 
answer  the  purpose;  this  is  merely  to  be  held  about 
6 or  7 cm.  in  front  of  the  book  when  reading;  if  only 
one  eye  is  used  the  patient  stops  when  he  comes  to 
that  part  of  the  line  covered  by  the  bar;  when  both 

eyes  are  in  use,  then  he  goes  on  reading  without  any 
interruption.  J 

Herring’s  drop  test  is  perhaps  the  best  test  for 
finding  out  the  presence  of  binocular  vision. 

Paralytic  strabismus  does  not  come  within  the 
province  of  this  work. 

See  Case  22,  page  255. 
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OHAPTEK  XI 

ASTHENOPIA 

Asthenopia  (’  A,  priv. ; aOevog , strength  ; w\p,  the 
eye),  or  weak  sight,  is  a term  used  to  designate  a 
group  of  symptoms  caused  by  fatigue  or  strain  of 
some  part  of  the  eye  or  its  muscles. 

Asthenopia  frequently  accompanies  hypermetropia, 
myopia,  and  astigmatism,  and  reference  has  often 
been  made  to  it  when  speaking  of  these  errors  o\ 
refraction.  It  is  also  met  with  in  cases  wheru  no 
ametropia  exists,  and  may  then  be  caused  by  over- 
fatigue or  diminished  power  of  the  ciliary  muscles, 
weakness  of  the  internal  recti,  or  exhaustion  of  an 
over-sensitive  retina. 

Asthenopia  shows  itself  by  the  inability  to  sustain 
long  and  continuous  near  work,  and  is  accompanied 
with  more  or  less  pain ; the  condition  is  a very  common 
one,  and  it  may  be  stated  with  confidence  that  pain 
in  the  eyes,  unconnected  with  inflammation,  is  almost 
invariably  due  to  asthenopia,  and  but  seldom  to  any 
deep-seated  disease.  The  more  acute  the  pain,  the 
more  does  it  polrit  to  asthenopia ; as  a rule,  however, 
the  pain  is  cot  very  severe  : it  may  be  situated  in  the 
eyes  themselves,  or  around  the  orbits,  and  is  always 
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increased  when  the  eyes  are  used  for  near  objects ; in 
some  cases  no  pain  is  felt,  but  after  reading  for  a 
while  the  type  becomes  indistinct  or  double,  so  that 
the  patient  has  to  stop  and  look  about  the  room,  or 
rub  his  eyes,  after  which  he  may  be  able  to  resume 
reading  for  a short  time,  to  be  again  quickly  inter- 
rupted by  a repetition  of  the  same  symptoms.  If  the 
work  be  still  persisted  in,  the  pain  around  the  eyes 
increases,  there  is  photophobia  and  lachrymation,  a 
sensation  of  dazzling  and  dimness,  more  or  less  con- 
junctival congestion,  the  eyes  becoming  red  and 
irritable ; all  these  symptoms  are  liable  to  be  worse  in 
the  evening  after  a day’s  work,  when  there  is  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  an  artificial  light,  which 
may  be  liot  and  irritating. 

Headache  is  often  a prominent  symptom  of  asthe- 
nopia ; it  may  take  the  form  of  heaviness  or  pain 
over  the  brow  (which  may  or  may  rot  be  combined 
with  general  headache);  it  is  of;ea  periodic  in 
character,  and  is  always  made  worse  by  reading; 
frequently  there  is  a tender  spot  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  or  pain  in  the  occipital  region,  occasionally  also 
there  is  pain  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  These  symptoms 
may  be  associated  with  dyspepsia,  palpitation,  and 
vomiting,  and  in  some  cases  with  obstinate  insomnia. 

Ibis  train  of  symptoms  has  occasionally  been  so 
severe  as  to  lead  to  the  diagnosis  of  brain  disease, 
hence  it  is  a good  rule  to  test  the  refraction  under 
atropine  in  all  cases  of  persistent  headache  not  givino- 
way  to  ordinary  medical  treatment,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a very  slight  amount  of  astigmatism 
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left  uncorrected,  even  though  the  chief  portion  of  it 
may  be  corrected,  will  be  sufficient  in  some  cases  to 
keep  up  the  headache. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  frequently  reflex  nervous 
disorders  are  caused  by  asthenopia. 

Asthenopia  may  be  divided. into — 

1.  Accommodative. 

2.  Muscular. 

3.  Retinal. 

Accommodative  Asthenopia  is  exceedingly  common, 
and  is  due  to  fatigue  of  the  ciliary  muscle ; and  may 
be  meb  with  in  emmetropia  or  ametropia.  It  makes 
itself  known  by  an  inability  to  maintain  the  necessary 
accommodation,  and  may  arise  (a)  from  a weak  con- 
dition of  the  ciliary  muscle,  (6)  from  excessive  use, 
as  in  hypermetropia,  (c)  from  unequal  demand,  as  in 
astigmatism,  ( d ) from  unequal  demand  in  the  two 
eyes,  as  in  anisometropia,  ( e ) from  diminished  Rusticity 
of  the  lens,  as  in  presbyopia. 

When  Donders  discovered  the  common  occurrence 
of  hypermetropia,  he  soon  became  v^are  of  the  inti- 
mate connection  which  existed  berween  it  and  asthe- 
nopia, and  was  at  first  inclined  to  attribute  every 
case  to  this  cause.  Where  no  manifest  hyperme- 
tropia was  present  he  gav  3 a solution  of  atropine  to 
paralyse  the  accommodation,  feeling  confident  that 
some  latent  hypermetropia  would  then  display  itself ; 
such  cases  were  usually  completely  cured  by  proper 
convex  glasses.  This  accommodative  asthenopia  is 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  constant  and  excessive 
action  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  but  partly  also  to  the 
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abnormal  relations  existing  between  the  two  func- 
tions, accommodation  and  convergence;  this  state- 
ment is  supported  by  the  fact  that  hypermetropes 
who  squint  seldom  suffer  from  asthenopia.  An  em- 
metrope  looking  at  distant  objects  does  so  without 
any  accommodation,  the  ciliary  muscle  being  passive ; 
but  the  hypermetrope  has  to  use  his  ciliary  muscle 
even  for  distant  objects,  and  therefore  much  more 
for  reading  or  near  work ; so  that  the  ciliary  muscle 
practically  gets  no  rest.  A young  and  vigorous 
person  whose  hypermetropia  is  not  very  high  may 
resist  asthenopia  for  a long  time,  but  as  he  gets 
older,  or  if  his  health  suffer  from  any  cause,  symptoms 
of  this  disorder  are  apt  to  appear,  and  when  once 
established  they  may  continue,  notwithstanding  im- 
provement in  the  patient’s  general  condition.  In 
women  asthenopia  is  very  liable  to  come  on  during 
lactation. 

Treatment. — We  order  such  glasses  as  are  neces- 
sary to  correct  the  refraction  according  to  the  rules 
given.  In  some  cases  where  convex  glasses  do  not 
produce  the  desired  relief,  prisms  of  2°  bases  inwards 
combined  with  the  spherical  correction  are  of  great 
use,  or  in  slight  cases  we  place  the  convex  glasses 
somewhat  near  together,  so  that  the  patient  looks 
through  the  outer  part  of  them  (Fig.  101).  This  plan 
is  frequently  very  useful  in  presbyopia.  Here  the 
asthenopia  is  due  to  a greater  muscular  effort  being 
required  to  produce  the  necessary  change  in  the 
shape  ot  the  less  elastic  lens,  and  perhaps,  also,  in 
part  CD  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  an  exact  state  o 
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equilibrium  between  tlie  internal  and  external  recti 
muscles. 

In  the  hypermetrope  there  is  a want  of  harmony 
between  the  accommodation  and  the  convergence, 
the  two  functions  having  to  be  used  in  unequal 
degrees  ; and  when  we  correct  his  refraction  with 
glasses  he  will  have  to  use  these  two  functions 
equally,  or  at  least  in  different  proportions  from  that 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  Many  people  are 
able  at  once  to  adapt  themselves  to  this  new  state  of 
affairs;  but  there  are  others  in  whom  the  force  of 
habit  is  so  strong  that  they  cannot  thus  throw  off  the 
acquired  one  of  using  the  accommodation  in  excess  of 
the  convergence.  You  must  not,  therefore,  be  dis- 
couraged if  occasionally  your  patient  is  not  at  once 
and  completely  relieved  of  his  asthenopia,  as  soon 
as  you  have  given  him  convex  spectacles.  A fort- 
night’s trial  should  be  made  before  wo  can  decide 
that  such  spectacles  will  not  relieve  the  patient  of  his 
asthenopia. 

Asthenopia  depends  much  upon  the  nervous  system 
of  the  individual;  in  some,  a.  very  slight  amount 
of  astigmatism  will  produce  accommodative  asthe- 
nopia; one  hypermetrope  will  have  no  uncomfortable 
feelings,  while  another,  whose  condition  seems  exactly 
similar,  will  suffer  much,  so  that  it  is  essential  to  attend 
to  the  patient’s  oaneral  health. 

Muscular  Asthenopia  is  due  to  fatigue  of  some  of 
the  external  muscles  of  the  eyeballs. 

The  two  eyes  should  be  in  a condition  of  perfect 
muscular  equilibrium  in  every  position  of  the  eyes; 
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when  this  is  not  the  case,  it  may  be  detected  by 
covering  one  eye  with  a screen,  while  the  other  is  made 
to  fix  a small  object,  such  as  the  point  of  a pen,  held 
about  30  cm.  away;  the  covered  eye  should  be 
accurately  adjusted  for  the  object,  although  it  no 
longer  sees  it : when  this  is  not  the  case  the  covered 
eye  may  deviate  inwards  or  outwards ; and  if  the 
screen  now  be  withdrawn  a movement  of  readjust- 
ment takes  place. 

Maddox  has  pointed  out  that  in  practice  it  will 
be  found  that  on  using  the  two  functions  of  accom- 
modation and  convergence,  the  convergence  has  a 
tendency  to  lag  behind  the  accommodation  and  re- 
quires the  further  stimulus  of  fusion  to  ensure  the 
exact  direction  of  the  visual  axes,  so  that  when  one 
eye  is  covered  the  other  may  deviate  outwards  a few 
degrees  and  still  be  considered  within  normal  limits. 

When  this  deviation  of  the  covered  eye  is  greater 
than  5°,  then  there  is  disturbance  of  the  muscular 
equilibrium,  and  the  condition  is  spoken  of  as  in- 
sufficiency  or  latent  convergence  o:  divergence. 

When  insufficiency  exists  the  results  which  follow 
vary. 

1.  Slight  degrees  may  be  corrected  by  increased 
innervation  of  the  weak  muscles,  and  so  give  rise  to 
no  symptoms. 

2.  Muscular  asthenopia  may  result  from  excessive 
innervation  , this  may  at  once  be  relieved  by  closing 
one  eye. 

3.  Or  it  may  pass  on  to  concomitant  squint. 

Het  fuophoria  is  the  term  now  generally  employee 
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to  express  a disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  of  the 
muscles  of  the  eyeball,  and  may  be  divided  into 

1.  Exophoria. 

2.  Esophoria. 

3.  Hyperphoria. 

4.  Insufficiency  of  the  oblique  muscles. 

a.  Hyperesoplioria. 
fj.  Hyperexophoria. 

Exophoria,  or  latent  divergence ; one  eye  tends  to 
turn  out,  and  is  only  prevented  from  doing  so  by 
increased  innervation  of  the  internal  recti  muscles, 
there  is,  in  fact,  insufficiency  of  these  muscles,  resulting 
in  a strain  of  the  convergence. 

Exophoria  is  the  commonest  of  these  defects,  and 
is  most  frequently  associated  with  myopia,  though  it 
occasionally  occurs  in  emmetropia  or  even  hyperme- 
tropia;  it  is  characterised  by  inability  t,c  maintain 
prolonged  convergence.  The  patient  complains  that 
the  eyes  become  tired,  especially  during  the  evenings, 
reading  or  writing  cannot  be  continued  for  any 
length  of  time;  he  has  pain  in  and  around  the 
eyes,  with  headache ; objects  look  dim  and  indis- 
tinct, and  there  is  a tendency  to  see  things  double ; 
sometimes  the  patient  experiences  a sensation  as  if 
one  eye  had  turned  outwards,  which  may  really  be 
the  case;  frequently  the  patient  finds  relief  by  closing 
one  eye. 

In  myopia  the  disturbance  of  the  two  functions 
accommodation  and  convergence,  may  in  some  mea- 
sure tend  to  the  production  of  this  form  of  asthenopia. 
Thus  a patient  with  4 D.  of  myopia  has  his  punctum 
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remotum  at  25  c.m. ; to  see  an  object  at  that  distance 
he  must  converge  to  that  point,  maintaining  at  the 
same  time  a passive  condition  of  his  accommodation. 

Strain  of  the  internal  recti  muscles  is  essentially 
dependent  upon  binocular  vision  ; no  convergent  strain 
can  exist  where  binocular  vision  is  not  present. 

Esophoria,  or  latent  convergence,  is  due  to  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  external  recti,  and  is  seldom  seen,  for  it 
quickly  passes  on  to  convergent  squint  with  loss  of 
binocular  vision;  here,  as  a rule,  we  are  dealing  with 
excessive  innervation  of  the  internal  recti  muscles 
rather  than  with  an  insufficiency  of  their  opponents. 

Hyperphoria,  one  eye  tends  to  deviate  upwards; 
this  is  usually  associated  with  esophoria,  but  may 
exist  alone ; this  is  not  a very  uncommon  defect. 

Insufficiency  of  the  obliques  I have  never  seen,  and 
no  cases  have  been  recorded  in  this  country,  though 
they  seem  to  occur  in  America. 

lo  test  and  record  the  amount  of  latent  deviation, 
the  glass-rod  test  described  on  page  46,  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  patient  is  directed  to  look  at  the  flame 
of  a candle  6 metres  away  ; immediately  behind  the 
flame  is  a scale  for  mease vmg  the  amount  of  devia- 
tion; the  glass  rod  is  then  placed  horizontally  before 
the  right  eye  in  testing  for  exophoria  or  esophoria  : 
if  the  streak  of  light  appear  on  the  right  of  the 
candle  homonymous  diplopia  is  present,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  eyes  is  one  of  convergence  : whereas  if 
the  streak  has  its  position  on  the  left  side  of  the 
candle,  crossed  diplopia  is  present,  and  the  eyes  are 
divergent;  the  number  on  the  scale  corresponding 
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with  the  position  of  the  streak  of  light  indicates  the 
amount  of  convergence  or  divergence.  When  em- 
ployed for  hyperphoria  the  rod  must  he  placed  before 
the  eye  vertically. 

Another  test  for  detecting  insufficiency  of  the  con- 
vergence is  sometimes  employed. 

Place  a prism  of  about  15°,  with  its  base  down- 
wards, in  a spectacle  frame  before  one 
eye : by  this  means  we  cause  a displace- 
ment of  the  eye  upwards  which  produces 
vertical  diplopia.  The  patient  is  now 
directed  to  look  steadily  at  a card,  on 
which  is  drawn  a line  with  a dot  in  its 
centre,  placed  at  the  patient's  ordinary 
reading  distance  (Fig.  99).  Naturally  he 
will  see  two  dots.  If  he  see  one  line  only 
with  two  dots  on  it,  his  muscles  are 
assumed  to  he  of  the  normal  strength  ; 
if,  however,  two  lines  are  seen  with  a dot 
on  each,  then  insufficiency  exists,  and 
the  strength  of  the  prism  which  is  neces- 
sary with  its  base  inwards  to  produce  fusion 
is  the  measure  of  the  insufficiency. 

The  most  satisfactory  tt>st  for  muscular 
insufficiency  is,  however,  the  rod  test ; and 
having  recorded  the  amount  of  latent  con - 
vergence  or  divergence  for  distance,  we  next  ascertain 
if  there  is  any  latent  deviation  in  near  vision. 

A prism  of  12°  base  upwards  being  placed  before 
the  right  eye  in  a spectacle  frame,  the  scale  is  held 
i metre  from  the  eyes.  The  scale  used  by  Maddox 
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consists  of  a horizontal  line  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
an  arrow  pointing  upwards  (Fig.  100).  The  line  is 
divided  into  metre  angles  which  are  marked  by  figures, 
black  on  the  right  of  the  arrow,  red  on  the  left.  The 
prism  of  course  causes  two  arrows  and  two  lines  to  be 
seen : the  patient  is  directed  to  fix  the  fine  print  just 
below  the  arrow}  and  if  there  is  no  deviation  the 
two  arrows  will  be  seen,  one  immediately  below  the 
other;  if  the  lower  one  point  to  the  right  (black 
figures)  there  is  latent  convergence,  but  if  to  the 
left  (red  figures)  latent  divergence  for  this  distance : 
the  amount  of  deviation  is  read  off  the  scale  and  duly 
recorded. 

Tieatment.  In  cases  of  myopia  we  give  such 
glasses  as  correct  the  refraction  to  be  wore  con- 
stantly; these  frequently  succeed  in  relieving  the 
asthenopia.  When  this  is  not  the  case,  weak  prisms 
bases  inwards,  by  which  we  diminish  ti  e amount  of 
convergence  necessary,  often  give  m scant  relief.  It 
is  sometimes  useful  to  combine  tho  prisms  with 
concave  glasses,  or  by  separating  tho  glasses  some- 
what widely  we  may  produce  » he  same  result.  Fig. 
101  shows  concave  spectacles,  which  act  as  prisms 
by  being  slightly  separated;  convex  glasses  have 
the  same  effect  when  placed  so  close  together  that  the 
patient  looks  through  the  outer  part  of  the  lenses. 
Or  the  lenses,  instead  of  being  thus  displaced,  may  be 
decentred  by  oo  grinding  the  glass  that  its  optical 
centre  is  not  the  centre  of  the  glass.  These  de- 
centred glasses  are  spoken  of  as  prismospheres,  and 
when  ordered  the  amount  of  decentration  should  be 
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stated  in  millimetres  on  tlie  order  card ; the  more  the 
glasses  are  decentred  the  greater  will  be  the  pris- 
matic effect  produced  (page  194). 

When  actual  divergence  of  one  eye  takes  place, 
advancement  of  the  internal  rectus,  with  or  without 
division  of  its  antagonist,  may  be  necessary. 


Fig.  101. 


Retinal  Asthenopia  is  due  to  fatigue  of  the  retina. 

In  add:iion  to  those  cases  of  asthenopia  occurring 
with  hj  permetropia,  myopia,  and  astigmatism,  which 
should  be  relieved  by  the  proper  optical  correction 
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restoring  the  balance  of  the  extra-  and  intra-ocular 
muscular  systems,  every  one  will  occasionally  meet 
with  cases  where  there  is  intense  discomfort  and 
inability  to  read  or  do  near  work  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  where  no  ametropia  exists,  as  proved  by 
placing  the  patient  under  atropine  and  then  testing 
the  refraction.  The  visual  acuteness  is  often  very 
good,  frequently  rising  to  £ or  higher.  The  pain 
complained  of  is  usually  at  the  back  of  the  eyes,  with 
more  or  less  headache,  photophobia,  lachrymation,  a 
feeling  of  tension  and  heat,  together  with  itching 
and  pricking  of  the  eyelids.  Sometimes  the  chief 
symptom  complained  of  is  the  conjunctival  irritation 
accompanied  with  increased  secretion. 

These  cases  are  always  exceedingly  troublesome  and 
difficult  to  cure;  they  occur  most  frequently  among 
young  unmarried  girls  of  an  hysterical  or  nervous 
temperament.  Less  frequently  men  are  affected,  and 
then  it  is  chiefly  amongst  those  who  are  feeble,  hypo- 
chondriacal, and  nervous. 

AVith  the  ophthalmoscope  the  eyes  may  appear 
quite  normal,  or  the  retinal  veins  may  be  full  with  or 
without  some  slight  haziness  of  the  edges  of  the  discs; 
the  perimeter  may  reveal  a spiral  contraction  of  the 
visual  fields  due  to  progressive  exhaustion  of  the 
retina,  which  probably  follows  reflex  contraction  of 
the  retinal  vessels. 

Retinal  asthenopia  may  be  attributed  to  long  hours 
of  near  work  which  has  been  done  by  artificial  light, 
especially  in  those  who  have  been  previously  reduced 
by  smiie  lowering  illness.  I have  met  with  several 
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cases  amongst  those  making  gold  lace,  and  no  doubt 
the  bright  materials  here  worked  with  had  something 
to  do  with  the  production  of  the  retinal  hyperaes- 
thesia. 

It  seems  generally  accepted  by  all  authorities  on 
this  subject  that  in  most  cases  the  nervous  system  is 
exceedingly  sensitive  and  unstable. 

Sometimes  the  asthenopia  is  distinctly  of  reflex 
origin,  produced  by  disturbance  of  the  internal  organs; 
when  leucorrlioea  exists  in  young  unmarried  women, 
with  troublesome  asthenopia,  masturbation  may  be 
suspected.  Irritation  of  the  fifth  nerve  from  carious 
teeth  may  also  act  as  the  exciting  cause. 

Treatment. — Complete  abstinence  from  near  work 
does  not  always  give  relief,  nor  is  this  abstinence  to  be 
encouraged.  A slight  amount  of  regular  work  shoe  id 
be  done  every  day,  with  rest  for  the  eyes  during  the 
evening.  Usually  some  form  of  nerve  tonic  i * indicated , 
with  plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  and  the  avoidance  of 
strong  light  or  places  where  there  is  a great  glare, 
such  as  the  sea-side  in  summer.  Tinted  glasses  are 
to  be  avoided,  since  they  merelv  t'md  to  increase  the 
hyperacsthesia  of  the  retina. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

SPECTACLES 

Having  referred  to  the  subject  of  spectacles  when 
considering  the  correction  of  the  different  forms  of 
ametropia,  I will  now  briefly  recapitulate  what  was 
then  said,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  un- 
necessary repetition. 

Ilyper  metropia.— So  long  as  £ can  be  read  with 
each  eye,  no  glass  is  necessary  for  distant  vision  • for 
reading  and  near  work  we  give  such  glasses  as 
correct  the  manifest  and  £ of  the  Intent  liyperme- 
tropia. 

If  distant  vision  be  improved  by  convex  glasses, 
then  these  may  be  prescribed 

In  liypermetropia  compkcRted  with  strabismus  we 
estimate  the  total  liypermetropia  under  atropine,  then 
give  the  full  corrector  to  be  worn  constantly. 

Myopia . — In  cauos  of  low  degree  we  may  prescribe 
folders  for  distance,  and  allow  the  patient  to  read  and 
write  without  glasses  if  only  he  keep  a sufficient  dis- 
tance (30  cm.)  from  his  book  and  suffer  no  inconveni- 
ence. Ir.  medium  degrees  the  best  results  often 
ensue  when  the  full  correction  is  worn  constantly 
both  for  near  and  distant  objects. 
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Where  the  myopia  is  of  high  degree  the  full  cor- 
rection may  be  satisfactory  for  distance,  but  uncom- 
fortable or  impossible  for  reading,  owing  to  the 
accommodation  being  insufficient.  These  glasses  also 
have  the  disadvantage  of  diminishing  the  size  of 
objects ; here  we  give  two  pairs  of  spectacles,  one  for 
distance,  and  a weaker  pair  for  reading. 

Astigmatism . — Our  object  is  to  give  as  near  as 
possible  the  full  correction  (found  by  atropizing  the 
patient) ; these  glasses  should  be  worn  constantly. 

Atropine  is  seldom  necessary  in  patients  over  twenty 
years  of  age.  Homatropine  and  cocaine  is  usually 
sufficient  in  older  people. 

Convex  glasses  render  parallel  rays  which  pass 
through  them  convergent ; they  add  therefore  to  the 
refraction  of  the  dioptric  system,  and  are  called  vomi- 
tive. 

Concave  glasses  render  parallel  rays  divergent; 
they  therefore  diminish  the  refraction  of  the  dioptric 
system,  and  are  called  negative. 

Convex  glasses  add  to  the  quantity  of  light  entering 
the  eye,  while  concave  glasses  diminish  it. 

The  size  of  the  image  is  modified:  thus  positive 
glasses  bring  forward  the  nodal  point,  and  so  increase 
the  size  of  the  image ; while  negative  glasses  carry  the 
nodal  point  backwards,  L,nd  so  diminish  the  size  of  the 
image. 

Glasses  may  be  made  of  rock  crystal  (commonly 
called  pebble;*)  o:  crown  glass.  Those  made  from  the 
former  material  have  the  advantage  of  being  harder, 
and  are  therefore  less  likely  to  be  scratched  than 
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glass ; the  weight  is  much  the  same  in  both  cases. 
Pebbles  absorb  more  heat,  and  unless  cut  exactly  at 
right  angles  to  their  optic  axis  they  are  apt  to  refract 
unequally ; besides,  it  is  difficult  to  get  rock  crystal 
free  from  striae,  so  that  lenses  made  from  good  crown 
glass  are  quite  equal  to  the  best  pebbles,  very  much 
cheaper,  and  almost  universally  used. 

The  method  of  mounting  spectacle  glasses  is  of  the 
greatest  importance ; they  must  be  accurately  centred 
in  frames  that  are  light,  strong,  and  fit  comfortably, 
otherwise  the  good  effect  of  the  most  carefully  chosen 
correction  may  be  entirely  frustrated  by  a faulty 
position  of  the  glasses,  or  even  a fresh  source  of  eye- 
strain  may  be  introduced.  Glasses  for  constant  use 
should  be  in  the  same  plane  and  centred  for  distance; 
those  intended  for  near  work  only  should  converge 
slightly,  and  be  centred  for  the  reading  distance. 

Each  lens  should  be  in  the  first  focal  plane  of  the 
eye,  that  is  137  mm.  in  front  of  the  co/nea.  When  this 
is  the  case,  the  images  formed  oo  the  retina  will  be 
of  the  same  size  as  in  emmetrepia. 

The  bridge  of  the  frame  should  be  moulded  to  suit 
the  shape  of  the  nose,  resting  on  it  by  a broadish 
surface  so  as  not  to  cut  or  indent  the  skin,  while  the 
glasses  should  be  a sufficient  distance  from  the  eyes  to 
just  clear  the  lashes.  The  sides  of  the  frames  should 
pass  back  immediately  above  the  ears,  and  in  many 
cases,  especially  where  glasses  are  required  to  be  worn 
constantly,  they  may  with  advantage  bend  directly 
round  the  ears,  fitting  the  posterior  part  of  the 
concha;  these  ear-pieces  may  be  made  of  twisted 
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wire,  which  gives  them  considerable  elasticity  and 
strength.  The  frames  may  be  made  of  gold,  rolled 
gold,  or  steel ; the  latter  material  has  the  disadvantage 
of  rusting  easily. 

When  glasses  are  worn  for  myopia  or  hyper- 
metropia  they  should  not  be  further  from  the  eye 
than  13*7  mm.  For  presbyopia  the  person  may  be 
allowed  to  suit  his  own  convenience  and  comfort, 
2J  cm.  being  an  ordinary  distance. 

Single  glasses  may  occasionally  be  allowed  in  low 
degrees  of  myopia  for  looking  at  distant  objects. 
They  have  the  disadvantage  of  encouraging  mon- 
ocular vision,  and  sometimes  one  eye  is  used  so 
entirely  that  the  sight  in  the  other  may  deteriorate 
from  want  of  sufficient  use. 

Folders  (pince-nez),  of  which  there  are  many  varie- 
ties, may  be  used  in  some  cases  of  hyperinelropia 
and  myopia;  many  presbyopes  find  them  very  con- 
venient for  reading.  Spectacles  are  as  c rule  to  be 
preferred,  especially  in  children,  since  they  are  more 
accurately  centred  and  fit  better. 

In  cases  of  astigmatism  it  was  formerly  the  custom 
to  order  spectacles  and  not  fevers,  as  in  the  latter  it 
is  difficult  to  be  certain  that  the  cylindrical  glasses 
are  always  in  their  proper  axis ; but  several  ingenious 
pince-nez  have  been  brought  out  which  are  free 
from  this  objection.  That  form  in  which  the 
glasses  slide  on  a horizontal  bar  are  so  arranged 
that  they  fit  on  the  nose  very  easily,  and  are 
extremely  comfortable,  and  may  be  recommended  in 
many  cases. 
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In  addition  to  concave,  convex,  and  cylindrical 
glasses,  others  are  sometimes  used. 

Stenopaic  spectacles  consist  of  an  opaque  screen 
with  a small  central  aperture  which  may  be  of  any 
shape  to  suit  a particular  case,  so  that  all  the  peri- 
pheral rays  are  cut  off,  only  those  that  are  in  the 
visual  axis  being  allowed  to  pass  through.  They  can 
be  combined  with  convex  or  concave  glasses,  and  are 
sometimes  exceedingly  useful  in  cases  of  leucomata, 
nebulae,  irregular  astigmatism,  conical  cornea,  etc., 
where  the  vision  is  much  disturbed. 

Prismatic  spectacles  may  consist  of  prisms  alone,  or 
they  may  be  in  combination  with  concave  or  convex 
lenses.  It  is  not  convenient  to  use  prisms  much 
stronger  than  3°  or  4°,  owing  to  their  weight.  They 
are  useful  in  certain  cases  of  paralysis  of  muscles,  to 
correct  the  diplopia,  and  in  some  cases  of  hyper- 
metropia,  myopia,  and  astigmatism  vbich  are  not 
relieved  by  their  proper  correction , prisms  are  also 
used  for  testing  the  ocular  muscles  and  for  detecting 
malingerers.  When  ordered  in  cases  of  asthenopia 
with  errors  of  refraction,  they  may  be  combined  with 
the  glasses  which  correct  these  errors  (p.  194). 

Pantoscopic  Glasses . — The  upper  half  of  these 
glasses  have  one  focuc,  the  lower  half  another.  Thus 
a presbyopic  person  may  also  be  myopic.  The  upper 
half  of  the  glass  would  then  be  concave  for  distance, 
the  lower  half  convex  for  near  work.  Painters  some- 
times find  such  glasses  very  useful. 

Tinted  glasses  are  often  required  for  diminishing 
excessive  light,  especially  where  there  is  irritation 
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or  inflammation  of  tlie  retina ; tliey  are  also  useful 
in  some  cases  of  photophobia,  arising  from  various 
causes,  as  myopia,  etc.  Where  the  aim  is  to  relieve 
the  retina  without  injuring  the  distinctness  of  vision 
the  light  blue  glasses  are  the  best,  as  they  cut  pff 
the  orange  rays;  where  the  object  is  to  act  on  the 
quantity  and  not  the  quality  of  the  light,  smoke- 
coloured  glasses  are  to  be  preferred.  Tinted  glasses 
sometimes  do  real  harm,  as  in  cases  of  asthenopia,  by 
increasing  the  sensitiveness  of  the  retina;  they  are 
always  somewhat  heating  to  the  eyes,  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  rays  they  absorb.  We  sometimes 
combine  them  with  convex  or  concave  glasses. 

There  are  also  various  forms  of  protectors ; those 
hollowed  out  like  a watch-glass,  so  as  to  fit  close 'v, 
are  to  be  preferred  to  those  with  wire  sides  called 
goggles,  or  those  with  sides  of  glass,  which  have  the 
disadvantage  of  being  too  heavy.  Workmen  wear 
different  sorts  of  protectors  to  keep  off  dust,  frag- 
ments of  stone,  etc.,  which  may  be  made  of  glass,  talc, 
or  other  material. 

Shot-proof  spectacles  are  also  made  for  sports- 
men. 

It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  find  out  and  record 
the  strength  of  glasses  that  are  being  worn;  this  is 
easily  done.  If  convex,  we  take  a concave  glass  out 
of  the  trial  box,  hold  it  against  the  glass  we  are 
trying,  and  look  through  them  at  a line,  e.  g.  the  bar 
of  a windov1 r or  any  similar  object.  We  move  the 
glasses  to  «*nd  fro  in  front  of  the  eye  : if  the  line 
remain  ‘■mmoveable  the  neutralisation  is  complete ; 
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if  it  move  in  tlie  same  direction  the  concave  glass  is 
too  strong;  if  in  the  opposite  direction  it  is  not 
strong  enough. 

A small  lens  measure  is  now  made  for  estimating 
tlie  strength  of  lenses. 


CASE3 

Commence  the  examination  in  a systematic  manner. 

First,  notice  the  general  appearance  of  the  patient, 
then  the  shape  of  the  head  and  face.  Next  the 
eyes,  as  to  whether  they  are  large  and  prominent,  or 
small  and  sunken-looking.  Listen  patiently  to  the 
sufferer’s  complaints,  and  having  submitted  to  this 
ordeal,  test  the  acuteness  of  vision  of  each  eye 
separately,  and  afterwards  together,  writing  down 
the  result,  remembering  always  to  r.ommence  with 
convex  glasses.  Then  place  the  near  type  in  the 
patient’s  hand,  noting  the  number  of  the  type  and 
the  distance  at  which  it  can  be  read.  Next  pass  on 
to  the  ophthalmoscope,  first  applying  the  “ retino- 
scopic  test,”  then  the  indirect  examination,’  and 
finally  the  <(  direct  method,”  first  at  a distance,  and 
then  close,  to  the  oye.  If  any  ametropia  exist,  the 
advisability  of  paralysing  the  accommodation  with 
atropine  must  be  considered. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  method  of  examination,  I 
will  give  a few  cases  in  addition  to  those  which  will 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  on  Eetinoscopy. 

Case  10.  Hyperviet^ia.— E.  M— , a young  woman, 
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a book-folder,  cet.  17,  suffering  from  tinea  tarsi, 
complains  that  her  eyes  get  very  tired  at  night,  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  she  is  unable  to  read  for  any 
length  of  time.  Her  general  appearance  is  healthy, 
and  nothing  special  is  noticed  about  her  face,  except 
that  the  eyes  are  small.  The  acuteness  of  vision  for 
both  eyes  is  normal.  On  placing  + 1 D.  in  front  of 
the  right  eye,  is  seen  more  distinctly  than  without, 
with  + 2 D.  is  still  read,  with  4~  2*5  D.  vision  is 
not  so  good  ; the  same  result  is  obtained  with  the 
left  eye.  + 2 D.  for  each  eye  is  the  strongest  convex 
glass  with  which  can  be  read,  and  is  therefore  the 
measure  of  her  Hm. ; on  trying  the  two  eyes  together 
-f-  2*5  D.  still  gives  We  record  it  thus : 


On  placing  the  patient  in  the  dark  room,  and 
directing  her  to  look  at  some  distant  object  or  at  a 
black  wall,  so  as  to  relax  as  much  as  possible  the 
accommodation,  with  the  concave  mirror  the  shadow 
we  perceive  moves  slowly  against  the  mirror.  We  put 
4-  2 D.  in  a spectacle  frame,  in  front  of  the  eye;  the 
shadow  is  more  distinct,  and  moves  more  quickly. 
We  try  stronger  glasses,  and  then  find  that  4-  3*5  D. 
is  the  highest  with  which  we  still  get  a reverse 
shadow.  Both  eyec  are  alike. 

Next  examine  with  the  ophthalmoscope.  By  the 
indirect  method  the  disc  becomes  smaller  on  with- 
drawing fiie  objective  from  the  eye.  With  the 
mirror  alone  at  a distance,  we  see  an  image  of  the 
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disc  which  moves  with  the  observer’s  head,  proving 
the  image  to  be  an  erect  one.  On  approaching  the 
eye  the  disc  is  not  seen  well,  unless  we  put  in  force 
our  own  accommodation.  W4th  our  accommodation 
suspended,  we  turn  the  wheel  of  the  ophthalmoscope 
so  as  to  bring  forward  convex  glasses ; the  clearness 
of  the  fundus  is  improved;  + 4 D.  is  the  strongest 
convex  glass  with  which  the  details  can  be  distinctly 
and  clearly  seen  by  myself. 

We  might  be  satisfied  with  this  result,  assuming 
4 D.  to  be  the  amount  of  total  hypermetropia,  but  in 
young  people  it  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  be  able 
to  record  once  and  for  all  the  total  hypermetropia 
beyond  doubt.  Atropine  (grs.  iv  to  5j)  was  therefore 
ordered,  one  or  two  drops  to  be  placed  in  both  tyes 
three  times  a day  for  four  days,  warning  her  that 
she  will  be  unable  to  see  well,  and  that  tne  pupils 
will  be  dilated  during  their  use.  We  also  recom- 
mend a shade  to  be  worn  to  protect  ti  e eyes  from  the 
light. 

On  her  return  she  reads  only  ^ with  each  eye, 
and  she  now  requires  -f-  5 b,  to  enable  her  to  read 
We  also  find  with  retinoscopy  that  + 5 D.  is 
the  strongest  glass  with  which  we  get  an  opposite 
shadow. 

Our  patient,  therefore,  has  a total  hypermetropia 
of  5 D.,  two  dioptres  of  which  were  manifest,  and 
three  latent.  For  work  and  reading  we  order  her 
spectacles  4*  3 D.  At  present  she  will  not  require 
them  for  distance.  About  thirty  she  will  probably 
require  her  glasses  increased  to  + 4 D.;  about  forty 
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she  may  bo  able  to  bear  her  full  correction,  and  may 
then  begin  to  wear  them  constantly. 

We  must  remember  that  when  atropine  has  been 
used  it  is  necessary  to  take  off  1 D.  from  the  measure- 
ments thus  found. 

Case  11.  Myopia . — A young  man,  set.  20,  next 
presents  himself.  He  has  a long  intellectual  face 
with  prominent  nose;  the  palpebral  apertures  are 
wide;  and  on  directing  him  to  look  inwards  as  much 
as  possible,  the  eyeballs  seem  elongated  in  the  antero- 
posterior diameter. 

His  eyes,  he  says,  are  excellent,  but  he  is  unable  to 
recognise  people  as  well  as  formerly.  We  test  the 
acuteness  of  vision,  and  find  that  he  reads  A with 
each  eye.  Convex  glasses  make  even  that  line  in- 
distinct. Our  patient  is  probably  myopic.  We  place 
in  his  hand  the  near  type,  and  ho  reads  No.  1 at 
once  and  easily.  The  farthest  point  at  which  he  can 
read  it  is  25  cm.  (y^°  = 4 D.) ; — 4 D should  be  the 
measure  of  his  myopia.  We  try  — 4 D.,  directing 
him  again  to  look  at  the  distant  type.  He  reads  with 
each  eye  -§•;  we  reduce  the  glasr  ro  find  the  weakest 
with  which  he  reads  the  same,  and  with  — 3*5  D.  he 
reads  it,  though  hardly  so  well ; with  — 3 D.  he  reads 
only  § ; — 3*5  D.  is  therefore  the  measure  of  his 
myopia,  and  we  record  it  thus  : 

Ii.V.^--3-5D.  = §. 

L-V.A  — 3*5  D.=  ®. 

If  we  employ  retinoscopy  — 3*5  D.  is  the  weakest 
concave  glass  with  which  a reverse  shadow  is  pro- 
duced. 
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We  next  subject  the  eye  to  the  indirect  ophthalmo- 
scopic examination.  The  image  of  the  disc  becomes 
larger  on  placing  the  objective  near  the  eye  and 
gradually  withdrawing  it,  and  in  addition  we  see  also 
a slight  myopic  crescent  on  the  apparent  inner  side 
of  the  disc.  Prom  this  case,  disc  No.  1 was  drawn 
(p.  147). 

With  the  mirror  alone  at  a distance  from  the  eye 
the  disc  cannot  be  well  seen,  because  in  our  case  the 
aerial  image  will  be  formed  about  25  cm.  in  front  of 
the  patient’s  eye.  To  enable  us  to  see  this  aerial 
image  it  is  necessary  we  should  be  some  30  cm.  away 
from  it;  so  that  we  should  require  to  be  25  + 30 
= 55  cm.  from  the  observed  eye,  and  at  that  distance 
the  illumination  will  be  very  weak. 

With  the  direct  method  the  details  appear  blurred 
until  we  put  on  a concave  glass  by  turning  the  wheel 
of  our  refracting  ophthalmoscope.  The  weakest  con- 
cave glass  with  which  we  are  able  to  see  the  details 
of  the  fundus  clearly  is  the  measure  of  the  myopia. 
Thus  we  have  four  distinct  plans  of  measuring  our 
case  of  myopia : 

1st.  The  farthest  dista  nce  at  which  the  near  type  is 
read,  25  cm.  (^°  = 4 Ih). 

2nd.  The  ivedkerf  concave  glass  which  gives  the 
greatest  acuteness  of  vision. 

3rd.  The  weakest  concave  glass  with  which  we  get 
a retinoscopic  shadow  moving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion to  Hie  movement  of  the  concave  mirror. 

4tl.  The  weakest  concave  glass  with  which  the 
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details  of  the  fundus  can  be  distinctly  seen  by  the 
direct  method. 

Should  any  of  these  results  vary  much,  we  should 
suspect  that  the  myopia  is  increased  by  spasm  of  the 
accommodation,  and  we  atropize  the  patient  in  the 
manner  before  described,  and  at  the  end  of  four  days 
go  over  the  ground  again,  remembering  that  when 
atropine  has  been  used,  it  is  necessary  to  add  on 
about  — *5  D.  to  the  glass  found,  because  the  ciliary 
muscle  is  probably  never  so  completely  relaxed  as 
when  it  is  under  the  influence  of  atropine. 

Having  found,  then,  that  our  patient’s  myopia 
amounts  to  — 3*5  D.,  we  give  spectacles  of  that  focus 
for  constant  use.  In  addition  to  ordering  spectacles, 
we  give  him  also  some  very  important  general  direc- 
tions : he  must  always  hold  his  book  or  work  35  cm. 
away,  bring  the  work  to  his  eyes,  and  not  lr’c  eyes  to 
the  work ; writing  should  be  done  at  a sloping  desk, 
lie  should  sit  witli  his  back  to  the  window,  so  that 
the  light  comes  over  his  left  shoulder  on  to  his  work, 
and  do  as  little  near  work  as  possible  by  artificial 
light. 

Case  12.  Ilypermetropia  and  Presbyopia. — A gentle- 
man, aet.  56,  comes  with  the  complaint  that  he  cannot 
see  to  read  as  comfortably  as  formerly,  though  he 
sees  distant  objects  well.  We  try  his  acuteness  of 
vision,  and  find  ihat  he  reads  $ badly.  With  -f-  1 D. 
he  sees  much  better,  reading  some  of  the  letters  of  f . 
Wo  then  try  -b  1*5  D.,  and  these  he  rejects.  Hence 
we  conclude  that  he  has  Hm.  II).  We  know  from  his 
age  that  he  will  also  be  presbyopic  3 D.,  and  we  add 
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on  to  this  -f  1 D.  for  his  hypermetropia,  directing 
him  to  read  the  newspaper  with  + 4 D,  for  half  an 
hour.  He  thinks  these  rather  strong  for  him,  as  they 
make  his  eyes  ache.  With  + 35  D.  he  feels  quite 
comfortable,  and  we  therefore  give  him  -f  3*5  D., 
telling  him  that  he  may  require  them  changed  for 
slightly  stronger  ones  in  about  five  years. 

Case  13.  Paralysis  of  the  Accommodation. — Kate 
L — , aet.  1 2,  has  been  very  ill  from  diphtheria,  but  is 
now  much  better.  She  complains  that  she  is  unable 
to  read  or  work,  though  able  to  see  distant  objects 
well.  The  pupils  are  very  large,  and  act  badly  to 
light.  Hence  we  suspect  paralysis  of  the  accommo- 
dation. We  test  her  acuteness  of  vision,  and  she 
sees  •£  with  each  eye.  We  try  convex  glasses  D., 
and  she  still  reads  ■§■,  but  1 D.  she  rejects.  Oor  dia- 
gnosis is  therefore  confirmed.  We  next  find  the 
weakest  glass  with  which  she  is  able  to  read,  weakest 
because  we  are  anxious  to  encourage  the  ciliary 
muscle  to  act,  since  by  replacing  it  entirely  we  should 
prolong  the  patient’s  recovery. 

The  glasses  must  be  changed  for  weaker  ones  as 
the  ciliary  muscle  recovers  tone. 

We  saw  that  she  had  a slight  amount  of  hyperme- 
tropia,  and  also  that  there  was  some  accommodation 
left,  enough  at  least  to  correct  this,  otherwise  she 
could  not  have  road  % without  + ’5.  A tonic  con- 
taining iron  and  strychnine  was  also  prescribed. 

Case  14.  Anisometropia. — A young  woman,  aet.  20, 
has  never  seen  well,  either  at  a distance  or  near  at 
hand  ; has  tried  spectacles  of  all  sorts,  but  never  been 
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able  to  find  any  that  suited  her.  The  eyes  look 
somewhat  irritable,  but  there  is  nothing  conspicuous 
about  their  size  or  shape.  There  is  some  want  o£ 
symmetry  about  the  face,  the  nose  being  deviated 
from  the  median  line  slightly  to  the  left. 

Wo  first  try  the  acuteness  of  vision  of  the  right  eye. 
She  reads  T\,  and  with  + 1 D.  vision  is  somewhat 
improved;  with  -f  1‘5  D.  it  is  made  worse.  Still 
armed  with  + 1 D.  wo  direct  the  patient  to  look  at 
the  fan  of  radiating  lines  (Fig.  85).  She  sees  plainly 
the  horizontal  lines,  whilst  all  the  others  are  more  or 
less  indistinct,  the  vertical  line  most  so ; still  looking 
at  the  horizontal  line,  we  alternately  hold  in  front  of 
+ 1 D.,  which  is  before  the  eye  under  examination, 
+ -25  D.,  which  makes  it  worse,  then  — '25  D.,  which 
she  says  at  once  makes  it  perfectly  clear  and  distinct. 
We  therefore  put  down  + -75  as  the  correction  for 
the  vertical  meridian,  and  pass  on  to  the  horizontal. 
Our  patient  is  directed  to  look  steadilj  at  the  vertical 
line.  We  try  convex  glasses,  these  improve  it,  + 3 D. 
making  it  quite  clear;  a stronger  glass  than  this 
renders  it  slightly  indistinct  it'  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  her  horizontal  meridian  is  hypermetropic 
_l_  3 D.  We  put  up  the  correction  found,  + -75  D. 
sp.,  + 2-25  D.  cylinder  axis  vertical,  and  direct  her 
again  to  look  at  the  distant  type;  $ is  read,  though 
with  some  difficulty.  This  result  is  not,  however, 
reliable,  and  we  proceed  to  confirm  it  by  retinoscopy, 
obtaining  + 2 D.  for  the  vertical,  and  + 41).  for  the 
horizontal  meridians.  On  trying  this  correction, 
however,  the  vision  is  not  so  good.  We  now  test  the 
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acuteness  of  vision  in  the  left  eye ; she  sees  and 
neither  convex  nor  concave  glasses  improve  it.  On 
looking  at  the  fan  of  radiating  lines,  all  seem  indis- 


tinct, and  having  thus  far  no  data  to  go  upon,  we. 


instead  of  wasting  time,  at  once  pass  on  to  retino- 
scopy.  We  get  oblique  shadows,  the  horizontal 
moving  with  the  mirror,  and  the  vertical  against  it; 
here,  then,  is  a case  of  mixed  astigmatism.  We  find 
out  that  • — 2 D.  is  the  weakest  concave  glass  with 
which  we  get  a reverse  shadow  horizontally,  and 
4-  3 D.  tho  strongest  convex  lens  with  which  an 
opposite  shadow  is  still  obtained  in  the  vertical  meri- 
dian, the  degree  of  obliquity  being  about  25°.  This 
result  is  noted  down  thus : 


We  therefore  place  in  a spectacle  frame  -f  3D. 
spherical,  combined  with  - ^ b.  cylind.,  axis  devi- 
ating outwards  from  the  vertical  25°.  With  this  cor- 
rection the  patient  at  onze  reads  We  are  not  to 
bo  satisfied  with  this  result,  but  give  the  patient  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  atropine,  grs.  iv  to  ^j,  with 
directions  to  come  again  in  four  days.  At  the  end  of 
that  time  she  returns,  and  we  find  with  retinoscopy — 


. + 2-5  I). 
ii< — I — + 4 5 Dt 
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The  right  eye  with  this  correction  reads  £ readily, 
and  the  left  also  $,  but  rather  slowly.  This  result  is 
very  satisfactory.  We  now  allow  the  patient  to 
recover  from  atropine,  and  at  the  end  of  a week 
confirm  the  result  before  ordering  spectacles.  Then 
for  the  right  eye  the  best  vision  was  obtained  with 
+ 1'5  sp.  o +2  D.  cy.  axis  vertical  (§) ; and  for  tho 
left  + 3 D.  spherical  c — 5 D.  cylind.  axis  20°  from 
the  vertical  (£).  These  spectacles  were  therefore 
ordered,  and  the  patient  directed  to  wear  them  con- 
stantly. 

Case  15.  Anisometropia. — Jane  W , set.  o0,  pie- 
sents  herself,  complaining  that  the  sight  in  her  left 
eye  has  been  gradually  getting  dim  for  some  months. 
She  is  a small,  liealtliy-looking  woman,  with  nothing 
characteristic  in  her  appearance.  We  test  the  acute- 
ness of  vision : 

Right  $ Hm.  1 D.  = -§• 

Left  not  improved  with  spherical  glasses. 

We  try  retinoscopy,  but  the  pupils  are  so  small 
that  the  result  is  not  very  satisfactory.  We  are, 
however,  able  to  make  out  iu  the  left  eye  a reverse 
shadow  in  the  horizontal  meridian,  which  + 2 D. 
over-corrects,  + 1*5  D.  being  the  highest  glass  with 
which  we  get  an  opposite  shadow  ; tho  vertical  mei  i- 
dian  appears  emmetropic.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
doubt  that  the  defective  vision  in  this  eye  is  due  to 
astigmatism.  The  patient  complains  that  the  exami- 
nation has  made  her  eyes  ache,  so  we  do  not  proceed 
further,  but  order  a solution  of  hydrobromate  of  lioma- 
tropine  (2  grs.  to  the  3j)  to  be  used  every  three  hours, 
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and  direct  lier  to  come  again  on  the  following  day. 
Then  the  result  with  retinoscopy  is — 

It.  + 1*5  D. 

I + -5  D. 

L. — j — + 2 D. 

We  try  this  at  the  test  type. 

R.*  + 1-5D.=$. 

n - + ‘5  D-  SP- 

30  c + 1*5  D.  vy.  axis  vert.- 

We  make  a slight  deduction  from  the  sphere  in 
each  case  for  the  liomatropine,  and  order  for  constant 
use — - 

R.  + 1 D.  spli. 

L.  + 1*5  D.  cy.  axis  vert. 

Case  16.  Prcshi/opia. — John  G — , set.  5b,  has 
always  enjoyed  good  sight;  he  still  seoM  distant 
objects  well,  but  finds  some  difficulty  ir.  reading, 
especially  during  the  evenings. 

R.V.  no  Hra. 

L.V.  no  Hin. 

We  try  him  with  + 2 D,  for  reading,  and  with 
these  he  sees  perfectly;  this,  therefore,  is  a simple 
case  of  presbyopia,  requiring  a pair  of  folders  -f  2 D. 
for  reading,  writing,  etc. 

Case  17.  II \jper^i°i ropia  and  Presbyopia. — Mr.  K — , 
set.  60,  sees  b?d'y  both  near  and  distant  objects; 
he  wears  -f  4 0.  for  reading,  but  they  are  not  com- 
fortable. 

R.V. -6-  Ilm.  3 D.  = 0. 

L.V.  & II m.3  D.  = £. 
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He  therefore  wants  -f  3 D.  for  distance;  and  to 
find  the  glass  he  will  require  for  reading,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  on  to  this  distance  lens  the  glass  he 
would  require  for  presbyopia  if  he  were  an  emme- 
trope,  viz.  + 4 D.  We  therefore  try  him  with  + / D., 
but  these  make  his  eyes  ache ; we  next  try  + 6*5  D., 
and  with  these  he  sees  comfortably. 

This  patient,  then,  requires  two  pairs  of  spec- 
tacles,— 

+ 3D.  for  distance; 

+ 6'5  D.  for  reading,  &c. 

Case  18.  Myopia  and  Presbyopia . — Mrs.  C — , set. 
55,  complains  that  her  eyes  become  tired  at  night ; 
she  has  tried  several  pairs  of  spectacles,  but  without 
finding  any  that  exactly  suit  her. 

R.V4-2D.=f. 

L.V.&-2D.  = f. 

Our  patient  requires,  therefore,  this  correction  for 
distance,  but  she  also  wants  spectacles  for  reading 
and  near  work  ; an  emmetrope  of  fifty-five  requires 
presbyopic  glasses  -f  3 D.j  she  is  however,  a myope 
of  2 D.,  so  we  have  to  deduct  Has  from  the  presbyopic 
glass  ( ( + 3 D.)  + (-  2 D.)  + 1 D.),  and  try  the 

4-  1 D.  for  reading.  With  these  she  is  able  to  read 
the  smallest  type  comfortably ; we  therefore  pre- 
scribe two  pairs  of  spectacles, — 

-2D.  for  distance ; 

+ 1 D.  for  reading. 

Case  10.  Myopia. — Annie  C— , rnt.  9,  was  brought 
because  she  was  unable  to  see  the  black-board  at 
school. 
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Il.V./T-3*5D.  = £. 

L.V.^-2  5 D.  = £. 

After  using  atropine — 

r,V.Jr3D.=  ». 

L.V.^V-2D.  = f. 

Ordered  spectacles  for  distance  U.  — 3 D.,  L.  — 2 
D.,  with  directions  to  present  herself  again  in  six 
months,  when,  should  the  myopia  have  increased,  or 
should  the  child  complain  of  asthenopia,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  prescribe  spectacles  for  constant  use. 

Case  20.  Simple  Myopic  Astigmatism. — Thomas 
J— , ddt.  20,  sees  rather  badly  both  near  and  distant 
objects. 

ItV.-jL,  not  improved  with  spheres;  with  pin-hole  = £. 

LV.  T\,  not  improved  with  spheres  ; with  pin-hole  - g. 

After  atropine  had  been  used  for  four  days  vetino- 
scopy  gave — 

| + l°.  l + l 

R Km.  L ! Era. 

R.  + 1 I),  cy.  axis  horiz. 

L.  + 1 D.  cy.  axis  horiz.=£. 

After  the  atropine  has  passed  off — 

R.  — 1 1),  cy.  i;  \:s  vert.  = 

L.  — 1 r.  cv . axis  vert.  = J. 

This  correction  was  given  for  constant  use. 

Case  21.  Compound  Myopic  Astigmatism.— Miss 
M — , art.  13,  has  seemed  sliort-siglited  for  the  last 
year  or  two.  hlother  and  father'  hoth  liavo  good 
sight. 
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The  pupils  are  large,  so  that  retinoscopy  can  be 
easily  carried  out. 

-10  D. 


It.— 


6 D. 


L.- 


- 10  I). 
1 D. 


R.V.  u~6  D’  sp‘  . 

— 4 D.  cv.  axis  nonz 


= T°g  and  2 letters  of  T65, 


L.V.  c~7D-  sp~  . . =TV 

— 3 D.  cy.  axis  nonz. 

Ou  examination  of  the  eyes  with  the  ophthal- 
moscope the  choroid  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  thin, 
there  is  a large  crescent  in  both  eyes,  and  in  the  right 
are  three  or  four  patches  of  choroiditis,  with  one 
haemorrhage  near  the  macula. 

The  patient  was  ordered  the  full  correction  for 
distance,  and  advised  to  do  no  reading,  writing,  or 
near  work  for  six  months,  then  to  return  for  inspec- 
tion; she  was  also  recommended  to  spend  as  much 
of  her  time  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  and  a mixture 
containing  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  was  pre- 
scribed. 

Case  22.  Concomitant  Squint. — -George  W — , a)t.  5, 
has  squinted  inwards  for  the  last  three  months.  On 
covering  the  non-squinting  eye  and  directing  the 
little  boy  to  look  at  the  finger  held  a short  distance 
from  him,  the  deviating  eye  immediately  righted 
itself  and  fixed  the  finger,  the  covered  eye  at  the 
same  time  turning  in.  We  prescribed  a solution  of 
sulphate  of  atropine  to  be  applied  to  both  eyes,  and 
at  the  end  o*  a week  the  patient  is  brought  back  : the 
squint  is  now  much  less  apparent,  and  with  retino- 
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scopy  we  find  3*5  D.  of  hypermefcropia  in  each  eye. 
The  direct  examination  gives  the  same  result.  We 
order  our  patient  spectacles  -f  2’5  D.  to  be  worn  con- 
stantly. 

Case  23.  Aphakia. — Thomas  B — , set.  50,  game- 
keeper.  Had  the  right  lens  removed  for  cataract 
nine  months  ago,  and  last  week  the  opaque  capsule 
remaining  was  needled. 

R.V.  c + 11  D.  = and  with  -f  14  D.  No.  1 of 
the  near  type  was  read  with  comfort;  the  patient 
was  therefore  ordered  the  following  spectacles : 

+ 11  D.  for  distance ; 

+ 14  D.  for  near  work. 

These  were  arranged  in  a reversible  frame,  so  that 
either  glass  could  be  brought  in  front  of  the  right  eye 
as  occasion  required. 
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In  the  metrical  system  the  unit  of  length  is  a 
metre,  equal  to  100  centimetres,  1000  millimetres,  or 
40  English  inches;  so  that  1 inch  is  equal  to  2^-  cen- 
timetres. A lens  of  1 metre  focus  is  called  a dioptre, 
a lens  of  £ a metre  (50  cm.)  is  2 D.,  of  a metre 
(10  cm.),  10  D.,  etc. 

In  the  old  system  the  lenses  were  numbered 
according  to  their  focal  length  in  inches,  a lens  of 
1-inch  focus  being  the  unit;  a lens  of  2-inch  focus 
was  expressed  by  the  fraction  -t,  one  of  10-inch  focus 
1^,  and  so  on.  If  we  wish  to  convert  a dioptric 
measurement  into  the  corresponding  inch  measure- 
ment of  the  old  system,  we  have  only  to  remember 
that  the  unit  1 metre  = 40  English  in?Les,  so  that  a 
glass  of  1 D.  = ^ in  the  old  system,  2 D.  = ^ 

5 D.  = ^ ^ and  so  on. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  approximately 
the  equivalent  of  each  diootre  or  part  of  a dioptre  in 
English  and  French  inches,  and  their  focal  length  in 
centimetres. 
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Dioptres. 

English  inches. 

French  inches. 

Centimetres. 

*25 

lf>0 

146 

400 

•50 

80 

73 

200 

•75 

52 

50 

130 

1* 

40 

36 

100 

1-25 

31 

29 

77 

1 50 

26 

24 

65 

1-75 

22 

21 

55 

2* 

20 

18 

50 

2*25 

17 

16 

43 

250 

16 

15 

40 

2*75 

14, 

13 

35 

3* 

13 

12 

33 

3*50 

11 

10 

27 

4* 

10 

9 

25 

4-50 

9 

8 

22 

5* 

8 

7 

20 

5 50 

7 

6* 

17 

6* 

6 

16 

7* 

6 

5 

t 15 

8* 

5 

4} 

12* 

9* 

4* 

4 

11 

io- 

4 . 

3£ 

10 

ii* 

3* 

3* 

9 

12- 

3i 

3 

8 

ia* 

3 

2* 

7* 

14- 

2| 

2* 

7 

15* 

2* 

2{ 

6* 

16- 

2* 

2* 

6 

18* 

2/ 

2 

5* 

20* 

1 

2 

H 

5 
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Regulations  for  Candidates  for  Commissions  in  the 
Army 

A candidate  must  be  able  to  read  at  least  A witli 
each  eye  separately  without  glasses,  and  this  must 
be  capable  of  correction  with  glasses  up  to  -§  in  one 
eye  and T6^ in  the  other;  he  must  also  be  able  to  read 
No.  1 of  the  near  type  with  each  eye  without  the  aid 
of  glasses. 

Squint,  colour-blindness,  or  any  serious  disease  of 
the  eye  renders  the  candidate  ineligible. 

Navy 

A candidate  must  be  able  to  read  £ with  each  eye 
and  the  near  type  at  the  distance  for  which  it  is 
marked,  without  glasses. 

Colour-blindness,  squint,  or  any  disease  of  the  eye 
disqualifies. 

Indian  Civil  Service 

A candidate  must  be  able  to  read  f with  one  eye 
and  £ with  the  other,  with  or  without  correcting 
lenses. 

Any  disease  of  the  funduc  renders  the  candidate 
ineligible.  Myopia,  however,  with  a posterior  sta- 
phyloma, may  be  passed  if  the  ametropia  do  not 
exceed  2*5  D.,  and  the  candidate  has  a visual  acute- 
ness equal  to  tlrnt  stated  above. 

Indian  Medical  Service 

The  candidate  must  have  a visual  acuteness  of  fin 
one  eye  and  in  the  other.  Hypermetropia  and 
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myopia  must  not  exceed  5 D',  and  then  with  the 
proper  correction  the  vision  must  come  up  to  the 
above  standard. 

Astigmatism  does  not  disqualify  a candidate,  pro- 
vided the  combined  spherical  and  cylindrical  glass 
does  not  exceed  5 D.,  and  the  visual  acuteness  equals 
.*  in  one  eye  and  in  the  other.  Colour-blindness, 
ocular  paralysis,  or  any  active  disease  of  the  fundus 
renders  the  candidate  ineligible. 

A nebula  of  the  cornea  will  not  disqualify  the 
candidate  if  lie  is  able  to  read  -&•  with  this  eye  and  £ 
with  the  other. 

Public  Works 

Candidates  for  the  Departments  of  Public  Works, 
Survey,  Forest,  Telegraph,  Railways,  Factories,  and 
Police  of  India  must  pass  the  following  eyesight  tests. 
If  myopic,  the  defect  must  not  exceed  2 5 D.,  and 
with  this  glass  the  candidate  must  read  f in  one  eye 
and  £ in  the  other. 

If  myopic  astigmatism  is  present,  the  vision  must 
reach  the  above  standard  with  correcting  glasses,  and 
the  combined  spherical  a:<d  cylindrical  glass  must 
not  exceed  2'5  D. 

In  hypermetropia  and  hypermetropic  astigmatism 
an  error  of  4 D.  is  permissible  provided  that  with  this 
glass  f is  read  with  one  eye,  and  £ with  the  other. 

A corneal  nebula  with  vision  of  -/V  and  £ in  the 
other  eye  will  not  disqualify  the  candidate. 

Colour-blindness,  any  disease  of  the  eye,  or  paralysis 
of  one  of  the  muscles  of  the  globe,  will  disqualify. 
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English  Railways 

There  is,  unfortunately,  no  uniform  standard  for 
our  railways ; each  company  has  its  own  standard,  in 
many  cases  a very  low  one : every  engine  driver 
should  have  at  least  in  each  eye  without  glasses, 
and  normal  colour  vision 


No.  1. 


II  .1'  imlrh  Ira  mi ry  to  urni  tb«  chwf.  of  th«  offio.i 
partition  .hick  vpamtra  the  fnnrtion.  of  the  byi«l»t,.r 
be  a Iral  Engti.bn.Ml ; and  jM  hi.  mum  m»,  he  the  n 


No.  2. 


;-'3cm. 


on  itself  to  he  the  supreme  criminal  judicature  in  political  cases."  Warm  eulogies  wok  pronounced  on  the 
ancient  national  mode  of  trial  by  twelve  good  men  and  true ; and  indeed  the  advening.  i ot  that  mode  of  trial  in 
political  cases  are  obvious.  The  prisoner  is  allowed  to  challenge  any  number  of  ju.  .»  with  cause,  and  a 
considerable  number  without,  cause.  The  twelve,  from  the  moment  at  which  they  /o  invested  with  their  short 
magistracy,  till  the  moment  when  they  lay  it  down,  aro  kept  separate  from  t’e  est  of  the  Ammunity.  Every 
precaution  is  taken  to  prevent  any  agent  of  power  from  soliciting  or  co  rup.  ug  them.  Erery  one  of  them 


No. 


2 J.,  *50  Sn.t 


50cm. 


must  hear  every  word  of  the  evidence  and  ev..y  „ -^ument  used  on  either  side.  The  case  is  then  summed  up 
by  a judge  who  knows  that,  if  he  is  guilty  f partiality,  he  may  be  called  to  account  by  the  great  inquest  of 
the  nation.  In  the  trial  of  Fenwick  ..t  .he  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  all  these  securities  wero  wanting. 
Some  hundreds  of  gentlemen,  every  ont  ot  whom  had  much  more  than  half  made  up  his  mind  before  the  case 
was  opened,  performed  the  functions  both  of  judge  and  jury.  They  were  not  restrained,  as  a judge  is  restrained. 


# The  niimb'”'  indicates  the  distance  at  which  the  type  should  be  seen 
by  a normal  < yc. 

f Corresponding  Jaeger  and  Snellen  t)pe. 
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No.  4.  5 J.,  -75  Sn.  75cm. 

by  the  sense  of  responsibility  ; for  who  was  to  punish  a Parliament  ? They  were 

not  selected,  as  a jury  is  selected,  in  a manner  which  enables  the  culprit  to  exclude 

his  personal  and  political  enemies.  The  arbiters  of  his  fate  came  in  and  went  out 

as  they  choBe  They  heard  a fragment  here  and  there  of  what  was  said  against  him. 


No.  5.  6 J.,  1 Sn.  lm. 

and  a fragment  here  and  there  of  what  was  said  in  his  favour.  During 
the  progress  of  the  bill  they  were  exposed  to  every  species  of  influence. 
One  member  was  threatened  by  the  electors  of  his  borough  with  the 
loss  of  his  seat:  another  might  obtain  a frigate  for  his  brcih«r  from 


No.  6.  8 J.,  1*25  Sn.  l*25m. 

Russell:  the  vote  of  a third  might  be  secured  by  the 
caresses  and  burgundy  of  Wharton.  In  the  debates  aids 
were  practised  and  passions  excited  which  are  unknown 
to  well-constituted  tribunals,  but  from  which  no  great 


No.  7. 


10  J.,  1*5  Sn.  l*5m. 


popular  assembly  divided  into  parties  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be  free.  The  rhetoric  of  one  orator  called 


g M 
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No.  8.  12  J.,  2 Sn.  2m. 

forth  loud  cries  of  “ Hear  him.”  Another 
was  coughed  and  scraped  down.  A third 

No.  9. 

spoke  against  time  in  order 
that  his  friends  who  were 


No.  10. 


16  J. 


supping  might  come 


No.  11. 


5m. 


in  to  divide.  If 


No.  12. 


7m. 


prominent 
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gaz’d  o-ver  land  and 


sea, 


And  thought  of  life's  won  - drous 


INDEX 


Abducting  prisms,  45,  240 
Accommodation,  32,  187 
absolute,  40,  213 
amplitude  of,  37 
at  different  ages,  41 
binocular,  40 
diminution  of,  40,  187 

of  emmetropes,  37 
of  hypermetropes,  38 
of  myopes,  39 
paralysis  of,  195 
produced  by,  33 
range  of,  37 
relative,  40,  50 
spasm  of,  197 

Accommodative  asthenopia,  124,  132,  225 
Acquired  liypermetropia,  128 
Acuteness  of  vision,  29,  55 

in  liypermetropia,  126 
in  myopia,  148 
in  astigmatism,  165 
diminishes  with  age,  187 
Adducting  prism,  46,  240 
Aerial  image,  73,  246 
Alternating  strabismus,  206 
Amblyopia,  211 
Ametropia,  26 

Amplitude  of  accommodation,  37 
of  convergence,  41 
Anderson,  Dr  Tempest,  182 
Angle  a,  41, 123, 115,  2«>1 
y,  203 

metrical,  of  convergence,  44 
of  deviation,  9 
of  strabismus,  207 
principal,  9 
visual,  29,  56 
Anisometropia,  29,  181^ 
correction  of,  185 
treatment  of,  185 
Anterior  focal  point,  24 
focus,  10 
Aphakia,  132 

case  of,  25t 
test  for,  J'j2 
treatment  of,  133 
Apparent  h'n  Iismus,  123,  20 
Append:x,  257 


Army,  regulations  for,  259 
Asthenopia,  124,  23 

accommodative,  124,  132,  225 
muscular,  146,  227 
retinal,  233 
retinal  veins  in,  234 
Astigmatism,  29,  156 
causes  of,  164 

compound  hy  permetropic,  1G1 
compound  myopic,  161 
estimation  of,  167 
irregular,  157 
mixed,  161 

principal  meridians  in,  158,  168 
regular,  156 
shape  of  disc  in,  170 
simple  hypermetropic,  161 
simple  myopic,  161 
symptoms  of,  164 
treatment  of,  174,  °37 
Astigmatic  clock-face,  17  > 
fan,  171 

Asymmetry  of  cornea  "57 
Atropine,  60,  89, 12  i,  i70,  196 
in  astigmatism,  170 
in  myop  »,  ?51 
in  retinosuopy,  89 
in  Vpjro  etropia,  126 
Axial  iim  1 J2,  138 

>Y  >ermetropia,  122 
nyopia,  138 
Axis,  optic,  201 

principal,  9, 12 
secondary,  12, 15 
visual,  201 

B 

liar  reading,  221 
Biconcave  lenses,  11,  16,  20,  236 
Biconvex  lenses,  11,  18,  236 
Binocular  accommodation,  40 
vision,  211,  219 

C 

Capsule  of  lens,  34 
Cardinal  points,  23 
Cataract,  148, 164 

in  myopia,  148 
Cases,  retinoscopy,  102,  242 
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Cases,  others,  242 
Ceutre  of  motion  of  the  eye,  24 
optica],  12 

Choroid,  thinning  of,  in  myopia,  147 
Ciliary  muscle,  function  of,  34 

in  hypermetropia,  123 
in  myopia,  145 

body,  34 

Civil  Service,  regulations  for,  259 
Cohn,  142 
Cocaine,  90 

Compound  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  1 C 1 
myopic  astigmatism,  161 
system,  points  of,  23 
Concave  lenses,  11,  20,  236 

mirror,  in  retinoscopy,  100 
Concomitant  squint,  200 
Conjugate  focus,  4,  14,  136 
Conjunctiva,  126,  224 
Convergence,  41 

amplitude  of,  44 
insufficiency  of,  228 
latent,  228 
metrical  angle  of,  44 
punctum  proximum  of,  44 
punctual  remotuni  of,  44 
range  of,  44 
relative,  50 

Convergent  strabismus,  124,  208 
Cone,  56, 144 

of  light,  158 

Convex  lenses,  11,  18,  236 
Cornea,  22 

image  formed  on,  34 
Crescent,  myopic,  146 
Crystalline  lens,  32,  122,  148,  157 
Cylindrical  glasses,  32,  157,  173 

D 

Decentering  lenses,  194,  232 
Detachment  of  retina  in  myopia,  148 
Deviation,  angle  of,  9 
primary,  204 
secondary,  204 
Dioptre,  31,  257 
Dioptric  system,  31 
Diplopia,  42,  211 

Direct  ophthalmoscopic  exan  ination,  53, 
73 

Disc,  Placido’s,  181 

shape  of,  in  ast'gm  vwism,  172 
Distant  type,  56 

Divergent  strabrsr  us,  i46,  208,  215 
Divergence,  vance  of,  123,  201 
latent,  V’b 

Donders,  121,  : 88,  225 

E 

Educational  treatment  of  squint,  217 
Elasticity  of  capsule,  34 
of  lens,  34,  40 

diminution  with  age,  40,  187 
Elongation  of  eyeball  in  myopia,  138 


Emergent  ray,  7 
Emnietropia,  26 

punctum  proximum  in,  28,  35 
punctum  remotum  in,  28,  35 
Erect  image,  53,  73 
Krismann,  142 
Eserine,  197 
Esophona,  229 
Exercises,  ort  hoptic,  220 
Exnplioria,  229 
Eye,  21 

refracting  media  of,  22 
refracting  surfaces  of,  22 

F 

Face,  asymmetry  of, in  astigmatism,  53,1 64 
in  hypermetropia,  63, 124 
in  myopia,  53 

Far  point,  see  punctum  remotum,  28,  34 
Focal  length,  31 

interval,  160 
points,  24 
Focus,  anterior,  10 

conjugate,  4, 14,  136 
principal,  3,  5,  9,  14,  24 
Formation  of  images,  17 
by  i he  eye,  25 
Fundus,  146 

G 

Glaucoma,  130,  195 
Glasses,  236 

biconcave, 7 1,  10,  20,  236 
biconvex,  1 1,  78,  236 
cylindrical,  32,  157,  173 
or'jiosRopic,  194 
pantosjopic,  240 
prismatic,  240 
spherical,  31 
itenopaic,  157,  240 
tinted,  240 
(i-  ggles,  241 

H 

Hereditary  tendency  in  myopia,  141 
Herring’s  drop  test,  222 
llcterophoria,  228 
Homatropine,  90 
Homonymous  images,  214,  230 
Hypermetropia,  26,  59,  102,  117 
absolute,  121 
acquired,  128 
amount  of,  126 
angle  a in,  41,  123,  150,  201 
axial,  122 
causes  of,  121 
diagnosis  of,  126 
estimation  of,  59,  126 
facultative,  121 
latent,  59, 121 
length  of  eyeball  in,  122 
manifest,  59,  121 
original,  128 
relative,  121 
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Hypermetropia,  spectacles  for,  1129,  236 
symptoms  of,  124 
tests  for,  126 
treatment  for,  129,  236 
Hypermetropic  astigmatism,  simple,  161 
compound,  161 
Hyperphoria,  229 


I 

Images,  crossed,  64,  230 
formation  of,  17 
homonymous,  64,  214,  230 
in  astigmatism,  77 
in  emmetropia,  75 
in  hypermetropia,  76 
in  myopia,  77 
on  cornea,  3 1 
on  lens,  34 
projected,  67 
real,  18 
virtual,  3, 19 

Indian  Services,  r«  gulations  for,  259 
Indirect  ophthalmoscopic  examination, 

53,  66 

Insufficiency  of  convergence,  228 
test  for,  230 
Internal  recti,  146,  219 
Interval  of  Sturm,  160 
focal,  160 
Inverted  image,  25 

Inverted  ophthalmoscopic  images,  53,  bb 
Inversion  of  images  hy  lenses,  18 
hy  the  eye,  25 
Iris  in  accommodation,  34 

in  hypermetropia,  123 
in  myopia,  146 
Irregular  astigmatism,  157 

J 

Jackson,  Dr.,  99 

Jaeger,  test  type,  61 

Javal  and  Schiotz  ophthalmometer,  1/b 


Lachrymal  apparatus,  126 
Landolt,  154,  221 
Latent  convergence,  228 

deviation  in  near  vision,  231 
divergence,  229 
hypermetropia,  59,  121 
Length  of  eyeball,  22 
focal,  31 

in  hypermeti.'ina,  122 
in  myopia,  138 

Lens,  crystalline,  34. 12*4  148,  157 
Leuses,  11,  31,  23b,  2b7 

biconcave  11,  xO,  20,  236 
bicouvei , l1 , 18,  236 
conjugate  focus,  4,  14, 136 

con  edging,  12 

o dindrical,  32,  157, 171 
uV.entred,  194,  232 


Lenses,  diverging,  12 
foci  of,  14,  16 
images  formed  by,  17,  19 
influence  of,  on  the  size  of  the 
image,  237 
orthoscopic,  191 
principal  focus,  5,  14,  24 
refraction  by,  1 1 
spherical,  31 
table  for  presbyopia,  191 
Light,  artificial,  82,  148 
Long  sight,  see  presbyopia,  28,  187 

M 

Macula,  29,  55,  147 
Maddock’s  rod  test,  46,  228 
Manifest  hypermetropia,  59,  121 
Medium,  refraction  by,  7 
Meniscus,  11 
Metrical  angle,  4t 

system  of  lenses,  31, 257 
Microphthalmos,  123 
Mirror,  concave,  for  retinoscopy,  100 
plane,  for  retinoscopy,  84 
reflection  by  a plane,  2 
from  a concave,  3 
from  a convex,  6 
Mixed  astigmatism,  161 
Monolateral  strabismus,  206 
Movements  of  mirror  in  retinoscopy  8c 
M usete  volitantes,  145 
Muscle,  ciliary,  34,  123,  145 
iris,  34,  123,  146 
Muscular  asthenopia,  146,  c27 
Myopia,  27,  134 
axial,  138 
causes  of,  13£ 
determining  causes,  141 
diagnosis  of  148 
estimi’ti  .n  of  degree,  148 
fomu>ti  of  image  in,  136 
length  of  eyeball  in,  138 
iprUmmoscopic  appearances  in, 
1 146 

posterior  staphyloma  in,  138 
progressive,  135 
stationary,  153 
statistics  in,  142 
symptoms  of,  144 
treatment  for,  150 
Myopic  astigmatism,  161 
crescent,  146 


N 

Nagel  on  convergence,  42 
Navy,  regulations  for,  259 
Near  point  (punctum  proxtmum),  *8,  30 
Negative,  angle  a,  203 
Nerve,  optic,  in  hypermetropia,  U4 
in  myopia,  147 
Nodal  points,  24 
Nordenson,  statistics  of,  178 
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O 

Objective  examination,  53 
Operative  treatment  of  squint,  219 
Optics,  Chap.  I 
Optic  axis,  201 

disc  in  myopia,  147 
nerve  in  hypermetropia,  124 
in  myopia,  147 
Optical  centre,  12 
Ophthalmo-dynamometer,  47 
Ophthalmological  Congress,  31 
Ophthalmometer  of  Javal  and  Schidtz,  176 
Ophthalmoscope,  53,  66 

direct  examination,  66,  73 
indirect  examination,  66 
Ophthalmoscopic  appearances,  146 
Optometer  of  Tweedy,  178 
wire,  35 

Original  hypermetropia,  128 
Orthoptic  exercises,  220 
Orthoscopie  lenses,  194 


P 

Paralysis  of  accommodation,  195 
causes  of,  196 
treatment  of,  196 
Pantoscopic  spectacles,  240 
Perimeter,  207 
Periodic  strabismus,  206 
Pin-hole  test,  54 
Placido’s  disc,  181 
Plane  mirror,  84 
Poiuts,  cardinal,  23 
nodal,  23 
principal,  23 
Position  in  myopia,  150 
Posterior  staphyloma,  138 
Pray,  test  letters  of,  168 
Presbyopia,  28,  187 

age  at  which  it  commences,  189 
definition  of,  188 
glasses  for,  134,  190 
symptoms  of,  190 
table  for,  191 
treatment  of,  190 
Principal  angle,  9 

focus,  3,  5,  9,  14,  24 
points,  24 

Prismatic  spectacles,  240 
Prisms,  8,  42,  240 

abducting,  45,  240 
adducting,  46,  240 
to  test  convergence,  *12 
Prismospheres,  232 
Progressive  myopia,  1?5 
Protectors,  236 

Public  works,  reflations  for,  260 
Punctual  prcvin.ua,  28,35 

in  cmmetropia,  35 
in  hypermetropia,  38 
in  myopia,  39,  137 
K'^otum,  28,  34,  137 


Punctual  remotum — 

in  emmetropia,  34 
in  hypermetropia,  8 
in  myopia,  137 
Pupil  in  accommodation,  34 
in  hypermetropia,  123 
in  myopia,  146 

R 

Railways,  regulations  for,  260 
Range  of  accommodation,  37 
convergence,  44 
Rays,  1 

incident,  7 
emergent,  7 

Recti,  internal,  146,  219 
Reflection,  2 

by  concave  surface,  3 
by  convex  surface,  6 
by  plane  surface,  2 
Refraction,  6,  22 

diminution  of,  128,  146 
estimation  of,  52 
index  of  7 
by  lenses,  11 
by  plane  surface,  6 
by  prisms,  8 
by  spherical  surface,  9 
by  the  eye,  22 
Regulations  for  army,  259 
for  civil  service,  259 
for  navy,  259 
Regular  astigmatism,  15C 
Relative  accommodation,  4i*,  50 
convergen-e,  5( 

Remotum  punctu'n  ?8,  34,  137 
•n  coir  etropia,  34 
in  hypormetropia,  38 
u:  myopia,  137 
Retina,  21,  25, 147 
Retinal  asthenopia,  233 
Retinal  image,  size  of,  in  hypermetropia, 
68 

in  myopia,  69 
TltlP.oscopy,  52,  66,  82 
cases  of,  102 
in  astigmatism,  97,  173 
in  hypermetropia,  128 
in  myopia,  149 
mirror  for,  82 
oblique  movements  in,  95 
plane  mirror  in,  84 
rate  of  movement  in,  93 
Rods  and  cones,  56,  144 
Rod  test,  46,  228 


s 

Scale  for  testing  deviation,  231 
Scheffler,  194 
Schemer,  36,  64 
Scotomata,  144 

Secondary  changes  in  myopia,  147 
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Shadows  in  rctinoscopy,  82 
Shadow  test,  82 
Short  sight  (myopia),  27,  134 
Snellen,  56 

Spasm  of  accommodation,  197 
causes  of,  198 
symptoms  of,  198 
treatment  for,  199 
Spectacles  (see  also  glasses),  236 
for  aphakia,  133 
for  astigmatism,  174,  237 
for  hypermetropia,  129,  236 
for  myopia,  152,  236 
for  presbyopia,  190 
for  strabismus,  217 

Simple  hypermetropic  astigmatism,  161 
myopic  astigmatism,  161 
Squint,  see  strabismus,  200 
Staphyloma,  posterior,  138 
Stationary  myopia,  153 
Statistics  in  myopia,  147 
Steuopaic  slit,  181 

glasses,  157,  240 
Stereoscope,  220 
Strabismometer,  206 
Strabismus,  200 

alternating,  206 
angle  of,  207 
apparent,  200 
concomitant,  205 
constant,  206 
convergent,  124,  208 
divergent,  146,  208,  215 
monolateral,  206 
paralytic,  200 
periodic,  206 
real,  200 
treatment  of,  217 
Sturm,  interval  of,  160 
Surfaces,  refracting,  of  the  eye,  22 
Symptoms  of  asthenopia,  225 
astigmatism,  164 
hypermetropia,  124 
myopia,  144 
presbyopia,  190 


T 

Table  for  presbyopia,  191 

of  amplitude  of  accommodation,  41 
of  angles  of  convergence,  48 
of  inches  and  dioptres,  258 
of  length  of  axial  line  in  hyperme- 
tropia, 122 
in  myopia,  138 
Tenotomy,  219 
Test  for  aphakia,  132 
clock-face,  170 
fan,  171 

letters,  Pray’s,  168 
pin-hole,  54 

types,  for  near  vision,  263 
Jaeger,  61 
Snellen,  56 

treatment  of  asthenopia,  226,  232,  235 
astigmatism,  174,  237 
hypermetropia,  129,  236 
myopia,  150,  236 
paralysis  of  accommodation,  193 
presbyopia,  190 
spasm  of  accommodation,  199 
strabismus,  217 
Tweedy’s  optometer,  178 


V 

Virtual  focus,  5 

images,  3, 17 

Vision,  acuteness  of,  29,  54 
binocular,  211,  219 
in  astigmatism,  1?^ 
in  hypermetrop  a,  1-6 
in  myopia,  148 
Visual  angle,  29,  56 
axis,  201 
Vitreous,  148 

Y 

Yellcw  ppct,  29,  55,  147 
You.'g,  io7 
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Montgomery's  Gynecology 

Second  Revised  Edition 


A modern  comprehensive  Text- Book.  By  Edward  E. 
Montgomery,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Gynecology  in  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  Philadelphia  ; Gynecologist  to  the  Jefferson 
and  St.  Joseph’s  Hospitals,  etc.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  539  Illustrations,  many  of  which  are  from 
original  sources.  Octavo.  Cloth,  Leather,  $ 6.00 

*£.*  This  is  a systematic  modern  treatise  on  Diseases  of 
Women.  The  author’s  aim  has  been  to  produce  a book 
that  will  be  thorough  and  practical  in  every  particular.  The 
illustrations,  nearly  all  of  which  are  from  original  sources, 
have  for  the  most  part  been  drawn  by  special  artists  who, 
for  a number  of  months,  devoted  their  sole  attention  to  this 
work.  The  present  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised. 

“ The  book  is  one  that  can  be  recommended  to  the  student,  to 
the  general  practitioner — who  must  sometimes  be  a gynecologist  to 
a certain  extent  whether  he  will  or  not — and  to  the  specialist,  as  an 
ideal  and  in  every  way  complete  work  on  the  gynecology  of 
to-day — a practical  work  for  practical  workers.” — The  Jour- 
nal of  the  American  Medical  Association. 


Byford’s  Gynecology 

Third  Revised  Editi  *n 

A MANVAL  FOR.  STVDENTS  AND  PHYSICIANS 


By  Henry  T.  Byford,  m.d.,  P*-oiessor  of  Gynecology  and 
Clinical  Gynecology  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons of  Chicago ; Profersor  of  Clinical  Gynecology, 
Women’s  Medical  Schcol  of  Northwestern  University,  and 
in  Post-Graduate  Medical  School,  etc.  Third  Edition,  En- 
larged. 363  Illustrations,  many  of  which  are  from  original 
drawings  and  severed  of  which  are  Colored.  l2mo. 

Cloth,  $ 3.00 

“ As  r eo'ifc.  to  help  the  student  to  quickly  review  what  ought 
to  be  gotUu  up,  so  as  to  be  prepared  for  the  early  examination,  it  is  of 
great  se-vicc.  Such  a book  would  also  make  a most  excellent  text- 
book for  the  college  class  room.” — Virginia  Medical  Semi-Monthly, 
Richnondo 
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By  JAMES  TYSON,  M.  D., 

Professor  of  Medicine,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Physician  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  etc. 


The  Practice  of  Medicine.  Third  Edition. 

A Text-Book  for  Physicians  and  Students,  with  Special  Ref- 
erence to  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  With  Colored  Plates 
and  many  other  Illustrations.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  134  Illustrations.  8vo.  1240  pages. 

Cloth,  $5.50;  Leather,  $6.50 
***This  edition  has  been  entirely  reset  from  new  type. 
The  author  has  revised  it  carefully  and  thoroughly,  and 
added  much  new  material  and  new  illustrations. 

“We  are  firmly  convinced  that  at  the  present  time  Dr.  Tyson’s 
book  on  Practice  can  be  most  heartily  commended  to  both  the  practi- 
tioner and  student  as  a safe,  reliable,  and  thoroughly  up-to-date  guide 
in  the  practice  of  medicine." — The  Therapeutic  Gazette. 

“ The  clinical  descriptions  are  clear  and  full,  and  the  methods  of 
treatment  described  are  those  generally  recognized  as  being  the  most 
modern  and  satisfactory." — The  London  Lancet. 

Guide  to  the  Examination  of  Urine.  Tenth 
Edition. 

For  the  Use  of  Physicians  and  Students.  With  Colored 
Plate  and  Numerous  Illustrations  Engraved  on  Wood. 
Tenth  Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  in  many  parts  entirely 
rewritten.  Cloth.  £1.50 

*■£*  A Fiench  translation  of  this  book  h is  oeen  pub- 
lished in  Paris. 

“ The  book  is  probably  more  widely  and  gen  ji  dly  known  and  ap- 
preciated than  any  of  its  similars  in  subject  ar  d <rope." — New  York 
Medical  Journal. 

“ The  book  is  a reliable  one,  and  shouH  find  a place  in  the  library 
of  every  practitioner  and  student  cf  meaio.-'e." — Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal. 

Handbook  of  Physical  Diagnosis.  Fourth 
Edition. 

Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  two  Colored  Plates  and  55 
other  Illustrations.  298  pages.  l2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50 

“ Like  everything  else  emanating  from  this  distinguished  author 
this  little  book  is  rejJete  with  practical  information  from  -beginning  to 
end." — The  Chicago  Medical  Recorder. 

"The  Tuihor  approaches  his  subject  from  a practical  point^of 
view  and  the  'Ltle  work  will  prove  a good  friend  to  the  student." — 
The  An  e, 'can  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences . 
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NEW  THIRD  EDITION— NOW  READY 


Morris'  Anatomy 

Rewritten — Revised — Improved 
WITH  MANY  NEW  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Out  of  102  of  the  leading  medical  schools  60  recommend 
“Morris.”  It  contains  many  features  of  special  advantage 
to  students.  It  is  modern,  up-to-date  in  every  respect.  It 
has  been  carefully  revised,  the  articles  on  Osteology  and 
Nervous  System  having  been  rewritten.  Each  copy  con- 
tains the  colored  illustrations  and  a Thumb  Index. 

Octavo.  With  846  Illustrations,  of  which  267  are 
printed  in  colors. 

CLOTH,  $6.00;  LEATHER,  $7.00 


A Guide  to  Dissection.  Based  on  “Morris”  by  S.  M. 
Yutzy,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  Osteology  and  Demonstrator  of 
Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  A ibor.  Octavo 

25  cents. 

“ The  ever  growing  popularity  of  the  book  wir.i  teachers  and  stu 
dents  is  an  index  of  its  value,  and  it  may  sat  :ly  be  recommended  to  all 
interested.” — From  The  Medical  Record , New  York. 


McMurrich-  —Embryology 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

With  270  Illustrations 

A Text-Boob  for  Medical  Students.  By  J.  Playfair 
McMurrtch,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Medical  Department, 

University  of  Michigan.  527  pages.  Cloth,  #3.00 
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NINTH  EDITION 


POTTER'S  MATERIA  MEDICA, 
PHARMACY,  and  THERAPEUTICS 

An  Exhaustive  Handbook 


Including  the  Action  of  Medicines,  Special  Therapeutics  of 
Disease,  Official  and  Practical  Pharmacy,  and  Minute  Direc- 
tions for  Prescription  Writing,  etc.  Including  over  650 
Prescriptions  and  Formulae.  By  Samuel  O.  L.  Potter, 
M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  (Lond.),  formerly  Professor  of  the 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Cooper  Medical  Col- 
lege, San  Francisco;  Major  and  Brigade  Surgeon,  U.  S. 
Vol.  Ninth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  8vo. 

With  Thumb  Index  in  each  copy. 

Cloth,  $5.00  ; Leather,  $6.00 
***This  is  the  most  complete  and  trustworthy  book 
for  the  use  of  students  and  physicians.  Students  who  pur- 
chase it  will  find  it  to  contain  a vast  deal  of  information  not 
in  the  usual  text-books  arranged  in  the  most  practical  man- 
ner for  facilitating  study  and  reference.  It  canno'.  be  ~.dr- 
passed  as  a physician’s  working  book. 

WHITE  AND  WILCOX*  Materia  Medica, 
Pharmacy,  Pharmacology,  and  Thera- 
peutics. Fifth  Edition 

A Handbook  for  Students.  By  W.  Hale  White,  m.d., 
F.R.C.P.,  etc.,  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics  di,  Guy’s  Hospital,  etc.  Fifth 
American  Edition,  Revised  by  Reynold  W.  Wilcox, 
M A , M.D.,LL.D., Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Thera- 
peutics at  the  Ne  v York  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and 
Hospital ; Vishing  Physician,  St.  Mark’s  Hospital ; Assist- 
ant Visiting  thjsician,  Bellevue  Hospital.  i2mo. 

Cloth,  $3.00  ; Leather,  $3.50 
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SPECIAL  NOTE— The  prices  given  in  this  catalogue  are 
net;  no  discount  can  be  allowed  retail  purchasers  under  any  con- 
sideration. This  rule  has  been  established  in  order  that  everyone 
will  be  treated  alike,  a general  reduction  in  former  prices  having 
been  made  to  meet  previous  retail  discounts.  Upon  receipt  of 
the  advertised  price  any  book  will  be  forwarded  by  mail  or 
express,  all  charge*  prepaid. 


ANATOMY.  EMBRYOLOGY.  • 

MORRIS.  Text-Book  of  Anatomy.  Third  Revised  and  Enlarged 
Edition.  846  Illustrations.  267  of  which  are  printed  in  colors. 
Thumb  Index  in  Each  Copy.  Cloth,  $6.00;  Leather,  $7.00 

BROOMELL.  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the  Human  Mouth 
and  Teeth.  2d  Edition,  Enlarged.  337  Ulus.  Cloth,  $4.60 
DAVISON.  Mammalian  Anatomy.  With  Special  Reference 
to  the  Cat.  108  Illustrations.  $1.50 

DEAVER.  Surgical  Anatomy.  A Treatise  on  Anatomy  in  its 
Application  to  Medicine  and  Surgery.  With  499  very  hand- 
some full-page  Illustrations  Engraved  from  Original  Drawings 
made  by  special  Artists  from  dissections  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose. Three  vols.  By  Subscription  only. 

Half  Morocco  or  Sheep,  $30.00;  Half  Russia,  $33.00 
DEAVER.  Surgical  Anatomy  of  Head  and  Neck.  177  Full-page 
Plates.  Royal  Octavo.  Half  Morocco,  $12.00 

GORDINIER.  Anatomy  of  the  Central  Nervous  System.  With 
271  Illustrations,  many  of  which  are  original.  Cloth,  $6  0 1 
HEATH.  Practical  Anatomy.  9th  Edition.  321  Illus.  f-4.25 
HOLDEN.  Anatomy.  A Manual  of  Dissections.  Revised  by  A. 
Hkwson,  m d . , Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  Jefferson  Medical 
College,  Philadelphia.  320  handsome  Illustration*,.  7th  Ed. 
In  two  compact  12mo  volumes.  850  pages.  Lar^?  Jew  lype. 

Vol.  I.  Scalp— Face— Orbit— Neck— Throat— 1 borax— Up- 
per Extremity.  . $1.50 

Vol.  II.  Abdomen— Perineum— Lower  Exv  e nity— Brain- 
Eye — Ear — Mammary  Gland- -Scrotum — Testes. 

$1.50 

HOLDEN.  Human  Osteology.  CompJs.n*  a Description  of  the 
Bones,  with  Colored  Delineations  of  the  Attachments  of  the 
Muscles.  The  General  and  M:.ci‘0&-er  pical  Structure  of  Bone 
and  its  Development.  With  Lithe  graphic  Plates  and  numer- 
ous illustrations.  8th  Edition.  $5.25 

HOLDEN.  Landmarks,  Medical  and  Surgical.  4th  Ed.  .75 

HUGHES  AND  KEITH.  Dissection*.  With  527  Colored  Plates 
and  other  Illustrations,  in  three  parts. 

I,  Upper  and  Lcwor  Extremity.  J3-00 

II,  Abdomen- Ibo-ax.  J3.00 

III,  Head— Neck-  -Central  Nervous  System.  $3.00 

LAZARUS-BAPL9W.  Pathological  Anatomy.  21  Plates  and 
171  other  Illustrations.  $6.50 

McMURRTCH.  Embryology.  The  Development  of  the  Human 
Body.  2^6  Illustrations.  <3  00 
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MARSHALL.  Physiological  Diagrams.  Eleven  Life-Size 
Colored  Diagrams  (each  seven  feet  by  three  feet  seven  inches) . 
Designed  for  Demonstration  before  the  Class. 

In  Sheets,  Unmounted,  $40.00;  Backed  with  Muslin  and 
Mounted  on  Rollers,  $60.00;  Ditto,  Spring  Rollers,  in  hand- 
some Walnut  Wall  Map  Case,  $100.00;  Single  Plates — Sheets, 
$5.00;  Mounted,  $7.50.  Explanatory  Key,  .50.  Purchaser 
must  pay  freight  charges. 

MINOT.  Laboratory  Text-Book  of  Embryology.  218  Illustra- 
tions. $4.50 

POTTER.  Compend  of  Anatomy,  Including  Visceral  Anatomy. 
7th  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Numerous  Tables,  16 
Plates  and  138  other  Illustrations.  $1.00;  Interleaved,  $1.25 
TOMES.  Dental  Anatomy.  6th  Edition.  Just  Ready.  $4.00 
WRIGHT.  Surgical  Anatomy.  Just  Ready.  $1.50 

TUTZY.  Guide  to  the  Dissection  of  the  Human  Body.  Based 
on  Morris'  Anatomy.  Paper  Cover,  .25 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

CONN.  Agricultural  Bacteriology.  Including  the  Study  of 
Bacteria  as  relating  to  Agriculture,  Soil,  Dairy  and  Food 
Products,  Sewage,  Domestic  Animals,  etc.  Illustrated.  $2.50 
CONN.  Bacteria  in  Milk  and  Its  Products.  Designed  for 
Students  of  Dairying,  Boards  of  Health,  Bacteriologists,  etc. 
Illustrated.  $1.25 

EMERY.  Bacteriological  Diagnosis.  2 Colored  Plates  and  3:' 

other  Illustrations.  $’.50 

HEWLETT.  Manual  of  Bacteriology.  75  Illustrations.  Sr*c**tid 

Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  $4.00 

HEWLETT.  Serum-Therapy.  Bacteriological  Thiiapeutics 

and  Vaccines.  Illustrated.  $1.75 

8MITH.  Laboratory  Exercises  in  Bacteriology,  lllus.  $1.50 

WILLIAMS.  Bacteriology.  A Manual  for  Stnde  its.  99  Illus- 
trations. 3d  Edition,  Revised.  $1.75 

BLOOD,  Examination  of. 

DA  COSTA.  Clinical  Hematology.  A Practical  Guide  to  the 
Examination  of  the  Blood,  with  Pe’erence  to  Diagnosis.  Six 
Colored  Plates  and  48  other  Illus.  Cloth,  $5.00;  Sheep,  $6.00 

BRAIN  AND  INSANITY  (see  also 
Ne-vcus  Diseases.) 

BARR.  Mental  Defectives.  Illustrated.  Just  Ready.  $4.00 

BLACKBURN.  A Manual  of  Autopsies.  Designed  for  the  Use 
of  Hospitals  fer  the  Insane.  Illustrated.  $1.25 

CHASE.  Geneffal  Paresis.  Illustrated,  $1.75 

DERCUM.  Msntal  Therapeutics,  Rest,  Suggestion.  See  Cohen , 
Physiologic  Therapeutics , page  17. 

GORDT1TER.  The  Gross  and  Minute  Anatomy  of  the  Central 
Iff i reus  System.  With  full-page  and  other  Illus.  $6.00 
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IRELAND.  The  Mental  Affection*  of  Children.  2d  Ed.  $4.00 
LEWIS  (BEVAN).  Mental  Disease*.  A Text-Book  having 
Special  Reference  to  the  Pathological  Aspect*  of  Insanity.  26 
Lithographic  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.  2d  Ed.  $7.00 
MANN.  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine.  $3.00 

PERSHING.  Diagnosis  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Disease.  $1.25 
REGIS.  Mental  Medicine.  By  H.  M.  Bannister,  u.b.  $2.00 
SCHOFIELD.  Unconscious  Therapeutics.  Just  Ready.  $1.50 
STEARNS.  Mental  Diseases.  With  a Digest  of  Laws  Relating 
to  Care  of  Insane.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $2.75;  Sheep,  $3.25 
TUKE.  Dictionary  of  Psychological  Medicine.  Giving  the 
Definition  of  Terms  and  the  Symptoms,  Pathology,  and 
Treatment  of  Mental  Disorders.  Two  volumes.  $10.00 

WOOD,  H.  C.  Brain  and  Overwork.  .40 


CHEMISTRY  AND  TECHNOLOGY. 

Special  Catalogue  of  Chemical  Books  sent  free  upon  application. 

ALLEN.  Commercial  Organic  Analysis.  A Treatise  on  the 
Modes  of  Assaying  the  Various  Organic  Chemicals  and  Prod- 
ucts Employed  in  the  Arts,  Manufactures,  Medicine,  etc., 
with  Concise  Method*  for  the  Detection  of  Impurities,  Adul- 
terations, etc.  8vo.  , , _ . _ , 

Vol.  I.  Alcohols,  Neutral  Alcoholic  Derivatives,  etc.,  Ethers 
Vegetable  Acids,  Starch,  Sugars,  etc.  3d  Edition.  $4.50 
Vol.  II,  Part  I.  Fixed  Oils  and  Fats,  Glycerol,  Explosives, 
etc.  3d  Edition.  , . *3.50 

Vol.  II,  Part  II.  Hydrocarbons,  Mineral  Oils,  Lubricants, 
Benzenes,  Naphthalenes  and  Derivatives,  Creosote,  Phenols, 
etc.  3d  Edition.  _ 53  60 

Vol.  II,  Part  III.  Terpenes,  Essential  Oils,  Resins,  Canr.pnti-., 
etc.  3d  Edition.  M {n  Prei8J 

Vol.  Ill,  Part  I.  Tannins,  Dyes,  and  Coloring  Ma  ters.  3d 
Edition,  Enlarged  and  Rewritten.  Illustrated  $4.50 
Vol.  Ill,  Part  II.  The  Amines,  Hydrazines  and  Oeiivatives, 
Pyridine  Bases.  The  Antipyretics,  etc.  Vegetable  Alka- 
loids, Tea,  Coffee,  Cocoa,  etc.  8vo  2d  Ed  tion.  $4.50 
Vol.  Ill,  Part  III.  Vegetable  Alkaloids,  Ncn-Basic  Vegetable 
Bitter  Principles.  Animal  Bases,  Animal  Aods,  Cyanogen 
Compounds,  etc.  2d  Edition,  8vo.  $4.50 

Vol.  IV.  The  Proteids  and  Albuminous  Principle*.  2d 
Edition.  $4*50 

BAILEY  AND  CADY.  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  $1  25 
BARTLEY.  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry.  A Text- 
Book  for  Medical,  Dental,  and  Pharmaceutical  Students.  With 
Illustrations,  Glossary,  ara  Lomplete  Index.  5th  Ed.  $3.00 
BARTLEY.  Clinical  ChenJsiry.  The  Examination  of  Fece*, 
Saliva,  Gastric  Juice,  Milk,  and  Urine.  New  Edition.  In  Press. 
BLOXAM.  Chemist*?,  Inorganic  and  Organic.  With  Experi- 
ments. 9th  Ed  , K wised.  284  Engravings.  $6.00 

BUNGE.  PhysivJo^ic  and  Pathologic  Chemistry.  From  th* 
Fourth  Gema^  Enlarged  Edition.  $3.00 

CALDWEL*  elements  of  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Chem- 
ical Ana.vsm.  3d  Edition,  Revised.  $1.00 
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CAMERON.  Soap  and  Candles.  54  Illustrations.  $2.00 

CLOWES  AND  COLEMAN.  Quantitative  Analysis.  6th  Edi- 
tion. 125  Illustrations.  $3.50 

COBLENTZ.  Volumetric  Analysis.  Illustrated.  $1.25 

CONGDON.  Laboratory  Instructions  in  Chemistry.  With 
Numerous  Tables  and  56  Illustrations.  $1.00 

GARDNER.  The  Brewer,  Distiller,  and  Wine  Manufacturer. 

Illustrated.  $1.50 

GRAY.  Physics.  Volume  I.  Dynamics  and  Properties  of 
Matter.  350  Illustrations.  $4.50 

GROVES  AND  THORP.  Chemical  Technology.  The  Applica- 
tion of  Chemistry  to  the  Arts  and  Manufactures. 

Vol.  I.  Fuel  and  its  Applications.  607  Illustrations  and  4 

Plates.  Cloth,  $5.00;  * Mor.,  $6.50 

Vol.  II.  Lighting.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  $4.00;  1 Mor.,  $5.50 

Vol.  III.  Gas  Lighting.  Cloth,  $3.50;  i Mor..  $4.50 

Vol.  IV.  Electric  Lighting.  Photometry. 

Cloth,  $3.50;  * Mor.,  $4.50 
HEUSLER.  The  Chemistry  of  the  Terpenes.  $4.00 

HOLLAND.  The  Urine,  the  Gastric  Contents,  the  Common 
Poisons,  and  the  Milk.  Memoranda,  Chemical  and  Micro- 
scopical, for  Laboratory  Use.  7tli  Ed.  Illustrated.  $1.00 
LEFFMANN  AND  LA  WALL.  Organic  Chemistry.  In  Press 
LEFFMANN.  Compend  of  Medical  Chemistry,  Inorganic  and 
Organic.  4th  Edition,  Revised.  $1.00;  Interleaved,  $1.25 
LEFFMANN.  Analysis  of  Milk  and  Milk  Products.  2d  Edition, 
Enlarged.  Illustrated.  $1.25 

LEFFMANN.  Water  Analysis.  For  Sanitary  and  Technic  Pur- 
poses. Illustrated.  5th  Edition.  Just  Ready.  $1.25 

LEFFMANN.  Structural  Formulae.  Including  ISO  Structural 
and  Stereo-Chemical  Formula.  12mo.  Interleaved  $1.00 
LEFFMANN  AND  BEAM.  Select  Methods  in  Food  dialysis. 

Illustrated.  2d  Edition.  7n  Press. 

MEMMINGER.  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis.  2a  Edition. 

In  Press. 

MUIR.  Elements  of  Chemistry.  26  Illus.  Ready.  $3.50 

MUTER.  Practical  and  Analytical  ChemhCiy  4th  American 
from  the  last  English  Edition.  Revised  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  American  Students.  56  Illustrations.  Preparing. 
OETTEL.  Exercises  in  Electro-Chenv'chy.  Illustrated.  .75 

OETTEL.  Electro-Chemical  Experimerts.  Illustrated.  .75 

RICHTER.  Inorganic  Chemistry.  5th  American  from  10th 
German  Edition.  Authorized  *:islation  by  Edgar  F.  Smith, 
m.a  , ph.d.  89  Illustration*  sr.d  a Colored  Plate.  $1.75 

RICHTER.  Organic  Chemkto.  3d  American  Edition,  trans- 
lated from  the  8th  German  by  Edgar  F.  Smith.  Illus.  2 vols. 
Vol.  I.  Aliphatic  Ser  es.  625  pages.  $3.00 

Vol.  II.  Carbocychc  Seiies.  671  pages.  $3.00 

ROCKWOOD.  Chendcu  Analysis  tor  Students  of  Medicine, 
Dentistry,  and  Pharmacy.  Illustrated.  $1.50 

SMITH.  Electrochemical  Analysis.  3d  Ed.  39  Illus.  $1.50 
SMITH  AND  JwELLER.  Experiments.  Arranged  for  Students 
in  General  Chemistry.  5th  Edition.  Illustrated.  .60 

SUTTON.  Volumetric  Analysis.  A Systematic  Handbook  for 
the  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Chemical  Substances  by 
Measure,  Applied  to  Liquids,  Solids,  and  Gases.  9th  Edition, 
Revised.  121  Illustrations.  Just  Ready . $5.00 

TP^.U^E.  Physico-Chemical  Methods.  97  Illustrations.  $1.60 
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ULZER  AND  FRAENKEL.  Chemical  Technical  Analysis. 

Translated  by  Fleck.  Illustrated.  *1'zo 

WHETHAM.  The  Recent  Development  of  Physical  Sconce. 

Illustrated.  Just  Ready.  f . u 

WOODY.  Essentials  of  Chemistry  and  Urinalysis.  4th  Edition. 
Illustrated. 

Special  Catalogs  of  Books  on  Chemistry  free  upon  application. 

CHILDREN. 

BARR.  Mental  Defectives.  Illustrated.  Just  Ready.  $4.00 
HATFIELD.  Compend  of  Diseases  of  Children.  With  a 
Colored  Plate.  3d  Ed.  $100;  Interleaved.  $1.25 

IRELAND.  The  Mental  Affections  of  Children.  Idiocy,  Im- 
becility, Insanity,  etc.  2d  Edition.  < • 

POWER.  Surgical  Diseases  of  Children  and  their  Treatment 
by  Modern  Methods.  Illustrated. 

STARR.  The  Digestive  Organs  in  Childhood.  The  Diseases ! °f 
the  Digestive  Organs  in  Infancy  and  Childhood.  3d  Edition, 
Rewritten  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  ^ uu 

STARR.  Hygiene  of  the  Nursery.  Including  the  General  Regi- 
men and  Feeding  of  Infants  and  Children,  and  the  D«me^c 
Management  of  the  Ordinary  Emergencies  of  Early  Life, 
Massage,  etc.  6th  Edition.  25  Illustrations.  $ • 

TAYLOR  AND  WELLS.  The  Diseases  of  Children.  2d  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  8vo. 

DIAGNOSIS. 

BERRY.  Surgical  Diagnosis.  Just  Ready.  $2  0^ 

DA  COSTA.  Clinical  Hematology.  A Practical  Guide  to  E*air 
ination  of  Blood,  with  Reference  to  diagnosis.  6 Colo^eo 
Plates,  48  other  Illustrations  Cloth,  $5.00,  Sh  ~P,  *o.00 

DOUGLAS.  Surgical  Diseases  of  Abdomen,  with  Rv^i^nce  to 
Diagnosis.  20  Full-Page  Plates.  Cloth,  $7.00  ; fe^ep,  $8.00 
EMERY.  Bacteriological  Diagnosis.  Illustrate  J $1.50 

MEMMINGER.  Diagnosis  by  the  Urine.  2d  E 1.  24  Illus.  $1.00 
PERSHING.  Diagnosis  of  Nervous  end  hi-ntal  Diseases. 
Illustrated. 

STEELL.  Physical  Signs  of  Pulmonary  Disease.  $1.25 

TYSON.  Handbook  of  Physical  Diagnosis.  For  Students  and 
Physicians.  By  the  Professor  of  ’.meal  Medicine  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  JlWs  4th  Ed.,  Improved  and  En- 
larged. With  2 Colored  ana  o*  other  Illustrations.  $l  o0 

DENTISTRY. 

Special  Catalogue  *»/  Cental  Books  sent  free  upon  application. 
BARRETT.  Dental  Surgery  for  General  Practitioners  and 
Students  of  Mecicine  and  Dentistry.  Extraction  of  leeth, 
•te.  3d  Edition.  Illustrated. 

BROOMELL.  Anatomy  and  Histology  of  the  Human  Mouth 
and  Teeth.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  66/ 
handej.i*  Illustration*.  Cloth,  $4.50;  Leather,  $5.50 
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FILLEBROWN.  Operative  Dentistry.  Illustrated.  $2.25 

GORGAS.  Dental  Medicine.  A Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutic*.  7th  Edition.  Cloth,  $4.00;  Sheep, $5. 00 

GORGAS.  Questions  and  Answers  for  the  Dental  Student. 
Embracing  all  the  subjects  in  the  Curriculum  of  the  Dental 
Student.  Octavo.  $6.00 

HARRIS.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Dentistrr.  Including 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  Dental  Sur- 
gery, and  Mechanism.  13th  Edition.  Revised  by  F.  J.  S. 
Goroas,  M.s.,  d.d.s.  1250  Illus.  Cloth,  $6.00;  Leather,  $7.00 
HARRIS.  Dictionary  of  Dentistry.  Including  Definitions  of  Such 
Words  and  Phrases  of  the  Collateral  Sciences  as  Pertain  to  the 
Art  and  Practice  of  Dentistry.  6th  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged  by  F.  J.  S.  Goroas,  m.b.,  b.d*. 

Cloth,  $5.00;  Leather,  $6.00 
RICHARDSON.  Mechanical  Dentistry.  7th  Edition.  Thor- 
oughly Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Dr.  Gao.  W.  Warrih.  601 
Illustrations.  Cloth,  $5.00;  Leather,  $6.00 


SMITH.  Dental  Metallurgy.  2d  Edition.  Illustrated.  $2.00 
TAFT.  Index  of  Dental  Periodical  Literature.  $2.00 

TOMES.  Dental  Anatomy.  263  Illustration*.  6th  Ed.  $4.00 
TOMES.  Dental  Surgery.  4th  Edition.  289  Illu*.  $4.00 


WARREN.  Compend  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Dental  Medicine. 
With  a Chapter  on  Emergencies.  4th  Edition.  Illustrated. 

$1.00;  Interleaved,  $1.25 
WARREN.  A Manual  of  Mechanical  Dentistry  and  Metallurgy 
130  illus.  New  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.  N early  Rt'idy 
WHITE.  The  Mouth  and  Teeth.  Illustrated.  .40 

DICTIONARIES.  CYCLOPEDIAS. 

GOULD.  The  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Medic;nc.  Biology,  and 
Allied  Sciences.  Being  an  Exhaustive  Ler;«cn  of  Medicine  and 
those  Sciences  Collateral  to  it:  Biology  ( ioo.ogy  and  Botany), 
Chemistry,  Dentistry,  Pharmacology  M>:oscopy,  etc.,  with 
many  useful  Tables  and  numerous  Line  Illustration*.  1633 
pages.  Fifth  Edition. 

Sheep  or  Half  Morocco,  $10.00:  with  Thumb  Index,  $11.00 
Half  Russia,  Thumb  Index,  $12.00 
GOULD.  Dictionary  of  New  Mrdi  .al  Terms.  Being  a Supple- 
ment to  “Gould’s  Illustrate.!  Dictionary,”  consisting  of  up- 
wards of  571  double-c».li:ti.;i  pages  and  containing  many 
thousand  new  terms  and  definitions. 

Sheep  or  Half  Moreno,  $5.00  ; with  Thumb  Index,  $6.00 
Half  Russia,  Thumb  Index.  $7.00 
GOULD.  The  Medical  Student’s  Dictionary,  nth  Edition.  Il- 
lustrated. IncbiitJ  ag  those  Words  and  Phrases  generally  used 
in  Medicine,  witi.  their  Proper  Pronunciation  and  Definition, 
Based  on  Recent  Medical  Literature.  With  Table  of  Epo- 
nymic  Tencs  and  Tests  and  Tables  of  the  Bacilli,  Micrococci, 
Mineral  Springs,  etc.,  of  the  Arteries,  Muscles,  Nerves,  Ganglia, 
Plexuses,  etc.  Eleventh  Edition.  Enlarged  and  illustrated 
with  a large  number  of  Engravings.  840  pages. 

Half  Morocco,  $2.50;  with  Thumb  Index,  $3.00 
Flexible  Leather,  Burnished  Edges,  Thumb  Index,  $3.50 


GOULD.  The  Pocket  Pronouncing  Medical  Lexicon.  4th  Edi- 
tion. (30.000  Medical  Words  Pronounced  and  Defined.)  Con- 
taining all  the  Words,  their  Definition  and  Pronunciation, 
that  the  Medical,  Dental,  or  Pharmaceutical  Student  Gener- 
ally Comes  in  Contact  with;  also  Elaborate  Tables  of  Epo- 
nymic  Terms,  Arteries,  Muscles,  Nerves,  Bacilli,  etc.,  etc.,  a 
Dose  List  in  both  English  aud  Metric  Systems,  etc.,  Arranged 
in  a Most  Convenient  Form  for  Reference  and  Memorizing. 
Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  838  pages. 

Full  Limp  Leather,  Gilt  Edges,  $1.00;  Thumb  Index,  $1.25 
165,000  Copies  of  Gould’s  Dictionaries  have  been  sold. 
GOULD  AND  PYLE.  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  Seventy-two  Special  Contributors.  Illustrated.  One 
Volume.  A Concise  Reference  Handbook  of  Medicine,  Sur- 
gery, Obstetrics,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  the  V ari- 
ous  Specialties,  with  Particular  Reference  to  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment.  Compiled  under  the  Editorial  Supervision  of 
Gkorob  M.  Gould,  m.d.,  Author  of  “An  Illustrated  Dictionary 
of  Medicine,”  etc.;  and  Walter  L.  Ptle,  m.d.,  Assistant 
Surgeon  Wills  Eye  Hospital;  formerly  Editor  “ Internatipnal 
Medical  Magazine,”  etc.,  and  Seventy-two  Special  Contribu- 
tors. With  many  Illustrations.  Large  Square  8vo,  uniform 
with  Gould’s  “Illustrated  Dictionary.”  T 

Full  Sheep  or  Half  Mor.,  $10.00;  with  Thumb  Index,  $11.00 
Half  Russia,  Thumb  Index,  $12.00  net. 
GOULD  AND  PYLE.  Pocket  Cyclopedia  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. Based  upon  above  book.  Uniform  in  size  with  ‘ Gould  s 
Pocket  Dictionary.”  Full  Limp  Leather,  Gilt  Edges,  $1.00 

With  Thumb  Index,  $1.25 

HARRIS.  Dictionary  of  Dentistry.  Including  Definitions  of 
Such  Words  and  Phrases  of  the  Collateral  Sciences  as  Pertai  » 
to  the  Art  and  Practice  of  Dentistry.  6th  Edition,  Revise  1 
and  Enlarged  by  Ferdinand  J.  S.  Gorgas,  m.d.,  d.d.s 

* Cloth,  $5.00;  Leather,  $1  >.00 

HYATT- WOOLF.  The  Optical  Dictionary.  Just  Rear’y.  $1.00 
LONGLEY.  Pocket  Medical  Dictionary.  Cloth,  .75 

TREVES  AND  LANG.  Germau-English  Medical  Dictionary. 

li  vlf  Calf,  $3.25 

DIET  AND  FOOD, 

BURNETT.  Foods  and  Dietaries.  A Manual  of  Clinical  Diet" 
etics,  with  Diet  Lists  for  Various  Di«ea>  es,  etc.  4th  Ed. 

In  Press. 

DAVIS.  Dietotherapy.  Food  in  F-alth  and  Disease.  With 

Tables  of  Dietaries,  Relative  /alue  of  Foods,  etc.  See  Cohen , 
Physiologic  Therapeutics,  pace  !7. 

GREENISH.  Microscopica1  Examination  of  Food*  and  Drugs. 

Illustrated.  *3-50 

HAIG.  Diet  and  FOv>a  Considered  in  Relation  to  Strength  and 
Power  of  Endura*-  ct  5th  Edition.  Just  Ready.  $1.00 

HALL.  The  Purin  Bodies  of  Food  Stuffs.  Just  Ready.  $1.50 
LEFFMANN.  Seu~.t  Methods  in  Food  Analysis.  2d  Edition. 

Illustrated.  Pre88’ 

SCHREINEP.  Diet  Lists.  Arranged  in  the  form  of  charts. 

100  sheets  $1.00;  1000  sheets  $7.50 
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EAR  (see  also  Throat  and  Nose). 

BURNETT.  Hearing  and  How  to  Keep  It.  Illustrated.  .40 
HOVELL.  Diseases  of  the  Ear  and  Naso-Pharynx.  Including 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Organ,  together  with  the 
Treatment  of  the  Affections  of  the  Nose  and  Pharynx  which 
Conduce  to  Aural  Disease.  128  Illustrations.  2d  Ed.  $5.50 
PRITCHARD.  Diseases  of  the  Ear.  4th  Edition,  Enlarged. 

Manv  Illustration*  and  Formulae.  In  Press. 

WHITING.  The  Modern  Mastoid  Operation.  Full-page  Plates. 

In  Press. 


ELECTRICITY. 

BIGELOW.  Plain  Talks  on  Medical  Electricity  and  Batteries. 
With  a Therapeutic  Index  and  a Glossary.  43  Illustrations. 
2d  Edition.  $1.00 

HEDLEY.  Therapeutic  Electricity  and  Practical  Muscle  Testing. 

99  Illustrations.  . . , „ *?-50 

JACOBY.  Electrotherapy.  2 volumes.  Illustrated.  See  Cohen, 
Physiologic  Therapeutic*,  page  17. 

JONES.  Medical  Electricity.  4th  Ed.  117  Illui.  In  Press. 

EYE. 

A Special  Circular  of  Books  on  the  Eye  sent  free  upon  application. 
DARIER.  Ocular  Therapeutics.  Just  Ready.  $3.00 

DONDERS.  The  Nature  and  Consequences  of  Anomalies  of 
Refraction.  With  Portrait  and  lllus.  Half  Morocco,  $125 
FICK.  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ophthalmoscopy.  Translated 
by  A.  B.  Hal*,  m.d.  157  lllus.  Cloth,  $4.50;  Shear,  $5.50 
GOULD  AND  PYLE.  Compend  of  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Re- 
fraction. Including  Treatment  and  Operations,  Knd  a Section 
on  Local  Therapeutics.  With  Formulae,  Tk'-iul  Tables,  a 
Glossary,  and  111  lllus.,  several  of  which  in  colors.  2d 
Edition,  Revised.  Cloth,  $’.00;  Interleaved,  $1.25 

GOWERS.  Ophthalmoscopy.  4th  Edit;OD.  Ulus.  In  Press. 
GREEFF.  The  Microscopic  Examination  of  the  Eye.  Illus- 
trated. $1.25 

HARLAN.  Eyesight,  and  How  to  Care  for  It.  lllus.  .40 

HARTRIDGE.  On  the  Ophth.'L"  jscope.  4th  Edition.  With 
4 Colored  Plates  and  68  VVood-^uts.  $1.50 

HARTRIDGE.  Refraction.  .0*  Illustrations  and  Test  Types. 

12th  Edition,  Enlarge^  . . , *U60 

HANSELL  AND  SWEaI.  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye. 

Colored  Plates  ai  d 253  Illustrations.  $4.00 

HANSELL  AND  RELER.  Muscular  Anomalies  of  the  Eye. 

Illustrated.  $1.50 

HENDERSON  Lessons  on  the  Eye.  138  Ulus.  3d  Ed.  $1.50 
HYATT- WOCL7.  The  Optical  Dictionary.  Just  Ready.  $1.00 
JENNINGS.  Manual  of  Ophthalmoscopy.  95  Illustrations  and 
1 CoI  W Plate.  _ . J *1.50 

MORIOE.  Retraction  of  the  Eye.  Its  Diagnosis  and  the  Cor- 
rection of  its  Errors.  7th  Edition.  In  Press 

O^L'MANN.  Ocular  Therapeutics.  Authorised  Translation 
aid  Edited  by  Dr.  Cmarlrs  A.  Olitir.  $1.75 
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PARSONS.  Elementary  Ophthalmic  Optic*.  With  Dl*gram- 
matio  Illustration*. 

PHILLIPS.  Spectacle*  snd  Eyeglasses.  Their  Prescription 
and  Adjustment.  3d  Edition.  52  Illustrations.  $1.00 

SWANZY.  Disease*  of  the  Eye  and  Their  Treatment.  8th 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  168  Illustrations,  1 Plain 
Plate  and  a Zephyr  Test  Card.  *2-50 

THORINGTON.  Retinoscopy.  4th  Edition,  Carefully  Revised. 

Illustrated.  $1.00 

THORINGTON.  Refraction  and  How  to  Refract.  215  Illustra- 
tions, 13  of  which  are  colored.  3d  Edition.  Just  Ready.  $1.50 
WORTH.  Squint : Its  Causes,  Pathology,  Treatment.  $2.00 
WRIGHT.  Ophthalmology.  2d  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
117  Illustrations  and  a Glossary.  $3.00 


FEVERS. 

GOODALL  AND  WASHBOURN.  Fevers  and  Their  Treatment. 

Illustrated.  $30° 

WILCOX.  Fever  Nursing.  Illustrated.  Just  Ready.  $1.00 


GYNECOLOGY. 

BYFORD  (H.  T.).  Manual  of  Gynecology.  3d  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  363  Illustrations.  $3.00 ; Sheep,  $3.50 

FULLERTON.  Surgical  Nursing.  3d  Edition,  Revised  a.'d 
Enlarged.  69  Illustrations.  $L  U, 

G ALABIN.  Diseases  of  Women.  Sixth  Edition.  By  ^ 
Lewis  Galabin,  m.a.,  m.d.,  f.r.c.p.  6th  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  284  Illustrations.  Octavo.  Doth,  <5.00 
MONTGOMERY.  Practical  Gynecology.  A Complete  Sys- 
tematic Text-Book.  2d  Edition,  Revised  an!  Enlarged. 
With  539  Ulus.  Cloth,  $5.00;  Leather,  $6.00 

ROBERTS.  Gynecological  Pathology.  With  127  Full-page 
Plates  containing  151  Figures.  $6  00 

WELLS.  Compend  of  Gynecology.  145  L'u- crations.  3d  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  $1.00;  Interleaved,  $1.25 


HEART. 

THORNE.  The  Schott  Method*  of  the  Treatment  of  Chronic 
Heart  Disease.  Fourth  Ea'tion.  Illustrated.  $2.00 


tllSTOLOGY. 

CUSHING.  Compend  of  Histology.  By  H.  H.  Cxjshino,  m.»., 
Demonstrate  o.'  Histology,  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Phil*: 
delphia  lJu*.  Nearly  Ready.  $1.00;  Interleaved,  $1.25 
LAZARUS- BARLOW.  Pathological  Anatomy  and  Histology. 
Uluatirv^  *650 


STIRLING.  Outlines  of  Practical  Histology.  368  Illustrations. 

2d  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With  new  Illus.  $2.00 
STOHR.  Histology  and  Microscopical  Anatomy.  Edited  by 
A.  Schafer,  m.d.,  University  of  Breslau,  formerly  Demon- 
strator of  Histology,  Harvard  Medical  School.^  Fifth  Amer- 
ican from  10th  German  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  353 
Illustrations.  $3.00 

HYGIENE. 

CONN.  Agricultural  Bacteriology.  Illustrated.  $2.50 

CONN.  Bacteriology  of  Milk  and  Milk  Products.  Illus.  $1.25 
COPLIN.  Practical  Hygiene.  A Complete  American  Text- 
Book.  138  Illustrations.  New  Edition.  Preparing- 

HARTSHORNE.  Our  Homes.  Illustrated.  .40 

KENWOOD.  Public  Health  Laboratory  Work.  116  Illustra- 
tions and  3 Plates.  $2.00 

LEFFMANN.  Select  Methods  in  Food  Analysis.  53  Illustra- 
tions and  4 Plates.  2d  Edition.  In  Press. 

LEFFMANN.  Examination  of  Water  for  Sanitary  and  Technical 
Purposes.  5th  Edition.  Illustrated.  Just  Ready.  $1.25 

LEFFMANN.  Analysis  of  Milk  and  Milk  Products.  Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.  $1.25 

LINCOLN.  School  and  Industrial  Hygiene.  .40 

McFARLAND.  Prophylaxis  and  Personal  Hygiene.  Care  of 
the  Sick.  See  Cohen , Physiologic  Therapeutics , page  17. 
NOTTER.  Tha  Theory  and  Practice  of  Hygiene.  15  Plates  and 
138  other  Illustrations.  8vo.  2d  Edition.  $7.00 

PARKES  AND  KENWOOD.  Hygiene  and  Publi'  Health.  2d 
Edition,  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  $3.00 

ROSENAU.  Disinfection  and  Disinfectants.  Clua.  $2.00 

STARR.  The  Hygiene  of  the  Nursery.  IrcVding  the  General 
Regimen  and  Feeding  of  Infants  and  Children,  and  the  Domes- 
tic Management  of  the  Ordinary  Fmei*enciea  of  Early  Life, 
Massage,  etc.  6th  Edition.  25  Illustrations.  $1.00 

STEVENSON  AND  MURPHY.  A T:eatise  on  Hygiene.  By 
Various  Authors.  In  three  ortuvo  volumes.  Illustrated. 

Vol.  I,  $6.00:  \ol.  II,  $6.00;  Vol.  Ill,  $5.00 
THRESH.  Water  and  Watc*  Supplies.  3d  Edition.  $2.00 

THRESH.  Examination  ot  Water  and  Water  Supplies.  In  Press. 
WILSON.  Handbook  cf  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Science.  With 
Illustrations.  8th  Edition.  $3.00 

WEYL.  Sanitary  Rtl-itions  of  the  Coal-Tar  Colors.  Authorized 
Translation  bj  Uhnrt  Lejtmaxn,  m.d.,  fh.d.  $1.25 


LUNGS  AND  PLEURAE. 

KNCPF.  Pulmonary  Tuberculosis.  Its  Modern  Prophylaxis  and 
Vestment  in  Special  Institutions  and  at  Home.  Illus.  $3.00 
S TFJLlX.  Physical  Signs  of  Pulmonary  Disease.  Illus.  $1.2$ 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


If 


MASSAGE.  PHYSICAL  EXERCISE. 

GULICK.  Physical  Education  by  Muscular  Exercise.  Illus- 
trated. Just  Ready.  -75 

OSTROM.  Massage  and  the  Original  Swedish  Movements. 
Their  Application  to  Various  Diseases  of  the  Body.  A Manual 
for  Students,  Nurses,  and  Physicians.  Fifth  Edition,  En- 
larged. 115  Illustrations,  many  of  which  are  original.  $1.00 
MITCHELL  AND  GULICK.  Mechanotherapy.  Exercise,  Ortho- 
pedics, Massage,  Ocular  Corrections,  etc  Illustrated.  See 
Cehen,  Physiologic  Therapeutics,  below.  Just  Ready. 
TREVES.  Physical  Education.  Its  Value,  Methods,  ete.  .75 


MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

BRACKEN.  Outlines  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacology.  $2.75 
COBLENTZ.  The  Newer  Remedies.  Including  their  Synonyms, 
Sources,  Methods  of  Preparation,  Tests,  Solubilities,  Doses, 
etc.  3d  Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.  $1.00 

COHEN.  Physiologic  Therapeutics.  Methods  other  than  Drug- 
Giving  useful  in  the  Prevention  of  Disease  and  in  the  Treat- 
ment of  the  Sick.  Mechanotherapy,  Mental  Therapeutics, 
Suggestion,  Electrotherapy,  Climatology,  Hydrotherapy, 
Pneumatotherapy,  Prophylaxis,  Dietetics,  Organotherapy, 
Phototherapy,  Mineral  Waters,  Baths,  etc.  11  volumes,  8vo. 
Illustrated.  ( Subscription .)  Cloth,  $27.50 ; i Mor.,  $38.50 

Special  Descriptive  Circular  will  be  sent  upon  application. 
GORGAS.  Dental  Medicine.  A Manual  of  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics.  7th  Edition,  Revised.  $4.00 

GROFF.  Materia  Medica  for  Nurses,  with  Questions  for  Self- 
Examination.  2d  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved.  $1.25 
HELLER.  Essentials  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  Pr  e- 
scription Writing.  $1  50 

HEWLETT.  Serum-Therapy,  Vaccines,  etc.  $ .7  5 

POTTER.  Handbook  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  Thera- 
peutics, including  the  Action  of  Medicines,  Special  Th'.rr.peu- 
tics,  Pharmacology,  etc.,  including  over  600  Prescri  Hi  >as  and 
Formulae.  9th  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  > itb  Thumb 
Index  ineaeh  copy.  Cloth,  $5.C0;  ^heep,  $6.00 

POTTER.  Compend  of  Materia  Medica,  Therr.pvutics,  and  Pre- 
scription Writing,  with  Special  Reference  vo  ‘he  Physiological 
Action  of  Drugs.  6th  Edition.  $1X0;  Interleaved,  $1.25 
MURRAY.  Rough  Notes  on  Remedies.  4th  Edition.  $1.25 
SAYRE.  Organic  Materia  Medica  ano  Pharmacognosy.  A a 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  and  the 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Drugs.  Comprising  the  Botanical  and 
Physical  Characteristics,  Sou-t\  Constituents,  and  Pharma- 
eopeial  Preparations,  Insect  Tn;urious  to  Drugs,  and  Pharma- 
cal  Botany.  With  section,  on  Histology  and  Microtechnique, 
by  W.  C.  St*v*ni.  374  illustrations,  many  of  which  are 
original.  3d  Edition-  In  Press. 

SCHOFIELD.  Uncomci<  u&  Therapeutics.  Just  Ready.  $1.50 
SCOVILLE.  The  A-’t  of  Compounding.  3d  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  Juet  Ready.  $2.50 
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TAVERA.  Medicinal  Plants  of  the  Philippines.  $2.00 

WHITE  AND  WILCOX.  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  Pharma- 
cology, and  Therapeutics.  5th  American  Edition,  Revised  by 
Reynold  W.  Wilcox,  m.a.,  m.d.,  ll.d..  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  and  Therapeutics  at  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Medical  School.  Cloth,  $3.00;  Leather,  $3.50 


MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND 
TOXICOLOGY. 

AUTENRIETH.  The  Detection  of  Poisons.  Illus.  In  Press. 
REESE.  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Toxicology.  A Text-Book 
for  Medical  and  Legal  Practitioners  and  Student#.  6th 
Edition.  Revised  by  Hbnry  LirruiNN.  m.d. 

Cloth,  $3.00;  Leather,  $3.50 

TANNER.  Memoranda  of  Poisons.  Their  Antidotes  and  Tests. 
9th  Edition,  by  Dr.  Henry  Leffmann.  .75 


MICROSCOPY. 

CARPENTER.  The  Microscope  and  Its  Revelations.  8th 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  817  Illustrations  and  23 
Plates.  Cloth,  $8.00;  Half  Morocco,  $9.00 

GREENISH.  Microscopical  Examination  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 

Illustrated.  $3.50 

LEE.  The  Microtomist’s  Vade  Mecum.  A Handbook  of 
Methods  of  Microscopical  Anatomy.  887  Articles.  ^ 5th 
Edition,  Enlarged.  el  00 

OERTEL.  Medical  Microscopy.  A Guide  to  DiagDG.'u.  Ele- 
mentary Laboratory  Methods  and  Microscopic  Te^Lma.  131 
Illustrations.  $2.00 

REEVES.  Medical  Microscopy,  including  Chap.e.'s  on  Bacteri- 
ology, Neoplasms,  Urinary  Examination,^  Numerous 

Illustrations,  some  of  which  are  printed  in  :o'.ora.  $2.50 

WETHERED.  Medical  Microscopy.  A Gu»dt.  to  the  Use  of  the 
Microscope  in  Practical  Medicine.  100  ^lustrations.  $2.00 

MISCELLANFOUS. 

BERRY.  Diseases  of  Thyroid  G>.n  d.  Illustrated.  $4.00 

BUXTON.  Anesthetics.  Illuttr^ted.  4th  Edition.  In  Press. 
COHEN.  Organotherapy.  Cohen,  Physiologic  Therapeutic s, 
page  17. 

DANIEL.  Laboratorj  LV.hods  in  Tropical  Medicine.  4 Colored 
Plates  and  127  other  Illustrations.  Just  Ready.  $4.00 

FRENKEL.  Tab-tic  Ataxia.  Illustrated.  $3.00 

GOULD.  BordeDa^d  Studies.  Miscellaneous  Essays.  12mo.  $2.00 
GOULD.  Biographic  Clinics.  Volume  I.  The  Origin  of  the 
Ill-Hedti  of  DeQuincy,  Carlyle,  Darwin,  Huxley,  and 
Browu;ny.  $1.00 

GOULD  Biographic  Clinics.  Volume  II.  The  Origin  of  the 
111  Health  of  Wagner,  Parkman,  Mrs.  Carlisle,  Spencer, 
Whittier,  Ossoli,  George  Eliot,  and  Nietsche.  $1.00 
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$1.00 
Half  Cloth,  .50 
.40 

In  Press. 
.40 


GREENE.  Medical  Examination  for  Life  Insurance.  Ulus. 

With  cdlored  and  other  Engravings.  2d  Edition.  In  Pres*. 
HAIG.  Causation  of  Disease  by  Uric  Acid.  The  Pathology  of 
High  Arterial  Tension,  Headache,  Epilepsy,  Gout,  Rheuma- 
tism, Diabetes,  Bright’s  Disease,  eto.  6th  Edition.  $3.50 
HAIG.  Epitome  of  the  above  book  for  general  readers.  Just 
Ready.  XlUU 

HENRY.  A Practical  Treatise  on  Anemia. 

OSGOOD.  The  Winter  and  Its  Dangers. 

OSLER.  Essays  and  Addresses. 

PACKARD.  Sea  Air  and  Sea  Bathing. 

RICHARDSON.  The  Thyroid  and  Parathyroid  Glands.  Illus- 
trated. In  ^ressn 

RICHARDSON.  Long  Life  and  How  to  Reach  It.  .40 

ST.  CLAIR.  Compend  of  Medical  Latin.  2d  Edition.  $1.00 

SCHEUBE.  Diseases  of  Warm  Countries.  Illustrated.  $8.00 
TISSIER.  Pneumotherapy,  Aerotherapy,  Inhalation  Methods. 

See  Cohen,  Physiologic  Therapeutic*,  page  17. 

TURNBULL.  Artificial  Anesthesia.  4th  Ed.  Ulus.  $2.50 
WARDEN.  The  Paris  Medical  School.  ,i£aEer’  * 

WEBER  AND  HINSDALE.  Climatology  and  Health  Resorts. 
Including  Mineral  Springs.  2 vols.  Illustrated  with  Colored 
Maps.  See  Cohen,  Physiologic  Therapeutic*,  page  17. 

WILSON.  The  Summer  and  Its  Diseases.  -*0 

WINTERNITZ.  Hydrotherapy,  Thermotherapy,  Phototherapy, 

Mineral  Waters,  Baths,  etc.  Illustrated.  See  Cohen,  Phyexo- 
logic Therapeutic*,  page  17. 

NERVOUS  DISEASES. 

DERCUM.  Rest,  Suggestion,  Mental  Therapeutics.  See  CoVn 
Phyeiologic  Therapeutic *,  page  17. 

GORDINIER.  The  Gross  and  Minute  Anatomy  of  tLc  Central 

S.STSte“-  WUh  271  Origin‘cloOtr,6.0S^W  $7U00 
GOWERS.  Syphilis  and  the  Nervous  System.  $1.00 

GOWERS.  Manual  of  Diseases  of  the  Nervoui,  System.  A 
Complete  Text-Book.  Revised,  Enlarged,  in  many  parts 
Rewritten.  With  many  new  Illustratu.iv.  iwo  volumes. 
Vol.  I.  Diseases  of  the  Nerves  and  Snval  Cord.  Sd  Edition 
Enlarged  Cloth,  $4.00;  bheep,  $5.0U 

Vol.  II.  Diseases  of  the  Brain  an  1 Crwal  Nerves;  General  and 
Functional  Disease.  2d  Ed.  Cloth,  $4.00 , Sheep,  $5.00 
GOWERS.  Epilepsy  and  Other  Chronic  Convulsive  Diseases. 

2d  Edition.  I*'™ 

GOWERS.  Clinical  Lectu-es.  Illustrated.  $2.00 

ORMEROD.  Diseases  oi  tne  Nervous  System.  66  Wood^En- 

Diagnoru  of  Nervous  and  Mental  Diseases. 


graving!. 

PERSHING 

trated.  . 

PRESTON,  ^yster’a  and  Certain  Allied  Conditions. 

Nature  end  <>iai,ment.  Illustrated. 

WOOD.  PwMm  Werk  and  Overwork. 


Ulus- 

$1.25 

Their 

$2.00 

.40 
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NURSING  (see  also  Massage). 

Special  Catalogue  of  Books  for  Nurses  sent  free  upon  application. 

CUFF.  Lectures  to  Nurses  on  Medicine.  4th  Edition.  $1.25 
DAVIS.  Bandaging.  Its  Principles  and  Practice.  163  Original 
Illustrations.  $1.50 

FULLERTON.  Obstetric  Nursing.  6th  Ed.  45  Ulus.  $1.00 

FULLERTON.  Surgical  Nursing.  3d  Ed.  60  Ulus.  $1.00 

GROFF.  Materia  Medica  for  Nurses.  With  Questions  for  Self- 
Examination.  2d  Edition,  Revised  and  Improved  $1.25 
HADLEY.  General,  Medical,  and  Surgical  Nursing.  A very 
Complete  Manual,  Including  Sick-room  Cookery.  $1.25 

HUMPHREY.  A Manual  for  Nurses.  Including  General 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Management  of  the  Sick-room,  etc. 
24th  Edition.  79  Illustrations.  $1.00 

STARR.  The  Hygiene  of  the  Nursery.  Including  the  General 
Regimen  and  Feeding  of  Infants  and  Children,  and  the  Domes- 
tic Management  of  the  Ordinary  Emergencies  of  Early  Life, 
Massage,  etc.  6th  Edition.  25  Illustrations.  $1.00 

TEMPERATURE  AND  CLINICAL  CHARTS.  See  page  25. 
VOSWINKEL.  Surgical  Nursing.  Second  Edition,  Enlarged. 

112  Illustrations.  $1.00 

WILCOX.  Fever  Nursing.  Illustrated.  Just  Ready.  $1.00 


OBSTETRICS. 

EDGAR.  Text-Book  of  Obstetrics.  By  J.  Cl^tton  Edgar 
m.d.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Clinical  Midwifery,  Medical 
Department  of  Cornell  University,  New  Y crk  City,  etc.  2d 
Edition,  Enlarged  and  Revised.  1264  I lu  itrations,  of  which 
many  are  in  Colors.  Just  Ready.  C’oth  C6.00;  Sheep,  $7.00 
FULLERTON.  Obstetric  Nursing.  6th  Ld.  Ulus.  $1.00 

LANDIS.  Compend  of  Obstetrics  7th  Edition,  Revised  by 
Wm.  H.  Wells,  m.d.,  Demons^*  tor  of  Clinical  Obstetrics. 
Jefferson  Medical  College.  52  Tllus.  $1.00;  Interleaved,  $1.25 
WINCKEL.  Text-Book  of  Oewtrics,  Including  the  Pathology 
and  Therapeutics  of  the  Ureteral  State.  Illustrated.  $5  00 


PATHOLOGY. 

DANIEL.  Lcbwtory  Exercises  in  Tropical  Medicine.  Just 
Ready.  $4.00 

BLACKBURN.  Autopsies.  A Manual  of  Autopsies  Designed 
for  the>  Use  of  Hospitals  for  the  Insane  and  other  Public  Insti- 
tutoL*.  Ten  full-page  Plates  and  other  Illustrationa.  $1.25 
COPLxN.  Manual  of  Pathology.  Including  Bacteriology,  Tech- 
n o of  Post-Mortems,  Methods  of  Pathologic  Research,  ete. 
3*0  Illustrations,  7 Colored  Plates.  3d  Edition.  $3.50 
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DA  COSTA.  Clinical  Hematology  A Practical  Guide  to  the 

fr™tion  °f  th*  B1°  * C?ott  SSo ; Ship8  *6  00 

LAZARUS-BARLOW.  Pathological  Anatomy.  With  7 Co^rcd 
Plates  and  171  other  Illustrations. 

LAZARUS-BARLOW.  General  or  Experimental  Path<d9*7' 
Illustrated.  2d  Edition.  Just  Ready.  *D'ou 

MacLEOD.  The  Pathology  of  the  Skin.  Colored  and  other 

MARTINatlManual  of  Pathology.  Illustrated  Just  Ready.  $4.00 
ROBERTS.  Gynecological  Pathology.  Illustrated.  $b.uu 

THAYER.  Compend  of  Special  . ^dtaved,  *1.25 

THAYER.  Manual  of  General  and  Special  Pathology.  131 

Illustrations.  711  pages.  2d  Edition.  Full  Limp  Morocco, 
Gilt  Edges,  Round  Corners. 

VIRCHOW.  Post-Mortem  Examinations.  3d  Edition.  -75 
WHITACRE.  Laboratory  Text-Book  of  Pathology. 
Illustrations. 


PHARMACY. 

Special  Catalogue  of  Books  on  Pharmacy  sent  free  upon  applxcatxon. 

COBLENTZ.  Manual  of  Pharmacy.  A Complete  Text-Book  by 
the  Professor  in  the  New  York  College  of  Pha£?a££*  d|j 

Revised  and  Enlarged.  437  Ulus.  Cloth,  $3.50.  Sheep,  $4.ou 
COBLENTZ.  Volumetric  Analysis.  Illustrated.  $1-25 

BEASLEY.  Book  of  3100  Prescriptions.  Collected  from  the 
Practice  of  the  Most  Eminent  Physicians  burgeons  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  American.  A Compendious  Hustory  of  he 
Materia  Medica,  Lists  of  the  Doses  of  all  the  °®fV?a\  f ™d 
tablished  Preparations,  an  Index  of  Diseases  and  their  He me 
dies.  7th  Edition.  . ? 

BEASLEY.  Druggists’  General  Receipt  B?okpaG -mousing  a 
Copious  Veterinary  Formulary,  Recipes  in  *£d 

prietary  Medicines,  Druggists’  Nostrums,  etc., 

Cosmetics,  Beverages,  Dietetic  Articles  and 
Chemicals,  Scientific  Processes,  and  wzny  Jseful  ^aoies. 
10th  Edition.  7*TU 

BEASLEY.  Pharmaceutical  Formulary  A Synopsis  ot  the 
British,  French,  German  and  United  States  Phurmag ^oeiaa. 
Comprising  Standard  and  Approved  formula 
tin  ns  and  Compounds  Employed  > Medicine.  12th  Ed.  $2.00 
GREENISH.  Microscopical  Elimination  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 

Illustrated.  J 

ROBINSON.  Latin  Gramn.r  of  Pharmacy  Medkine.  - 4th 
Edition.  With  elaboi.xt*  Vocabularies.  Just  Ready.  $iou 
SAYRE.  Organic  Mxxnia  Medica  and  Pharmacognosy.  An 
Introduction  to  the  Ctudy  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  tmd  the 
Vegetable  and  t nimal  Drugs.  Comprising  the  B°tan,£al  and 
Physical  Ch^ac  eristics,  Source,  Constituent.  and  Pharma 
copeial  Precautions,  Insects  Injurious  to  Drugs,  jnd  Phar 
macal  B*  tany.  With  sections  on  Histology  and  Microtech 
mique,  tv  Y.  C.  STaraNS.  374  Illustrations.  Third  IWrtion. 
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SCOVTLLE.  The  Art  of  Compounding.  Third  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged.  Just  Ready.  Cloth,  $2.50 

STEWART.  Compend  of  Pharmacy.  Based  upon  “Reming- 
ton’s Text-Book  of  Pharmacy.”  5th  Edition,  Revised  in 
Accordance  with  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  1890.  Complete 
Tables  of  Metric  and  English  Weights  and  Measures. 

$1.00;  Interleaved,  $1.25 
TAVERA.  Medicinal  Plants  of  the  Philippines.  $2.00 

UNITED  STATES  PHARMACOPOEIA.  7th  Decennial  Revision. 
Cloth,  $2.50  (postpaid,  $2.77) ; Sheep,  $3.00  (postpaid,  $3.27) ; 
Interleaved,  $4.00  (postpaid,  $4.50) ; Printed  on  one  side  of 
page  only,  unbound,  $3.50  (postpaid,  $3.90). 

Select  Tables  from  the  U.  S.  P.  Being  Nine  of  the  Most  Impor- 
tant and  Useful  Tables,  Printed  on  Separate  Sheets.  .25 
POTTER.  Handbook  of  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  Thera- 
peutics. 600  Prescriptions.  9th  Edition. 

Cloth,  $5.00;  Sheep,  $6.00 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

BIRCH.  Practical  Physiology.  62  Illustrations.  $1.75 

BRUBAKER.  Text-Book  of  Physiology.  With  Colored  Plates 
and  354  other  Illustrations.  Just  Ready. 

Cloth,  $4.00;  Sheep,  $5.00 
BRUBAKER.  Compend  of  Physiology.  11th  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  $1.00;  Interleaved  £2  25 

JONES.  Outlines  of  Physiology.  96  Illustrations.  $1.50 

KIRKES.  Handbook  of  Physiology.  19th  Authorise.  Edition. 
Revised,  Rearranged,  and  Enlarged.  By  Prot.  vV  D.  Halli- 
burton, of  Kings  College,  London.  681  Ulusti*.tIons,  some  of 
which  are  in  colors.  Just  Ready.  Cloth,  $3.r,G;  Leather,  $3.75 
LANDOIS.  A Text-Book  of  Human  PH>  sic  logy.  Including 
Histology  and  Microscopical  Anatomy  wi  h Special  Reference 
to  the  Requirements  of  Practical  Meai°;ue.  Translated  and 
edited  from  the  Tenth  German  Edison  by  A.  P.  Brubaker, 
M.D.,  and  A.  A.  Eshner,  M.D.  /un  Ready. 

Cloth,  $7.00;  Sheep,  $S.OO 

STARLING.  Elements  of  Hum * hysiology.  100  Illus.  $1.00 

STIRLING.  Outlines  of  Practical  Physiology.  Including  Chem- 
ical and  Experimental  ±*hy?iOiogy.  3d  Ed.  289  Illus.  $2.00 
TYSON.  Cell  Doctrine.  Us  History  and  Present  State.  $1.50 


PRACTICE. 

COHEN.  Physiologic  Therapeutics.  The  Treatment  of  Disease 
by  Mefh'*a^  other  than  Drug-giving.  See  page  17. 

FAGGE.  Practice  of  Medicine.  4th  Edition,  by  P.  H.  Pte- 
Smit^.  m.d.  2 volumes.  Vol.  I,  $6.00;  Vol.  II,  $6.00 

FOWLER.  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine.  By  various 
urifsrs.  An  Encyclopedia  of  Medicine. 

Cloth,  $3.00;  Half  Moroeeo,  $4.00 
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sa. ";SESi5,£ 

■“isscja-s-asa 

46T  Complete  descriptive  circular  free  upon  application. 

H,. 

of  the  Stomach,  Intestines,  Peritoneum,  Biliary  Passages, 

Parin'.  K&e‘of  ?h"ed 
System,  and 

Physician’*  Edition.  In  one  volume,  including  the  above  t^° 

S iasr on  SkiD  w^r«dgZ« 

ROLLESTON.  Clinical  Lectures.  * n 

TAYLOR.  Practice  of  Medicine.  6th  Edition. 

TY90N  The  Practice  of  Medicine.  By  Jamib  Ttson,  **.*., 

gw  es 

MS  illit?art*ion“,n‘-  Cloth,  $5,501  Leather,  SC  50 

STOMACH.  INTESTINES. 

HEMmItER  C*Klto!  tSht.°Stom.chJUTh.Tr  Special  Pathol- 
HEMMETER.  Uisea  . * With  Section1,  on  Anatomy, 

Illustrations,  a number  of  which  »r«c1“;c.c‘o.'?00;  sh«Pi  j7  00 
tnruMPTFll  Diseases  of  the  Intest'  ns.  T heir  Special  Path- 

Bactena  Parasites,  burge.^o^  FuU_pag<(  Colored  Plates 

and  Stny  $roo”she.p,C$6™0 

SKIN.  j jn 

RULKLEY  The  Saiu  in  Health  and  Disease.  Illustrated.  .40 
ronrEFR  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Their  Deicription,  Pathol- 

MacLEOD  The  Pathology  of  the  Skin.  Colored  an  o^  er 
migration*. 
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SUBJECT  CATALOGUE. 


SCHAMBERG.  Disease*  of  the  Skin.  3d  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  106  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $1.00;  Interleaved,  $1.25 
VAN  HARLINGEN.  On  Skin  Diseases.  A Practical  Manual 
of  Diagnosis  and  Treatment,  with  Special  Reference  to  Differ- 
ential Diagnosis.  3d  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  With 
Formula  and  60  Illustrations.  $2.75 

SURGERY  AND  SURGICAL  DISEASES 
(see  also  Urinary  Organs). 

BERRY.  Diseases  of  the  Thyroid  Gland.  Illustrated.  $4.00 
BERRY.  Surgical  Diagnosis.  Just  Ready . $2.00 

BINNIE.  Operative  Surgery.  500  Illustrations.  In  Press. 
BURRELL  AND  BLAKE.  Case  Teaching  in  Surgery.  Just 
Ready.  .75 

BUTLIN.  Operative  Surgery  of  Malignant  Disease.  2d  Edi- 
tion. Illustrated.  Octavo.  $4.50 

CASPER  AND  RICHTER.  Functional  Kidney  Diagnosis.  $1.50 
DAVIS.  Bandaging.  Its  Principles  and  Practice.  163  Original 
Illustrations.  $1.50 

DEAVER.  Surgical  Anatomy.  A Treatise  on  Human  Anatomy 
in  its  Application  to  Medicine  and  Surgery.  With  about  500 
very  handsome  full-page  Illustrations  Engraved  from  Original 
Drawings  made  by  special  Artists  from  Dissections  prepared 
for  the  purpose.  Three  volumes.  Royal  Square  Octavo. 
By  Subscription  only.  Now  Ready. 

Half  Morocco  or  Sheep,  $30.00;  Half  Russia,  $33.00 
DEAVER.  Surgical  Anatomy  of  Head  and  Neck.  177  Full-pa^t 
Plates.  Royal  Octavo.  Half  Morocco.  $1  2 00 

DEAVER.  Enlargement  of  the  Prostate.  Illustrated.  InP,  »H8. 
DEAVER.  Appendicitis  : its  Symptoms,  Diagnosis,  Pi*i.'*logy, 
Treatment,  and  Complications.  Elaborately  Illust-a+ed  with 
Colored  Plates  and  other  Illus.  3d  Edition.  Nz^t'ly  Ready. 
DOUGLAS.  Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Abdomen.  illustrated 


by  20  Full-page  Plates.  Cloth,  $7TU,  Sheep,  $8.00 

DULLES.  What  to  do  First  in  Accidents  ind  k oisoning.  6th 
Edition.  New  Illustrations.  Just  Ready.  $1.00 

FULLERTON.  Surgical  Nursing.  3d  Fd.  69  Illua.  $1.00 
HAMILTON.  Lectures  on  Tumors.  3a  Edition.  $1.25 

HEATH.  Minor  Surgery  and  Ban  lining.  12th  Edition,  Re- 
vised and  Enlarged.  195  Illus.,  Foimulae,  Diet  List,  etc.  $1.50 
HEATH.  Clinical  Lectures  on  Su^gicil  Subjects.  $2.00 


HORWITZ.  Compend  of  and  Bandaging.  Including 

Minor  Surgery,  Amputations  Fractures,  Dislocations,  Surgical 
Diseases,  etc.,  with  D;ITei^rtial  Diagnosis  and  Treatment.  5th 
Edition,  very  much  Enlsrged  and  Rearranged.  167  Illus.,  98 
Formulas.  Cloth,  $1.00;  Interleaved,  $1.25 

JACOBSON.  Opeimions  of  Surgery.  4th  Ed.,  Enlarged.  550 
Illus.  Two  vo1  a. -n 33.  Cloth,  $10.00;  Leather,  $12.00 

KEAY.  Medic*!  Treatment  of  Gall-Stones.  $1.25 

KEHR.  Gtll  s!one  Disease.  Translated  by  William  Wotitns 
8eriiora,  s.a.  $2.50 

LEES.  Ac.ue  Visceral  Inflammations.  Just  Ready.  $1.50 

MAYLAl'D.  Surgery  of  the  Alimentary  Canal.  97  Illustrations. 
2d  r<liaon,  Revised.  $3.00 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 
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MORSE.  Post-Operative  Treatment.  Illustrated.  In  Press. 

MOULLIN.  Text-Book  of  Surgei^.  With  Special  Reference  to 
Treatment.  3d  American  Edition.  Revised  and  edited  by 
John  B.  Hamilton,  m.».,  ll.d.,  Professor  of  the  Principles  of 
Surgery  and  Clinical  Surgery,  Rush  Medical  College,  Chicago. 
623  Illustrations,  many  of  which  are  printed  in  colors. 

Cloth,  $6.00;  Leather,  $7.00 

TAYLOR.  Orthopedic  Surgery.  300  Illustrations.  In  Press. 

VOSWTNKEL.  Surgical  Nursing.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  Ill  Illustrations.  SI. 00 

WALSHAM.  Manual  of  Practical  Surgery.  8th  Ed.,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.  622  Engravings  and  20  Skiagrams.  1227 
pages.  $4.50 

WHITING.  The  Modern  Mastoid  Operation.  Full-page  Plates. 

In  Press. 

WRIGHT.  Surgical  Anatomy.  Just  Ready.  $1.50 

YOUNG.  Manual  and  Atlas  of  Orthopedic  Surgery.  Handsomely 
Illustrated.  In  Preparation. 


TEMPERATURE  CHARTS,  ETC. 

GRIFFITH.  Graphic  Clinical  Chart  for  Recording  Tempera- 
ture, Respiration,  Pulse,  Day  of  Disease,  Date,  Age,  Sex,  Occu- 
pation, Name,  etc.  Printed  in  three  colors.  Sample  copies 
free.  Put  up  in  loose  packages  of  fifty,  50  cts.  Price  to 
Hospitals,  500  copies,  $4.00;  1000  copies,  $7.50. 

KEEN'S  Clinical  Charts.  Seven  Outline  Drawings  of  the  Bed/ 
on  which  may  be  marked  the  Course  of  Disease,  Fr'Hvres, 
Operations,  etc.  Each  Drawing  may  be  had  sesante'y, 
twenty-five  to  pad,  25  cents. 

SCHREINER.  Diet  Lists.  Arranged  in  the  Forn.  cf  Charts. 

100  Sheets,  $1.00;  1000  Sheets,  $7.50. 


THROAT  AND  NOSE  (see  dso  Ear). 

COHEN.  The  Throat  and  Voice.  Illustrated.  .40 

HALL.  Diseases  of  the  Nose  and  Threat.  2d  Edition,  Enlarged. 
Two  Colored  Plates  and  80  Illustrations.  $2.75 

HOLLOPETER.  Hay  Fere.  I a Successful  Treatment.  $1.00 

KNIGHT.  Diseases  of  tte  Tnroat.  A Manual  for  Students. 
Illustrated.  $3.00 

KYLE  (J.  J.).  Disease  of  the  Ear,  Nose,  and  Throat.  A Com- 
pend  for  Students.  Illustrated.  $1.00;  Interleaved,  $1.25 

McBRIDE.  D5«e.\ses  of  the  Throat,  Nose,  and  Ear.  With  Col- 
ored Hluatr*t'Oi.8  from  Original  Drawings.  3d  Ed.  $7.00 

POTTER.  Speech  and  its  Defects.  Considered  Physiologically, 
Pathologically,  and  Remedially.  $1.00 
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SUBJECT  CATALOGUE. 


URINE  AND  URINARY  ORGANS. 

CASPER  AND  RICHTER.  Functional  Kidney  Diagnosis.  $1.50 
DEAVER.  Enlargement  of  the  Prostate.  Illustrated.  In  Press. 
HOLLAND.  The  Urine,  the  Gastric  Contents,  the  Common 
Poisons,  and  the  Milk.  Memoranda,  Chemical  and  Micro- 
scopical, for  Laboratory  Use.  Illustrated  and  Interleaved. 
7th  Edition,  Enlarged.  Just  Ready.  $1.00 

KLEEN  Diabetes  and  Glycosuria.  *2.5© 

MEMMINGER.  Diagnosis  by  the  Urine.  2d  Edition.  24  Illus- 
trations. $1.00 

MORRIS.  Renal  Surgery,  with  Special  Reference  to  Stone  in  the 
Kidney  and  Ureter  and  to  the  Surgical  Treatment  of  Calculous 
Anuria.  Illustrated.  $2.00 

MOULLIN.  Enlargement  of  the  Prostate.  Its  Treatment  and 
Radical  Cure.  3d  Edition.  Illustrated.  Just  Ready.  S1.75 
MOULLIN.  Inflammation  of  the  Bladder  and  Urinary  Fever. 

Octavo.  $1.50 

TYSON.  Bright’s  Disease  and  Diabetes.  Including  Articles  on 
Ocular  Manifestations  by  Prof.  G.  E.  db  Schweinitz. 
7 Colored  Plates  and  other  Illustrations.  2d  Edition,  Revised, 
Rewritten  and  Enlarged.  Just  Ready.  $4.00 

TYSON.  Guide  to  Examination  of  the  Urine.  For  the  Use  of 
Physicians  and  Students.  With  Colored  Plate  and  Numerous 
Illustrations  engraved  on  wood.  10th  Edition,  Revised,  En- 
larged, and  partly  Rewritten.  With  New  Illustrations.  $1.50 
YAN  NUYS.  Chemical  Analysis  of  Urine.  39  Illus.  00 


VENEREAL  DISEASES. 

GOWERS.  Syphilis  and  the  Nervous  System.  $1.00 

STURGIS  AND  CABOT.  Student’s  Manual  cf  Venereal  Diseases. 
7th  Revised  and  Enlarged  Edition.  12no.  $1.25 


VETERINARY. 


BALLOU.  Equine  Anatomy  and 
Illustrations. 


Physiology.  29  Graphic 
$1.00;  Interleaved,  $1.25 


“We  know  of  no  series  of  books  issued  by  any  house  that  so 
fully  meets  our  approval  as  these  ? Quis-Compend*?.  They  are 
well  arranged,  full  and  concise,  and  are  really  the  best  line  of 
text-books  that  could  be  found  for  either  student  or  practitioner. 

— Southern  Clinic.  . 

BLAKISTON’S  ?QMZ-COMPENDS? 

The  Best  Series  of  Manuals  for  the  Use  of  Students. 
Price  of  each,  Cloth,  $1.00.  Interleaved,  for  taking  Notes,  Si. 25 
These  Compends  are  based  on  the  most  popular  text-books 
and  the  lectures  of  prominent  professors,  and  are  kept  constantly 
revised,  so  that  they  may  thoroughly  represent  the  present  state 
of  the  subjects  upon  which  they  treat.  The  authors  have  had 
large  experience  as  Quiz-Masters  and  attaches  of  colleges,  and  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  students.  They  are  arranged 
in  the  most  approved  form,  thorough  and  concise,  containing 
nearly  1000  illustrations  and  lithograph  plates,  inserted  wherever 
they  could  be  used  to  advantage.  Can  be  used  by  students  of 
any  college.  They  contain  information  nowhere  else  collected  in 
such  a condensed,  practical  shape. 

POTTER.  HUMAN  ANATOMY.  Seventh  Edition.  138  Illus- 
trations and  16  Plates  of  Nerves  and  Arteries. 

HUGHES.  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  Parti.  Seventh  Edition 
Enlarged  and  Improved.  Illustrated. 

HUGHES.  PRACTICE  OF  MEDICINE.  Part  n.  Seventh  Edition, 
Revised  and  Improved.  Illustrated. 

BRUBAKER.  PHYSIOLOGY.  Eleventh  Edition.  Illus. 
LANDIS.  OBSTETRICS.  Seventh  Edition.  52  Illus. 
POTTER.  MATERIA  MEDICA,  THERAPEUTICS,  AND  PRE- 
SCRIPTION WRITING.  Sixth  Revised  Edition. 

WELLS.  GYNECOLOGY.  Third  Edition.  145  Illja. 

GOULD  AND  PYLE.  DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE.  ?^ond  Edi- 
tion. Refraction,  Treatment,  Surgery,  etc.  109  Illus. 
HORWITZ.  SURGERY.  Including  Minor  Sm  ge  y,  Bandaging, 
Surgical  Diseases,  Differential  Diagnosis  and  Treatment. 
Fifth  Edition.  With  98  Formulae  and  7\  Illustrations. 
LEFFMANN.  MEDICAL  CHEMISTRY,  /ourth  Edition  In- 
cluding Urinalysis,  Animal  Cbenu',fry.  Chemistry  of  Milk, 
Blood,  Tissues,  the  Secretions, 

STEWART.  PHARMACY.  Fifth  Edition.  Based  upon  Prof. 

Remington’s  Text-Book  of  Puarmacy. 

BALLOU.  EQUINE  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  29  graphic 
Illustrations. 

WARREN.  DENTAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  DENTAL  MEDICINE. 
Fourth  Edition,  Illustrated. 

HATFIELD.  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN.  3d  Edition. 
ST.CLAIR.  Medical  Latin.  2d  Edition.  Just  Ready. 

SCHAMBERG.  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  Third  Edition, 
Revised  And  Enlarged.  106  Illustrations. 

CUSHINR.  HISTOLOGY.  Illustrated.  Nearly  Ready 

THAYER.  SPECIAL  PATHOLOGY.  34  Illustrations 
KYL1  DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR,  NOSE,  AND  THROAT. 
35  Illustrations. 
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DA  COSTA 


Clinical  Hematology 


A Practical  Guide  to  the  Examination  of  the  Blood  by 
Clinical  Methods.  With  Reference  to  the  Diagnosis  of 
Disease.  With  Colored  Illustrations.  Cloth,  $$.oo 

***A  new,  thorough,  systematic,  and  comprehensive 
work,  its  purpose  being,  first,  to  show  how  to  examine  the 
blood,  and  second,  how  to  diagnose  from  such  examination 
diseases  of  the  blood  itself  and  general  diseases.  The 
author’s  aim  has  been  to  cover  not  alone  the  field  of  original 
research,  but  to  supply  a book  for  the  student,  the  hospital 
physician  and  the  general  practitioner.  It  will  be  found 
wanting  in  none  of  these  respects. 


THAYER 


Manual  of  Pathology 

GENERAL  ANn  SPECIAL 

Second  Edition.  131  Illustrations.  71 1 Pages, 
izmo.  Full  Li.np  Morocco,  Gilt  Edges, 
Round  Corn°rs,  $2.50. 

This  book  shows  evidence  of  clinical  as  well  as  pathologi- 
cal knowledge.  It  is  a practical,  concise,  up-to  date  manual 
by  a teacher  of  experience. 
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The  Pocket  Cyclopedia,  of 


Medicine  jtnd  Surgery 

Full  Limp  Leather,  Round  Corners,  Gilt  Edges,  $1.00 
With  Thumb  Index,  $1.25 

Uniform  with  44  Gould's  Pocket  Dictionary  ” 

— I 

A concise  practical  volume  of  nearly  600  1 
pages,  containing  a vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation on  all  medical  subjects,  including 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Disease, 
with  Formulas  and  Prescriptions,  Emer- 
gencies, Poisons,  Drugs  and  Their  Uses, 
Nursing,  Surgical  Procedures,  Dose  List 
in  both  English  and  Metric  Systems,  etc* 

By  Drs.  Gould  and  Pyle  ! 

Based  upon  their  large  **  Cyclopedia  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery ♦”  & & ^ 


***  This  is  a new  boo1:  which  will  prove  of  the  greatest 
value  to  students.  It  is  to  tbu  broad  field  of  general  medi- 
cal information  what  “Gould’s  Pocket  Dictionary”  is  to 
the  more  special  oae  of  definition  and  pronunciation  of 
words.  The  ait  icier  are  concise  but  thorough,  and  arranged 
in  shape  for  quick  reference.  In  no  other  book  can  be 
found  so  much  exact  detailed  knowledge  so  conveniently 
classified,  so  evenly  distributed,  so  methodically  grouped. 
It  is  MuUum  in  Parvo . Sample  Pages  Free. 


A NEW  EDITION 


Crocker  on  the  Skin 


The  Diseases  of  the  Skin.  Their  Description,  Patholpgy, 
Diagnosis,  and  Treatment,  with  Special  Reference  to  the 
Skin  Eruptions  of  Children.  By  H.  Radcliffe  Crocker, 
m.d.,  Physician  to  the  Department  of  Skin  Diseases,  Uni- 
versity College  Hospital,  London.  With  new  Illustrations. 

Third  Edition,  Rewritten  and  Enlarged 

OCTAVO.  JUST  READY;  CLOTH,  $5.00 

***  This  new  edition  will  easily  hold  the  high  position 
given  the  previous  printings.  The  author  is  a member  of 
American,  English,  French,  German,  and  Italian  Dermato- 
logical Societies,  and  a recognized  authority  the  world  over. 


STURGIS— MANUAL 
VENEREAL  DISEASES 


By  F.  R.  Sturgis,  m.d.,  Sometime  Clinical  Professor  of 
Venereal  Diseases  in  the  Medical  Depa;:ment  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  City  of  New  York.  Seventh  Edition,  Revised 
and  in  Part  Rewritten  by  the  Autho.*  nnd  Follen  Cauot, 
m.d.,  Instructor  in  Genito-Urir*a*y  t.nd  Venereal  Diseases 
in  the  Cornell  University  Medical  College.  i2mo.  216 
pages.  Cloth,  $1.25 

***  This  manual  was  originally  written  for  students’ 
use,  and  is  as  concise  ?Tid  as  practical  as  possible.  It  pre- 
sents a careful,  condensed  description  of  the  commoner 
forms  of  venereal  diseases  which  occur  in  the  practice  of 
the  general  pnysician,  together  with  the  most  approved 
remedies. 
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— BRUBAKER'S 
Textbook  of 

PHYSIOLOGY 

JUST  READY 

A Textbook  of  Human  Physiology.  By  Albert  P. 
Brubaker,  a.m.,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Physiology  and 
Hygiene  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadel- 
phia ; Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Pennsylvania 
College  of  Dental  Surgery  ; author  of  “ A Compend 
of  Physiology,”  etc. 

With  Colored  Plates  and  354  Illustrations 
Octavo,  699  PaScs.  Cloth,  $4.00 ; Sheep,  $5.00 

CHE  object  in  view  in  the  preparation  of  this^ 
volume  was  the  selection  and  presentation  oi 
the  more  important  facts  of  physiology,  in  a 
form  which  it  is  believed  will  be  helpful  to  students 
and  to  practitioners  of  medicine.  Inasir  ucn  as  the 
majority  of  students  in  a medical  college  are  pre- 
paring for  the  practical  duties  of  professional  life, 
such  facts  have  been  selected  as  will  n:»t  only  elucidate 
the  normal  functions  of  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body,  but  which  will  be  of  assistance  in  understand- 
ing their  abnormal  manias  aiions  as  they  present 
themselves  in  hospital  and  private  work.  Both  in 
the  selection  of  facts  and  in  the  method  of  presen- 
tation the  author  ha«  been  guided  by  an  experience 
gained  during  twenty  years  of  active  teaching,  ror 
those  who  havn  not  had  laboratory  opportunities  a 
brief  account — twenty-two  pages  illustrated  of  some 
essential  forms  of  apparatus  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  are  intended  will  be  found  in  an  appendix. 
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EDGAR’S 

OBSTETRICS 

A NEW  TEXT -BOOK 
Colored  Plates  and  1260  other  Illustrations 


Edgar’s  Obstetrics  excels  all 
other  works  on  this  subject 
in  completeness,  in  uni- 
formity and  consistency  in 
arrangement,  thoroughness 
and  clearness  in  handling 
details,  and  in  the  number 
and  usefulness  of  its  illus- 
trations, See  page  20. 


OCTAVO.  CLOTH,  $6.00;  SHEEP,  $ 7.00 


